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The Prison Association of New York having completed I 
twentieth year of its existence and labors, the Execntivc Com- 
mittee, in compliance with a requisition of law, submits to the 
Legislature a report of what has been done during the past year. 

The Executive Committee will uot consume the time of your 
honorable bodiea with a detailed statement of the objects of the 
Association, since these must be familiar to you, as well from 
former reports, as from the language of the statute, which gave to 
the society its corporate existence. It Mill be enough to repeat, 
in the briefest terras, that these objects, as declared in the charter, 
are : 1. To extend a helping himd to such arrested and detained 
persons as seem to require it, 2. To aid discharged convicts in 
their efforts to reform. 3. To improve the government and dis- 
cipline of our prisons. 

Nor does the Executive Committee deem it nccessaiy to do more, 
jn the present report, than to re-aliirm, which it 5oes with iucreased 
emphasis, its convictions, as set foith in the last annual report, in 
reference to the following points : 1.- The importance of separating 
party politics from the control and management of our State prisons. 
2. The evil tendency and effects of the contract system of labor in 
our prisons. 3. The good and salutary influence of the commuta- 
tion system. Increased experience of the policy established by 
this system confirms its wisdom. 4. Solitary cells for incorrigible 
prisoners. These are muc^ needed, and ought to be immediately 
provided. 5. Pardons. This subject was discussed at length last 
year, and the conclusion reached, that the pardoning power ought 
to_be sparingly used, that it ought fo be subjected to restrictions 
carefully devised and well known, and that the Governor should 
be aided in this part of his official duties by a board of eoramission- 
ers, whose duty it should bo tfl examine and sift all applications 
for executive clemency. (5, Length of sentences. On this sultjeot, 
the Executive C'ommittee will but refer your honoraljle bodies to 
the discussion in the last report, wherein two evils in our adminis- 
tration of criminal justice are set forth, viz : the gi-eat inequality 
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of sentences Tor the same or like crime.s, and tlie excessive lonjjrlh 
of the sentences often aAvarded to the viohitors of law ; a length 
which, there is reason to helieve, in some ca.s(\s at least, ntterly 
defeats one of the great ends of punishment, the refonnation of the 
criminal. As regards the policy of long sentences, something may 
be said on both sides of the question. On th(» one hand, long sen- 
tences give time for the breaking up of old associations, and for 
weaning from evil ha])its ; but, on the other, they have th(» eflect, 
when excessive, of unfitting the prisoner for independent action and 
the common duties of life. A man, confined for many years in a 
convict prisou, where everything is provided for him, — food, 
clothes, lodging, and even emi)loyment, — becomes, after the lapse 
of a decade of years, well nigh, if not quite, incapacitated for seek- 
ing out these things for himself. A prisoner, who has been for years 
a machine in the hands of others, loses at length the abilit}" for 
independent exertion. A .convict discharged from Sing Sing, some 
years ago, had become actuallyincapacitatedfor walking otherwise 
than in the lock step practised there ; and, even in the streets of 
New York, took his position behind whomever he happened to be 
walking witli, and trode invariably in his foot steps, to the infinite 
amusement Of the crowds who beheld liim. A liberat(Ml convict, 
who had served out a sentence of six jears, wrote to a friend still 
in prison : "You* will feel very queer when you get out, and. 
wont knoAV what to do ; so come and live with me, till you get 
used to the world.^- If a prisoner cannot be cured of his evil pro- 
pensities and habits during an imprisonment of two to five years, 
the work will hardly be accomplished in a term of ten or twenty 
years. 

The general agent of the Association, Mr. Abraham Beal, has 
pursued his labors in the detention and discharged c(mvict depart- 
ments, with his usual industry, zeal, and efliciency. The utility of 
these labors cannot be easily overestimated, whether considered 
in their moral or material issues. A great number of persons are 
thereby prevented from entel'ing upon a career of crime, or re- 
formed, turned back, and restored to society after they had entered 
upon such a career ; animosities are alla3'ed ; difficulties are adjusted; 
reconciliations are effected ; litigation is diminished ; and thou- 
sands, probably it would not be too much to say, tens of thousands 
of dollars arc annually saved to the State. Some idea of the extent 
and magnitude of tliis work, as well as of its truly humane character 
and the excellent results achieved, may be obtained from the fol- 
lowing tabular view of it : 
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From the above tabic, it appeal's that 5,200 iirisoiiers -vrerc visi- 
ted and couuseleil; 939 complamta were examined; 363 complaints 
were abandoned as being frivolous or the result of prejudice, pas- 
sion or mistake; 373 persons were discharged from custody, their 
further detention not being required, in tbe judgment of the autho- 
rities, by the interests of justice or nioralitj'; 1,024 discharged pris- 
oners were furnished with board or aided with money to convey 
them to situations remote from their fonner associations; -231 dis- ' 
charged prisoners were funiished with permanent employment, 
whereby they could eat the bread of honest industry; and 121 
released criminals were supplied with clothing to a less or greater 
extent. This shows a total of 8,306 cases, in which relief, moral 
, or materiaJ, was administered, according to the exigencies of each, 
to criminals, or those arrested as such, either while in prison or on 
their discharge. The bcnoficcut nature and happy fraits of the 
agent's labors will bo further and more clearly seen, as well as 
more impressively exhibited, in his special report, which will be 
found in the appendix. 
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The results of the twenty years' labors of the Association, so far 
as relates to the detention and discharged convict departments, 
may be thus summed up: 66,164 persons visited in prison and 
counseled according to the exigencies of each; 20,847* complaints 
examined; 5,627 complaints withdrawn on the recommendation of 
the society; 6,368 persons arrested and held for examination or 
trial, discharged at our inst^ce; 9,803 discharged convicts and 
other prisoners aided with board, or clothing, or both; and^3,131 
discharged convicts provided with employment and situations at 
home or abroad; making a grand total of 111,940 cases, in which 
relief of some kind ahd to some extent, be the same less or more, 
has been extended to the fallen and the forlorn, by the Prison 
Association, since its formation in the year 1844. 

To the department of prison discipline belongs the inspection of 
prisons in all its details. The Executive Committee is happy to 
report to the Legislature that, for the first time in the history of 
the Associatiop, this duty has been, during the past year, discharged 
in its full extent. Not a solitary prison in the whole State, of any 
class or grade, has been left unvisited and unexplored. 

The examination of the county jails has been more comprehen- 
sive and thorough than ever heretofore. For the detailed results 
of said examination, your honorable bodies are referred to the 
report of the special committee, by whom the work was performed. 
Their report will be found, in extenso^ in the appendix. The Exec- 
utive Committee will but offer the briefest summary of the said 
report, since they hope that the document itself will be read by 
every member of the Legislature and, by many thousands of the 
people of the State. It will be found to be a paper well worthy 
to be **read, learned, marked, and inwardly digested," by every 
citizen who feels an interest in the honor of the State and the pro- 
gress of civilization. 

There are sixty counties in New York, but, since six of them 
have two jails each, and one of them three, the whole number of 
jails actually visited, inspected and examined during the year was 
sixty-eight. As a general thing, the sheriffs and jailors are reported 
as competent, humane and faithful men, aiming to discharge their 
duties creditably to themselves and usefully to the commonwealth, 
and many of them doin^ as well, or nearly as well, as the circum- 
stances in which they find themselves placed will allow. Yet the 
jails, at least no inconsiderable portion of them, owing to the faulty 
construction, the cramped accommodations, the defective and vicious 
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arraugementfi, and the okl and rickety condition of the jail build- 
ings, must be prpuouuced little, if at all, short of positively dis- 
graeoful to the intelligence, tlie civilization, the humanity, and the 
public spirit of the State. The defects and imperfections of this 
class of prisons were found by the committee, almost everywhere, 
numerous and glaring. Insecurity, scant room, crowded corridors, 
bad ventilation, vicious au-, horrible odora, abundance of vermin, 
want of pejsoual cleanliness in the prisoners, too ample facilities 
, for outside communication, defective separation of the sexes, com- 
pulsory idleness, the absence of all means of intellectual culture, 
*ery inadequate agencies for religious instruction and moral reform, 
and, above all, the promiscuous association of- prisoners of all 
classes and all ages — forming, as they do, a fetid, seething mass of 
mutual contamination and pollution— are, if not universal, at least 
far too common points in the picture presented by onr conamon 
jails. There are, indeed, as we gladly admit, honorable exceptions 
to this statement; yet it ia none the less true that they ai-e excep- 
tions to the general rule. The jails throughout the state, with 
rare exceptions, contain prisoners convicted of misdemeanors and 
minor offences of every shade and description. These persons arc, 
for the most part, indiscriminately confined with prisoners of ail 
classes awaiting their trial, and with witnesses and persons held on 
body execution, when any such, as often happens, are in the jail. 
Of those awaiting trial, some are very young, and others will be 
proved innocent of the crimes charged against them. Neverthe- 
less, they are subjected, for weeks, and often for months, to all 
the evils resulting from enforced idleness and corrupt association. 
The picture presented by the inmates of many a county prison in 
our State is that of a combination of depravity and ivretphednoss, 
revolting and heai-t-sickening to the last degree. There can be lit- 
tle doubt, as Mr. Crawford has remarked in his Report on the 
State Prisons of the United States, that there is often far more 
injury resulting from confinement in the county jail than benefit 
arising from the reformatory discipline, to which the convict may 
be subjected in the prison of higher grade. A jail, under the sys- 
tem on which this class of prisons is at present organized and con- 
ducted, ia, in effect, little better than a Pandora's box. It is a cen- 
tre of evil influences, from which not only the inmates themselves, 
but, as the special report on county prisons clearly shows, the 
whole community suffers. The remedy is obvious and simple. 
Our jails must be built upon an entirely different principle. They 
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ixiust be so constructed as to secure the perfect isolation of every 
prisoner. A law that would secure this result would be the great- 
est improvement in penal legislation ever made. The isolation, sd 
essentialin our county jails, is now quite impossible, because the 
cells are so contracted and so ill-vcntilat€>d, that the prisoners 
would be in danger of their lives, if kept closely confined in them. 
A cell, where a prisoner is. immured the whole time, should have 
900 cubic feet of space, and a perfect ventilation, which can be 
secured by the known appliances of science. Whoever shall frame 
and cause to be enacted a law which will secure this f^form, will 
need no nobler monument to perpetuate his memory among a 
grateful posterity. However men may differ with respect to the 
solitary and congregate systems for state prisons, there is entire 
unanimity of sentiment among all who have turned their attention 
to the subject of prison discipline, that, in the common jail, com- 
plete isolation is demanded alike by the frelfare of the prisoner 
and the security of society; and the friends of reform ought never 
to intermit their efforts till tliis result is effected in every jail in 
our State. 

Nothing can exceed the irregularity and looseness with which 
the jail books are mostly kept. Indeed, in several counties, no 
books at all are kept, and the only records are the original com- 
mitments, which are never preserved with sufficient care, and in 
some cases are entirely destroyed,. In counties where books are 
kept, the sheriflFs pay for them themselves, and treat them as pri- 
vate property, carrying them off when their term of office expires, 
unless their successors choose to purchase whatever portion of 
them still remain blank. The consequence is, that in some coun- 
ties, no jail statistics are to be obtained, and in most others, the 
information afforded by the books is meagre and imsatisfactory. 
The Executive Committee, seconding herein the recommendation of 
their special committee, append the draft of a, bill intended to se- 
cure a uniform and suitable method of recording and preseiTing 
the statistics of our common jails, and recommend that the same 
be enacted into a law. 

The special committee report the imprisonment of persons as 
witnesses without indemnity for the loss of time, as prevailing 
throughout the State. The Executive Committee regards, and has 
ever regarded and spoken of this practice as, to say the least of 
*it, a great hardship. Undoubtedly, society has a right to the tes- 
timony of a person who has been a witnpss to the commission of 



a crime; but it appears no less clear that the bare witnessing of a 
crime, au act ivhicli is for the moat part accidental and iuvolimta- 
ry, is not itself a crime which ought to subject the witness to the 
double punishment of incarceration with felons and the loss of his 
time during the period of imprisonment Might not the State at 
onco fake the deposition of such a person, duly attested by oatll 
or affirmation, and, using this written testimony, instead of paro! 
evidence on the trial, let the witness himself go about his business? 
But if this is inadmissible, a point wliich we do not undertake to 
decide, although we believe it is universally done in Europe, then 
wo have an intimate conviction that the highest justice and rea- 
flon require both that the witness ho confined separately and apart 
from prisonei-s tainted by the act or even the suspicion of crime, 
nnd that he be fully indemniticd for all loss that may accrue to him 
from his imprisonment. It is for the benefit of society that he is 
incarcerated, and it ia but reasonable that society should pay a fair 
equivalent for the beneiit. For this hist opinion we have no less 
an authority than the late illustl'ious Edward Livingston, who, in hia 
Introductory Report to the Code of Prison Discipline, thus expli- 
citly lays down the doctrine upon this point: " The temporary 
privation of their (i. e. witnesses) liberty is a necessary sacrifice for 
the safety of society; it is taken on the same principle that justi- 
fies the appropriation of private property for public purposes, cmd 
it carries with it the same right of indemniti/. 

There is one fact which places in a very clear light the vast im- 
portance which attaches to our county jails as penal institutions. 
Not loss than 60,000 to 70,000 human beings— men, women and 
ehildrcn — either guilty or arrested on suspicion of being guilty of 
crimes, pass every year through these institutions. It is as if a 
moss of immortality equal to the entire population of Albany or 
Hochcster became annually inmates of our jails, and were subject- 
ed to the influences, for good or for evil, operating therein. Surely 
it cannot be otherwise than a matter of the very highest momcut, 
what the character of those institutions is — whether it is such that 
their operation and effect shall be, on the one hand, to increase 
both the volume and the malignity of this mighty current of 
criminality, or, on the other, by their reformatory and healing in- 
fluences, to diminish its magnitude, and to abate, in some degroe 
at least, the intensity of its virus. 

Other points are discussed and other suggestions oflfered in the 

[Asaem. No. C2.] 2 
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report of the committee, for all which reference is made to the 
document itself. 

We will only add, further, that the committee made very ex* 
tensive and searchiDg investigations into the sources of crime. The 
statistics collected by them on this and other subjects connected 
with their enquiries, have been embodied in an extended series of 
tables, appended to their report, which will be found to be both 
interesting and instructive. 

•The penitentiaries in the counties of Kings, Albany, Onondaga,' 
Monroe and Erie have been visited and examined during the year. 
The details of the -observations made and the conclusions reached 
by the committee who performed the labor are embodied in their 
report, which will be found in the appendix. They concur, in the 
main, in the estimate of these institutions given in the lost report, 
regarding them as, upon the whole, excellent in design, arrange- 
ment and administration; but they add the remark, and it is cer- 
tainly an important one, that the theory, which requires these 
prisons to be self-sustaining and even a source of profit, may, in 
its practical workings, be carried too far. Their manages, in the 
desire, laudable enough in itself, to obtain' revenue for their re- 
spective counties, are in danger of pursuing a course of economy, 
which will detract from the comfort and well-being of the prison- 
ers and may even oppose itself to their reformation. 

The gentlemen who inspected the penal institutions on Black- 
welPs Island, as will be seen by a perusal of their report, foimd 
much to commend and somewhat to censure in the constitution 
and management of those vast establishments. 

The three State prisons have- been visited and inspected during 
the year, by committees appointed to that duty. 

The report on Sing Sing prison is very brief, the committee ex- 
cusing themselves from greater detail, in consideration of the full 
and comprehensive view of the institution in all its relations, 
aspects, and interests, given in the last annual report. In their 
short paper, however, they assume and maintain several important 
positions. They oppose, with emphasis, the dominating power of 
party politics in our State prisons. They object strenuously, but 
not too strenuously, since the grounds of objection are ample and 
valid, to the promiscuous admission of visitors into the pidson, 
at 25 cents a head. They praise the commutation system as ex- 
pellent in design and working. And they close by avowing the 
opinion that many of the officers whom they found in the prison at 
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the time of their viait had mistaken their appropriate calling in 
assuming the care and governnient of prisoners. 

The report of the committee who visited Clinton prison is also 
short, and on the same ground ; though it is less succinct thanthat 
on Sing Sing. The committee present a highly interesting sketch 
(the first ever published by the Association) of the founding and 
early history of the prison, which is marked by some incidents of 
almost romantic interest. They give a graphic and glo^ving 
description of the magnificent natural scenery, iu the midst of 
wtach the prison is situated, and also of the manufacture of iron, 
in its various processes, to wliich the labor of a considerable portion 
of the convicts is devoted. They criticise the contract system, not 
only as prejudicial to discipline, but likewise as damaging to the 
pecuniary interests of the State. They find the ventilation of the 
prison, though not perfect, yet more eflective than in any other of 
the prisons of the State, which had fallen under their observation. 
They commend the warden and his lady as eminently fitted for 
their position, and the other officers as, in the main, humane, watch- 
ful, judicious, and faithful in the discharge of their duties ; and 
they regard the institution as well conducted both in respect to tho 
punitive and reformatory elements, which should be blended in 
the government of a prison. , 

The report of the special committee on Auburn prison is more 
full and elaborate than those relating to the other State prisone. 
On the points which the report discusses, and they are neither few 
nor unimpoi-tant, it is, indeed, quite exhaustive. It is replete with 
criticisms and suggestions, well worthy of your study, botli ae 
philosophers and legislators, and, aa such, is commended to your 
attentive perusal. It animadverts with, just severity, upon tiie 
contract system of labor in our penal institntions, regarding it as 
an efiectual barrier to ady good effects to be expected from them ; 
upon the prison buildings at Auburn, representing them aa unsafe, 
unhealthy, inconvenient, and everyway unsuitable to the end in 
view ; upon the smalluess of tho cells, characterizing their con- 
tracted dimensions aa a wanton and brutal cinielty ; upon the con- 
nection of i^arty politics with and its controlling power over the 
government and administration of our prisons, looking on this aa 
the supreme evil of the system, destructive of all satisfactory and 
useful results ; upon the promiscuous admission of visitoi'S into our 
prisons on the payment of a fee, deeming it prejudicial to the 
prisoners in many wa3's, and derogatory to the dignity of the 
State ; upon the present system of secular instruction, treating it^ 
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titough productive of some good, as utterly inadequate and defeo- 
tive ; upon the undue length of sentences, as tending to an undue 
lise of the pardoning power, and as hindering the reformation of 
prisoners subjected thereto ; upon the peculiar and distinctive 
•* striped prison dress," regarding it as destructive of the prisoner's 
fitelf-respect, as an unwise and wanton degradation of him in his 
dwri esteem, and as utterly useless and needless, if the prison be 
efficiently watched ; and upon the system of overwork, as at pres- 
cftft arranged and managed, viewing it as partial, unjust, contrary 
t6 the letter of the sentence pronounced on the prisoners, and 
feiiding to engender discontent, envy, heart-burnings, and all un- 
cfiaritableness. On the above points, the Executive Committee 
concurs, substantially, in the conclusions of the report. On one 
|>oint, we deem it proper to add a word or two of comment ; that, 
liataely, touching the distinctive prison dress. The position taken 
on this point by the report is approved by the Executive Com- 
tiiittee. Convicts, when they first enter a State prison, often rebel 
most vigorously against the prison uniform. It is odious to their 
ifeelings. It wounds their amour propre. It is a rude shock to 
flieir self-respect. It degrades them in their own eyes. It robs 
iketti^ in their own esteem, of more than half their manhood. Now, 
nothing which produdles effects like these should be forced upon a 
prisoner, except upotr mi imperious and overmastering necessity. 
A niau, on entering a convict prison, should feel that, however 
vicious his past life may have been, he is come to a place where 
he has a character to regain and support ; and a dress, so hateful 
and revolting, and which necessarily hinders his refortnation by 
ihaking him despise and loathe himself, instead of being, as now, 
& tmiform and necessary accompaniment of prison life, should hang 
6ver him as an evij and a degradation, only to be inflicted in the 
last extremities of discipline. In this connection, it may be stated 
that within the past year, the board of inspectors of the Massa- 
chusetts St^te prison have, for reasons' set forth in their annual 
report just issued, determined to abolish the parti-colored dress 
T^om in that institution, and to replace Jt with a plain but neat 
suit, haying nothing distinctive in it. We may addj just here, 
that, in our jndgtnent, the lockstep, in which the convicts in our 
prisons are obliged to march, belongs to the same category, and 
ought to be consigned to the same limbo. Most convicts have an 
intense dislike to it. The writer of this report has known a coii' 
vict in Sing Sing, who besought the warden, with passionate 
entreaties, that he might not be compelled to march through the 
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prison yard in that step. In the Provincial Penitentiary of Canada, 
■where the discipline is otherwise very strict, this method of Iocchuo- 
tion is not exacted of the prisoners. 

The report speaks, in warm terms, of the good effects of thp 
commutation law, affirming that it works admirably in many 
ways. It reeommeuds the experiment of ^ prison farm in connec- 
tion with the institution at Auburn, as nearly one-half the couvicrf^ 
ai-d" farmers or laborers. It regards the Auburn prison, like that 
at Sing Shig, as too large for working out, in the most effective 
manner, the appropriate results of prison discipline, and avows 
the opinion that not one but several more prisons should be cob- 
Btructod in suitable localities, for State purposes. It favors thp 
adoption of a comprehensive and carefully devised system of re- 
wards, such as will afford miuiifold and abundant stimulants to 
good conduct on the part of the inmates of our convict prLsooB. 
In all which particulars, the Executive Committee commetide 
and seconds the views presented, except that they do not feel pre- 
pared to yield a full assent to the proposed experiment of a farm 
to be worked by convict labor, hut reserve judgment on that point 
for further consideration and inquiry. 

On the subject of punishments, the report is not altogether clear 
in its expression of opinion. It condemns the buck, which was 
still foimd in use at Auburn, though we feel sure it has been for- 
biddeu by the Inspectors in all our State prisons; a condemuation 
in which we cordially unite. It condemns equally the yoke and the 
.shower bath, which are certainly less objectionable than the buck, 
and possibly, in certain cases and under certaui cireumstauces, not 
open to objection at all. As already intimated, there is some ob- 
scurity in the language of the report; yet it seems to favor the re- 
introduction of the "cat" as an instrument of punishment; and, 
in a paper by Dr. Button, the physician qf the prison, appended to 
the report, that gentleman openly advocates "its employment. 
Now, to tills revival of the lash, this return to an effete and dis- 
carded barbarism, the Executive Committee derfires to enter its dis- 
tinct and emphatic protest. We have no very decided objection 
to the abolition of the other punishments assailed by the commit- 
tee. Indeed, wc are inclined to think that most punishments, and 
especially those of a stern and severe nature, may be ilispenaed 
with, when adequate stimulants to good conduct shall have been 
supplied to convicts, in that comprehensive and manifold and wise 
.system of rewards, which the committee so justly and forcibly re- 
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cbommend, and when the said system shall be administered b^ men 
of intelligence, humanity, experience, judgment, and prudence. 
But the Executive Committee, from the start, has opposed, uni- 
formly and persistently, the punishment of prisoners by scourg- 
ing; and, as yet, adheres to its ancient faith, feeling no disposition 
to change its ground in that regard. It is now very seldom indeed, 
that the lash is used in foreign convict prisons. It is possible to 
subdue a m^n, to break his spirit, by flogging; it is not possible to 
improve him morally by such a punishment. The moral eflfect is, 
almost without exception, bad. It is said that in the British army, 
where the lash is still used, when a soldier has been flogged two 
or three times, he has generally to be drummed out of his regi- 
ment as incurably worthless. In many convicts, punishment by 
scourging excites nndying hate. An indignity has been oflered to 
their manhood, which they cannot overlook or forget. To a con- 
vict, in an Irish prison, who had been refractory and even regard- 
ed as dangerous, but whose subsequent quiet behavior in church 
and at Bible class had given hope of a radical and permanent 
amendment, his chaplain said, " Well, my good fellow, I hope you 
have no bad feelings now, and that you have driven that nasty 
black dog ofl^ you back?" **He replied," says the chaplain, in 
narrating the case, ** with a shrug and a sneer, and a smile on his 
large white face, like a moonbeam on a field of snow, * Ohl of 
course, sir.' * Come, I don't like the way you say that,'I fear you 
entertain bad feelings still.' * Do you know, sir,' he replied with 
greater sobriety and seriousness than was usual with him, * that I 
was in this prison before?' *I did not know it.' *Well, I was, sir, 
five or six years ago, and they flogged me. I have the marks of 
the lash on my body. When they wear out, I shall forget and 
forgive it.^ " 

The examinations of the prisons of the State, made by the Asso- 
ciation during the past two years, have produced the conviction 
that their defects and imperfections are such, that the whole sys- 
tem needs revision. Under this conviction, a conamittee* has been 
appointed to consider the present organization of our prisons, 
and to report a plan for their reorganization. Feeling the need of 
the broadest possible induction of facts, pertinent to and bearing 
upon thfe subject, as the basis of their labors, the committee sought 

*The said committee coDsists of Theodore W. Dwight, LL. D.^ ohainnan; Hon. Wm. 
F. Allen, Hon. John T. Hoff/nan, Francis Lieber, LL. D., Hon. Thos. W. Clerke, Jehn 
Stantoti Gould, John H. Griioom^ M. D., John OrdronanZy M. J)*, Rensselaer N. u avens and 
£. 0. Winety D. D. 
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and obtained authority, -at the bimds of the Executive Committee 
(provided tlio necessary funds can be obtained for that special ob- 
ject), to send out two commissions, one to examine the prisons 
and prison systems of the States of our own counlry, and the other 
"to perform a similar serrice in reference to the penal institutions 
of England and Ireland, and possibly, if circumstances favor, of 
some of the other European states, which are known to have mado 
the greatest progress in the science of prison discipline. The commit- 
tee have prepared, and will cause to be presented to your honorable 
bodies, a memorial setting forth the importance and utility of the 
proposed inquiries, and praying an increased appropriation to our 
treasury the present year, to enable them to prosecute these inquiries 
to a successful issue. A number of eminent citizens have united with 
them in this prayer, believing the measure wise in itself, and, if 
carried into effect, likely to result in great benefit to the State," 
In our last annual report, the policy was. announced of ap- 
pointing local committees of corroapondencc, who should be 
specially charged with the duty of looking after the moral and 
religious interests of the inmates of our common jails. Such com- 
mittees have been designated and have agreed to act in the greater 
part of the counties of the State, In a few counties, it was not pos- 
sible, in the limited time at the command of the committee on jails, 
to find persons willing to sei-ve. Wherever prudent, earnest, pious 
laymen could be found, willing to act, they were preferred. In 
other cases, ministers of the gospel were selected, without, how- 
ever, the slightest thought or care as to their denominational con- 
nection, _ Good men and true, who could sympathize ^cith the 
prisoner and were willing to lalior for his reformation, whether in 
the ministry or the laity, and by whatever name they might be 
called, were the helpers whom the Association sought. When such 
were found, they were satisfied; and so, they hope and believe, 
the community will be. This committee has, and can have, no 
sectarian views, and they are willing to receive aid and co-opera- 
tion in theirgreat work of redeeming and saving the lost, whether 
such assistance comes from elcrgjTnen or laymen, no matter what 

* ThB sltiieos ybo buvo thua appended their DDmea and glrcn the laniitlon of their high 
nlelligBnoe and their great preighl of churnoter to the momorinl inrl prnjar afnreBnid oro: 
Daniel Lord, William M. BvartB, A. H. Braiford, Eaward S. Pietrepont, David Dudley Field, 
V. B. Cutting, B. W. Bonney, Charles P, Kirbliind, D. P. Ingrahnm, A. Oiikey Hull, 
J. 8. Ponroith, Tboa. 0. Acton, John E. Bergen, Wm. NcMmTB)-, Jomes Brown, A. A. 
Ldw, Petor Cuopet, Qeo. GlriBwold, Jamei Bourmon, JoDatban SCorgeit and John Ta/lar 
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creed they adopt, by what party names they are called, or under 
what forms they worship. y 

The Executive Committee is happy to have the present repoit 
em:ichedbya scholarly and instructive paper on the Penal Sj'stem 
of Massachusetts, by George W. Searle, Esq., of Boston, a correa- 
ponding member of the Association. The essay wUl be found in 
tile appendix. 

Two additional papers, by the Corresponding Secretary, are also 
contained in the appendix. One is a detailed Keport on the Massa- 
.<shu8etts State Prison, embodying the results of an examination of 
that institution made in the month of July. The other is an His- 
torical Review of the Progress of Prison Beform in Great Britain 
during the last hundred years, showing the wonderful advance 
made within that period in the science of prison discipline and in 
the application of its principles to the government and administr^ 
tion of prisons. 

. The finances of the Association are in a satisfactory condition. 
The details are given in the mnexed annual report of the treasurer. 

Our hearty thanks are given to the I^egislature of the State and 
the Common Council cf New York for liberal appropriations to our 
treasury; to the private citizens, who have generously ministered 
to our needs and the needs of the fallen and the friendless; and 
to all who have, in any way or to any extent, contributed to the 
furtherance of our work. 

. Least of all should we forget — least of all, as we tiiist, do we for- 
get — ^that Benignant Providence, whose smile has cheered us in the 
labors of the year that is past, and whose faithful promise to those 
who serve Him, in serving the wretched and helpless among his 
creatures, supplies both courage and strength for the toils, the sac- 
rifices and the self-denials of the year that is before us. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, by order of the Executive 

Committee. 

JOHN DAVH) WOLFE, President. 

JOHN H. GRISCOM, Chairman Ex. Com. 

E. C. WINES, Corresponding Secretary. 

Office of the Prison Association of New York, 
38 Bible House, New York, Dec. 31, 1864. 
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(A.) .. 
ANNUAL REPOUT OF THE TREASURER. 

The Prison Jlssociation of JVeto York, in account with Wm. C. 

GUman, Treasurer. 

U^U Dr. 

Dec. 31. • To caeh paid for prison visitation and inspection, 

and for salaries .• ....««%% "$6,016 89 

Jlelief of discharged prisoners* %*>....> ^. »««... • 1,279 86 

lient ^ 665 60 

Fuel, stationery, postage and miscella- 
neous expenses, Center Street office. . $2T8 31 

Bible House office. . . 317 00 

655 S7 

Printing, public meeting, and annual report . . . • 286 21 

Library 35 66 

United States bonds 6,127 50 

Deposit with United States .Treasurer • 2,500 00 

Balance on hand, to new account 983 43 



n il *l 



$18,509 91 



1864. ^ Cr. 

Jan. 1 . By balance from old account - $684 86 

Dec. 31. By donations received d\iring the year. • 6,408 00 

-Appropriation from the State treasury • . • 3,000 00 

Appropviation from the city treasury. • /. 2,600 00 

•Deposit withdrawn from U. S. Treasurer 6,000 00 

Interest, and premium on coin 899 06 

Cash returned by discharged prisoners. ....... 18 00 

$18,509 91 



1865. 
Jmn. 10. By balance from old acconnt. $983 43 

WM. 0. OILMAN, 
Kew York, January 10, 1866. Treasurer. 

rAudlted and found correct, Jan. 31, 1865. 
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(B.) 

DONATIONS TO THE PRISON ASSOCIATION 
OF. NEW YORK, IN 1864. 



Abeel, J.H $20 

Archer, Geo. B 100 

Aspinwall, W.H 100 

Adams, J. T ^ . . . 5 

Arnold, Constable & Oo 10 

Alsop, J. W 10 

Betts,F.B 10 

Baiter, Geo. E 5 

Badger, Jacob 5 

Butler, Wm. Allen 10 

Booth, W. A 20 

Brown, W, Harinan 20 

Boker, H. & Co 15 

Blanco, B ,. 15 

Brown, James M 25 

Brown, Stewart 25 

Brown, Jamee 100 

Boorman, Jamee 100 

Bull, H. K 100 

Collins, Jos. B 10 

Caldwell, S. B : 25 

Oassidy, James 10 

Corning, H.' K :-. 100 

GasweU, J'lbn 25 

Olark Benj. G '...... 15 

Crosby, Win. B 100 

Cooper, E 100 

Cash 10 

Clark.H 6 

Comns,S.B 10 

Consul General, French 6 

Cruikebank, Jiimes 5 

Caldwell & Morris . ., 50 

Gary, W. F 25 

Denistoun & Co 25 

,DiUm,Hobt 10 

J)ouble(Jiiy, J. M 5 

DouglasB, Wm. Estate of. . . . 100 

Bodge, W. E. Jr 10 

D<idge, W. E 100 

Eddy LncyH 25 

Evarta, Wan.M. 10 

£dw&rds, Mrs. Jas 5 

Gilrnan, W. C 100 

Oilman, W.S 100, 



Hoadley, D $50 

Hand, C. H 5 

Hoe, R. & Co ' 5 

Howland, Jos 100 

Hay, Allan 10 

Hunt, W G 6 

Harper k Co 6 

Hart, C.B 6 

Hendricks, Bros 10 

Hunter, James 20 

Holden, J.C 25 

Hegeman W 10 

Howland, Meredith 100 

In 



Joy.J.F 25 

Johnston, John Taylor 100 

Janeway, W, R 15 

Jewell, Abm 10 

Jenkins, A. 10 

Jesup, M. K 20 

Jones, W. R. T 5 

Lorillard, Peter 50 

McLane, Alan 50 

Lake & HcCrecry 10 

Mott, W. F. Jr 5 

Marsh, J..-. 5 

Mott, W. F 10 

Morgan, Henry 10 

Messenger, T . . .' 10 

Munn.O.D 10 

Milhau, J 5 

Middleton, ThoB. D 25 

Morgan, Geo. D 100 

Meigs, Chas. A.. 20 

Mayer, Isaac 10 

Miller, J.D 10 

Marsh, Judge 10 

Mintmn, R. B 100 

Morgan, H. T 60 

Morse, S. F- B 100 

Murray Fund. The 25 

Naylnr &Co 25 

Norrie, A 100 

Noyes, Wm, Curtis 25 

Newbold, 25 
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Owen, Thos $25 

Oolhout, Wm 10 

Opdyke, Geo 10 

Oelrich&Co 10 

Ogden, J. L 10 

OJyphant, R. M 100 

Pullen, John A 100 

Potter, Howard 25 

Phelps, Geo.D 100 

Pacific Mutual Ins. Co 20 

Popenhusen & Konig 10 

Peufold, John 10 

Platt,E 10 

Palanca, R 10 

Pavenstedt E. & Co, 10 

Perry, Theo •• . 5 

Pierson & Co 5 

Post, Wm 10 

Perkins, S 10 

Passavant & Co 5 

Prosser, Thos. & Son. 5 

Power, Thos. J 10 

Parsons, J. E 10 

Rodewdld, A • . . . 5 

Roosevdt, C. V. S 100 

Richards, Guy 20 

Randolph, B. P 10 

Recknagle & Co 5 

Rusch, A. & Co 5 

Rogers, Chas. M ..... • 5 

Schieffelin P. & Co 10 

Schepeler&Co 10 

Stamford Manufacturing Co.. 5 

Schieffelin, S. A 10 

Schieffelin, Bradhurst 5 

Schieffelin, S. B 20 

Schuyler, J. Rutsen 15 

Sampson, Joseph 100 



Stuart, Alex $100 

Stokes, Jas 100 

Sheafe, Mr. and Mrs. J. F. . . 100 

Schieffelin, J. L 25 

Sturges, Jonathan 100 

Schieffelin, E.F. 25 

Swan, 0. D 10 

Smith, U.J 10 

Solomon, B. L 5 

Shipman, C. H 100 

Scheiffelin, H. H 5 

Talcott, W. H 10 

Tappan, J. Nelson .,......«• 10 

Tucker, W 5 

Tracy, Wm 5 

Trimble, G. T 20 

Terry, John T 15 

Tapscott & Oo. 10 

Townsend, C. A 5 

Titus, James H 25 

Usher, Selden 10 

Vosc, John 6 25 

Van Rensselaer, A 100 

Van Duzer, A. S .'. , 10 

Victor F. & Achelis 5 

Walkei^, Jos 25 

Wilmerding, Hoguet & Co. . . 5 

Wiggin, A 10 

Walsh, A.R 10 

Wilson, Jas. C 5 

Wetmore, S , 20 

Weston & Gray 100 

Willets, Samuel 100 

Woolsey, E. J. . , 50 

Wygant, Edwin 5 

Ward, Geo. C 1 00 

Wolfe, John D 250 

Young, Henry 20 

$5,408 
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REPQUT ON AUBURN PRISON. 



New York, December I9th, 1864. 
To the Executive Committee of the Pri9on A^QQiaJtion of New York : 

Gentlemen,, your committee appointed to inspect the State prison at 
Auburn, respectfully report the following as the result of theii* examina> 
tion, begging leave first to call your attention tp.spinp general topics, 
•upon .wbi.ch many pf their conclusions are. based. 

The confinement of criminals has three -objects, dHTerent in natiire, 
and requiring drflferent rules of prison management, but which are to bj6 
united and harmonized in order to make the practical working of our 
prison and perjitentiary system correspond to its jtbeocy. 

iA crijT*iJuU, firstly, may be regarded simply ^aa an -enemy to human 
society, or somewhat as a moral wild beast, dangerous, while at liberty, 
to social order, and whom civil communities, by virtue of the law of self- 
preservation, secure so as to prevent further injury, or even put to 
death, when the dangerous character of the offender .or the terror of hk 
fellow- citizens produces the conviction that no confinement can effect the 
^security destred and sought. 

Again, the criminal is regarded as an offender against the divine jus- 
tice, or agaiiist human law based upop divine precept and approval; an4 
society thereupon claims a right to punish, which is scarcely defensible 
in morals or tlieology, until we resort again to the law of self-preserva- 
tion, and j-ustify the punishment even* when Deity hath said " Vengeance 
is mine, I will repay," by the necessity of example in deterring the 
tempted from the commission of crime. 

' The desideratum under the first theory is simply secure confinement; 
^««der the second is sought, also, the infliction of a certain amount of 
pain on the criminal, which shall, at the same time, be calculated to 
excite apprehension in the community. 

To these, thirdly, every enlightened and Christian system adds the 
recognition of the fact that a criminal is also a human being, physically 
and morally diseased, or perverted, and having moral and religious 
claims upon the community not to be disregarded, and therefore seeks, 
while securing society and punishing the transgressor, to reform him as 
well; not only preventing crime by the operation of fear, but reducing* 
its actual amount by taking criminals from the diseased mass to return, 
them to society purified an^ regenerate. 

This, the most important object, and that which renders the right of 



eociety tlie most clear, ia imliappily tlio point where oar Byatem, tot so 
mucti fi'om inherent vice as from mai-administration, fails. 

The three pnrposea of impriaoiiment above mentioned, indicate modes 
of prison discipline quite diasimilai', and widely variant financial con- 
eidera turns. 

Considered in the light of cages for dangerous animals regarded as 
Tftluclees and irreclaimable, that ia, as meie places for punibhinent, to 
inflict pain and inspire dread, it is desirable that onr prisons shonld be 
made to support themselves; in which case their receipts and expendi- 
tures will be made a primary consideration. But viewed as reforma- 
tories, they partake of the nature of educational institutlAis; and while 
it is desirable that their receipts should materially lighten the burden of 
taxation which they impose, their real return and profit to the State is 
to be measured in prevented crimes and reclaimed criminals. 

We think that every one familiar with our prisons will kdmit that iu 
them the physical, mental and moral well being of the convict, and hia 
spiritual interests arB postponed to a supposed pecuniary esiguncy, 
which exigency is not itself met; a fatal error, which culminatea in the 
adoption of the contract system of labor, as it is called, — the system, 
namely, of hiring out the convicts to work for contractors, under which 
Kyatem the sound working of our penal establishments is utterly impos' 
aible. 

These preliminary romarka arS' made as materially influencing the 

judgment of your committee upon many matters hereinafier referred to. 

I. State anb CoKDmos of the Pbisos. 

The buildings and premises A the Auburn State prison remain in sub- 
stantially the condition reported to you last year. 

The prison is admirably situated for convenience of access, facilities 
for tlio purchase of supplies, the transportation of goods, and capability 
of cleanliness; but, from being immediately within the city of AubuMi, 
it is exposed to a great influx of vieitora, and to the intrusion of city 
politics and interests. 

The experiment of a farm, to be worked by convict labor, might, in 
the judgment of your committee, be well tried in this prison — where 
nearly one half of the convjuts are farmers or laborers. Health and 
economy seem both to plead in favor of the trial. Its failure at Sing- 
Sing, with a convict population mainly of city origin, can be no argu- 
ment in (he matter. 

Your committee unites with that of last year in censuring the entire 
plan of the prison buildings as unsafe, unhealthy, and ia all respects 
inconvenient. 

There is no steam power in the building, and no supply of water, 
though tiio Owasco Creek washes the priaon wall. There is no sufficient 
light or ventilation, and the entire premises are ill adapted to their pui^ 
pose. Your committee is ready to believe that much of the disorder, of 
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which this prison is said to have been the scene, is traceable, directly 
or indirectly, to these causes. The workshops are inconvenient and in- 
flammable, and tlie wash house, from utter absence of anything like 
appropriateness in its construction, we found decidedly the least cleanly 
portion of the prison. 

The warden and his family are tolerably accommodated in the prison. 
No adequate provision is made for the other officers — a defect especially 
objectionable in the case of the physician, who is now compelled to 
reside at some distance from the men under his care. 

The prison contains 990 cells, about 600 of which were occupied at 
the time of your committee^s visit. They average 6 J feet by 4 J, have 
no ventilation or light, save from the grated door, and are heated by 
stoves in the angles of the building, rendering the lower tier cold and 
damp, and the upper unendurably hot ; while the corridors, in damp and 
even ordinary, weather, are so ill ventilated, that the moisture accumu- 
lates upon the walls and grated doors, and upon the bedding exposed ai 
the door of the cell. ' ^ 

The small size of the cells in our State prisons can be, in the opinion: 
of your committee, characterized by no other name than a wanton and 
brutal cruelty. It does not tend to additional security ; it effectually 
prevents cleanliness ; and is a constant obstacle to the mental and moral, 
as w^ll as the physical, welfare of the inmates. 

The argument in its favor, — economy of room, — is one which the State 
has no right to advance, where the welfare of its prisoners is involved, 
and is in itself merely the statement of another defect of our system, 
viz., that our State prisons are already too large. 

It is doubtful whether mor9 than about 600 can, under our system, be 
advantageously kept together ; and it is certain that this cannot be the 
case where all classes of crirpinals are mingled, as they now are. 

Not merely one but several more prisons should be constructed in 
suitable localities ; well planned, ventilated t^nd lighted ; with cells of 
reasonable size ; and distinction should be made in the class of prisoners 
committed to each so as to classify convicts both as to their management 
in prispn and as bearing upon their reputation on their release. 

II. The Government op the Prison. 

The present staff of officers consists of an agent and warden, a clerk, 
a chaplain, a physician, a principal keeper, under keepers and guards. 
These officers are all appointed by the Inspectors of State Prisons, and 
are removable at any time by them. They are habitually removed, from 
the highest to the lowest, on every political change of the appointing 
power. 

Their duties, the inspection contemplated by law, and the utter absence 
of any inspection in fact by the Executive are as reported at page 97 of 
the last year's report. 
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Dr. James K. Bates, one of the Inepectors, was at the prison wbca 
visited by your committee. 

It is evident that, however conscientious and able the warden may be, 
ho has no efBcient control over his suboidiiiates. He can neitlier appoint 
nor remove so much as a guaid oi a keeper. He can only suspend in 
case of miscontiuct, until he (.an apply to the Inspectors; where removal 
or uon-rcmoval is likely to bp a question of political influence, or where, 
as has sometimes been the case, a compromise may be effected by 
removing a bad man from one prison to appoint hi™ in another. 

So long as party politica govern in the selection of prison ofEccra, no 
satisfactory results can ever be obtained from our prisons. 

With Inspectors appointed to hold office durinf^ good behavior — a 
warden appointed for the like term by a power independent of the inspec- 
tors, and all subordinate officers appointed by the warden, except the 
chaplaiji and physician, who should be independent of him, our prison 
discipline may become in a measufe satisfactory. 

Under the present state of things, this is utterly impossible. 

Tour committee believe the higher officers of Auburn Prison at this 
time, or rather at the time of their visit — as the politiciil events of the 
year may have already led to a change — to be competent men. We 
were received by tliem with tlie utmost kindness, and did not detect any 
effort or desire to conceal or cover anything in the management of the 
place. The prison was thoroughly examined, both with the officers and 
in their absence, at all hours, from six o'clock, a. m., to nine o'clock, p. k., 
and conversations were had with the prisoners, with convicts under 
punishment, and with one or two of the present and former contractors. 
III. Physical, Hygienic ako Sanitart Condition' of the Prison. 

Too much stress cannot bo laid upon this point in considering the con- 
dition of our prisons. 

The State has, morally, no right to employ as a punishment any con- 
finement, which, by its nature or the mode in which it is regulated, has 
a deleterious influence upon the health of the convicts ; and, in a refor- 
matory point of view, all exertions for moral reform must forever prove 
ineffectual, which are not acfjompanied by an effort after physical well 
being. 

The confinement in Auburn Slate Prison is an incarceration in a per- 
petually vitiated atmosphere, without sufficient attention to cleanliness, 
with no free access of light, with complete deprivation of exercise In the 
open air and of relaxation, and with an improperly graduated system of 
labor. 

These conditions — so incompatible with physical well being, and there- 
fore with moral improvement — will be noticed in detail. 

That the men, at the time of the visit by your committee, seemed in 
good health, is a resdt due to the care and kindness of the physician 
and warden, and had not evidently been attained without a considerable 
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laxity of discipline; a relaxation which, however, yonr committee does 
not venture, without much more careful examination, to censure. They 
repeat that the higlier officials impressed them as being conscientious 
and kind men, and as doing their duty ; the warden especially, havin^^ 
the advantrge of long experience in prison government. 

The cells, at the time of our visit, had "been recently carefully scraped 
of their coating or accumulation of coats of old whitewash, were clean, 
atnd apparently carefully kept. 

The frames for the beds were chiefly of iron, and the cells seemed free 
from vermin. 

No facilities for washing are contained either in the cells or in the^ 
prison. 

In conversing with the prisoners after their return to tho cells at 
night, the effluvium from bodies heated by work, unwashed or imper- 
fectly washed, and in the working* garments of the day, was . highly 
oflFensive ; and the atmosphere, five minutes after the prisoners had left 
them in the morning, was almost overpowering. 

The cells are gloomy even on an ordinarily bright day; and, after 
going to them at night, the prisoners obtain for a few hours a little 
doubtful light from a few lamps in the galleries. 

The enlargement of the cells to at least double their present size, and 
provision for ventilation by a fan wheel, the only mode yet found suffi* 
cient in similar institutions — for the free access of sunlight, and for the 
illumination of the cells by gas at night — are duties which tho State 
Owes to humanity, to its own credit, and to its true interests. 

Night tubs are kept in the cells, which are removed by the prisoners 
in the morning, emptied in the stream, and tolerably cleansed^ and 
brought by the prisoners on their return. 

Your committee refer to the state of the furniture of cells at Sing Sing 
(Prison Association Report for 1863, p. 97,) as an improvement which 
should be introduced in this prison. The cells contain a bible, in the 
English, French or German language, and in many cases a hymn book. 

The hospital is a large and suitable room ; but ther« is no provision 
for cases of contagious or infectious disease. 

A small room, is indeed, left vacant, which is /'humorously) designated 
for the treatment of such cases ; but there is no access to it, save through 
the main hospital, and the room is wholly unsuitable. 

A tolerably convenient water closet and bath room are attached, but 
they are in the same roonv- and tnere is no supply of hot water, which, 
for bathing purposes, has to be carried to the hospital in pails. These 
defects should of course be remedied. 

The supply of medicines, at the time of your committee's visit, wag 
inadequate, and no surgical instruments are provided by the State for the 
prison. 

One of your committee attended the sick call, and was much gratified 
by the kind manner and treatment of the physician, Dr. Button. 



There is among tho priaonerB a frightful development and araonnt of 
pulmonary diaeaae, the inevitable result of the bad ventilation of the' 
prison. " ' 

Masturbation is also fearfally prevalent ; and, as this is one of thtf* 
greatest evils of prison life, it needs a few words of comment, ' 

Many, if not most, of tlie priBoners are of previous diasoliite life, with- 
out mental culture, and lience are deprived of any internal resource' 
against the tedium of incarceration; and they are, at the same time," 
ignorant of the evils to which they expose themselves by this practice. 

It is, as has been said, very prevalent, and especially on Sundays, so 
that the morning sick call on Monday is occupied to a considerable 
extent by the pallid, tremulous and exhausted victims of this vice. 

Your committee desire briefly to suggest some remedies : ■" 

The prisoners should be carefully and constantly warned of the danget' 
of the habit. 

Your committee found that this duty had been performed to some 
extent by the physician, and also by the Roman Catholic Priests on their 
visitations ; but the injunctions of the physician are, as is well known, 
almost systematically disregarded by patients of all classes ; and the' 
plain statement by visitors, in whom the prisoners have learned to place' 
confidenco, will effect more than the remonstrance of the officers of the • 
prison. 1 

Relaxation, outdoor and indoor amusements, should be provided, so 
that the mind may be occupied ; and, above all, the defective lighting of' 
the prison should be remedied, so as to admit of mental occupation. 

The Sunday life, especially, of a convict in our prisons is a fearful 
thing in itself, and fearfully provocative of this vice. 

With the exception of the one daily service, and for some of the con- 
victs the exercises of the Sunday school, it is a day of forced idleness in 
cells too close, confined and dark to admit of reading with comfort, or 
ofany mental employment ; and, not to disguise the truth, the day ia 
spent by perhaps the majority of the inmates in almost constant mastnr- 
bation. 

Another evil which requires reprohei 
of visitors. 

The amount received by Auburn Pri 
year was $3,153.75, the price of adm 
a very large i 
received, as they belor 



)n is the unrestricted admission 

n from visitors during the past 
a being 25 cents, in addition to 
: of persona visiting from whom no payment was 
d to classes exempted by law from the payment 



of ffces ; this number being at least fifty per cent 

There was, therefore, admitted the enormous number of 12,91 fl persona 
from curiosity merely, as those who visit the prison on business or to 
see their friends or relatives are not counted liere. 

The evils resulting from this immense number of nearly forty visitors 
per day, ought to be at once evident, 

[Asaem. No. 62.] 3 
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It gives increased facilities for escape and for the introdaction of ooo- 
tfaband articles, especiallj liquors. It keeps the workshops in a per- 
petual fermeht of curiosity, leads to infractions of discipline and con- 
sequent punishment, but especially it exerts an evil iuflueuce on the 
matter of which we are now speaking. . 

Fully three-quarters of these visitors are women. The motive of aach 
visits is not always certain, but they are almost entirely confined to the 
male department of our prisons, and the deportment and gestures of 
these female visitors often indicate that they are impelled, perhaps 
unconsciously, by a morbid sexual curii^^ity. The effect upon men, long 
deprived of sexual indulgence, is very injurious. It produces immediate 
excitement, leading, as has been said, to breaches of discipline, and pro-. 
duces an unhealthy frame of mind and of sexual appetite, which is fol- 
lowed by increased indulgence in masturbation. ' 

Your committee is led to speak thus plainly from their own observa- 
tion of .the somewhat careless manner and carriage of female visitors 
before men morbidly on the watch for any gesture or casual exposure 
which may stimulate amatory desire, and from a wish fully to state the- 
reasons which induce them to recommend a great reduction in the visit- 
ing of strangers. 

The State has no right, either in regard to its own dignity or duty, to 
make its prisoners a public show. 

Keformation is greatly impeded by it, for it destroys that which Satan 
has often left as a means of reformation^ the sense of shame. It fixes 
more deeply in the convict's mind the impression, which is the chief ob- 
stacle to improvement, that he is an object of hatred or contempt to his 
fellows; and it is felt, especially by the better class, as a profound de-: 
gradation and a sad addition to their punishment. 
, If it be, as it certainly is, desirable to furnish the better convicts with 
a small sum of money on their discharge, that being the purpose to- 
which the admission fund is now devoted, let the State supply the same 
amount from its treasury rather than make its prisoners a spectacle for . 
idle and prurient curiosity. 

. The admission of visitors to Auburn State Prison is a great evil, which 
should immediately be abated. It is just to the warden to state tbati 
this matter id n'ot under his control, 

The lunatic, asylum at Auburn contains two victims of the vice of- 
ipasturbation from Auburn prison. 

The dietary of the prison struck your committee as good. The arti- 
cles provided during their visit were tasted by them. 

. The physician informed them that he tasted the food daily, and no com- 
plaint was made to them by any of the convicts. 

There was one case of scurvy under treatment at the time of our visit.. 

The prisoners should take supper, as well as breakfast and dinner, in 
the dining room. The cells are too clo£fe ^nd smaU to take Uieir supper, 
in, as they now do. 



The rations arc occasionally cooked some time before tliey are eaten, 
which shiiiild never, at uil events in the eummer, be allowed. 

In respect of the prison buildings, with the exception of the wash 
room and some neighboring structures, the committee were saDiafied 
with Iheir cleanliness. In fuct, it was us clean, probably, as its faulty 
construction admiited. 

With regard to the provision made for the personal clconlineas of the 
convicts, we were not satiBfied. 

Wtitfir ia not provided in the prison, though the neighboring' Owasco 
creek furnishes an abundant supply.. The men aro marched to their 
workshops, where they aro permitted, not compelled, to wash; and 
they may do bo before dinner ntid supper in troughs small, shallow, badly 
contrived, and insufficient in number, with which the said woikahopa 
are supplied. 

No facilities for bathing in the prison are prorided. 

The quadrangle in the yard of the prison has two tanks 26 feet 
by 12, containing about three feet of water, in each of which an 
entire shop of 20, 30 or 40 men are allowed to bathe, if it can be so 
called, oLce a week, there being no stream running through these tajiks, 
but the water ia introduced by force pumps. 

Of course, for any purpose of health or cleanliness, tbey are worsa 
than useless. ' 

No sheets are supplied, and the flannel blankets, saturated with the 
effluviuni of bodies heated by work, and inauESciently cleansed, ara 
changed " as often as needed," This is also tlie case with the clothing 
of the convicts; and the expression ia far more general than your comr 
mittee would have liked to hear. The bed ticks are washed once a 
year. The blankets are hung out in the prison galleries, bul tlie atmos- 
phere of the place ia such as to render this a ceremony of comparatively 
little value. 

Convicts should also be supplied with two shirta, if anything like 
cleanliness be deaiced. 

The men appeared tolerably clean in their persons, but here, as your 
committee fear, is the case in all prisons, due attention is not paid to 
the clothing and bedding of couvicta. 

IV. Moral, Religutos and Educational CoNrmoN or thb Pmaos. 

The spiritual well-being of the prisoners ia entrusted to the chaplain, 
Ecv. D. A. Shcpard, who also discharges the duties of librarian, and 
superintends the correspondence of pi isoners, making his office a very la- 
borious one. 

Service ia held in the chapel once every Sunday, attended by all the 
prisoners. There ia also a Sunday school attended only by the better 
class of the prisoners. 

Your committee venture to suggest that this regulation, however con- 
ducive tJt prison discipline, considered as a reward for good conduct, 
may exclude from religious influence those who need it moat. 
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No attempt has been made to establish prayer meetings, similar to 
those at Sing Sing; and jour committee are inclined to believe that it* 
may be well to await the result in that prison, before establishing them 
elsewhc^^e. The service on Sunday is said to be devoutly, or fit least 
respectfully attended. There is a convict choir, as at Sing Sing, with 
good results. * , . 

. Each cell is supplied with a Bible and hymn book, a practice which 
the committee desire specially to commend. The impression produced' 
on the minds of convicts, so like those of children, by a short piece of 
religious poetry, is often wonderfully strong; and the hymn book oflett 
forms an easy and perhaps the only practicable introduction to the Bible. 

In the mind of a convict two things are deeply fixed, a regard for his 
own comfort, which he oonsiders wantonly disregarded, and a convic- 
tion of the hatred of the whole human race against him. It is equallj 
true that vice and crime are, to a certain extent, regarded as semi-physical 
diseases, springing not unfrequently from physical causes, snch as filthy, 
confined habitations, personal uncleanliness, and the like, which causeit 
are to be removed. 

Hence the care of government should be to make its prisons so healtln 
ful as to reverse, if possible, all the vice producing conditions; and th^ 
first duty of individual philanthropy is sympathy with the physical and 
moral sufferings of the prisoners. 

Once convinced of human sympathy and regard, the prisoner has ad- 
vanced one great step towards reformation. 

For the like reason, judicious correspondence with prisoners is benefi- 
cial to them. 

On the other band, the continual hope cjf pardon and its inevitable d\B^ 
appointment cause a dangerous and frightful condition, sadly at variance 
with discipline and christian patience. 

Moral precepts or lectures on the enormity of crime may do gt>od^ 
when cast upon soil prepared to receive them ; but the agencies which 
are to prepare the way for the reformation of criminals must be sympai^ 
thy and affection, real, not assumed, for the unhappy subjects of punish- 
ment. ' 

Everything about the prison should conduce to this end — the comfort 
and cleanliness of the person, the cell and clothing of the prisoner, 
the quality of his food, and, as far as practicable, the mode in which it 
is served to him. In fine, his whole prison life must teach him that he 
is regarded as a man, and the subject of human interest, or no progress 
toward a new and better life can be made. 

Complaints were made by contractors to your committee of laxity in 
prison discipline; but we as yet believe that what contractors resent as 
a laxity of discipline, is merely a regard for the best interests and wel- 
. fare of the prisoner. 

In the religious duties of the Sunday School, valuable aid is rendered 
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by the BtiidentB of the neighboriDg Theological Seminary; but your oom- 
mittee was greatly pained to lo&in thiit it had bcea fouud ucoessary to 
exclude one of those ntiidents from, the school for carrying' out of the 
, prison, concealed in a Lymu book, communicatioiis to a citizen not per- 
mitted by the rules, 

ViHitora to the prison, whetlier philanthropic or otherwise, should 
remember that one of tiieir first duties is to iuculc&te, both by precept 
aad ejtample, obedience to its regulations. 

It is too often the case that the habitB of conduct and^chaiacter of 
inferior officials, contractora and foremen, constitute a very bad example, 
and excite discontent anion^ the men, roBulting in the v«ry natural 
remark, " I am no worse than the men set over me here, and it is very 
unfair that I should be in prison, and they at large." 

The ciiaplain does not reside in the prison, and Jiie office ia very incon- 

There is B well selected library of about 2,000 vohimee, which are cir- 
culated at the workshops, a practice which the committee cannot com- 
mend. It does not tend to improve discipline in the shops, and does not 
bring the convicts into so close relatione with the chaplain as the mode 
adopted at Sing Sing (P. Assn. Hep., 1863, p. 69), which is, in the opin- 
ion of tI)o committee, notwithstanding the labor and time expended, 
far preferable ia its results. 

Three teachera are employed to give secular instruction, but their 
number is wholly iaadequat«i, Still, good results 4ro produced, many 
learning to read and write in the prison, and the remark being not un- 
frequent in convicts' letters, that the writer used his pen in corrospond- 
enee for the' Qrst time. 

The number and pay of teachers should be increased, and the cells so 
lighted and the time table of the prison so arranged aa to admit of their 
spending more time with each convict. The time oow spent with each 
does not average over tea minutes twice a week. 

The same cruel practice as to convicts' work obtains here as at Sing 
Sing. They are never taught a. tirade. Each is kept at some one pact 
of it, and never acquires any handicraft that can support him on his dis- 
cbarge. 

If the theory of our system is to be practically carried out, this should 
no longer be allowed, but each convict should be taught a complete trade. 

, This fact ia much mourned over by the better class of convicts, who 

complain that while tit oy can polish the mountings of a harness or mould 

or cover them, no one of them knows how to perform all the processes 

of the trade, so as to secure him employment on his discharge. 

V. The Pbtsonsrs. 

The prison was not at all full at the time of our visit. The more im- 
portant statistics of the inmates for the past year, as shown by the 
chaplain's report, are as follows: 
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Uace.— ^Whites, 611; blacks, 89; total, 650. 

jyo/iOiVy.— Natives, 870; foreigners, 180; total, 660. 

Crimea. — Against persons, 121; against property, 428; total, 650. 

Terms of Sentence, — One year and less than two, 16; two and less 
than three, 135; three and less than four, 71; four and less than five, 86; 
'five and less than six, 110; six and less than seven, 9; seven and less 
than eight, 20; eight and less than nine, 12; nine and less than ten, 3; 
ten and less than eleven, 75; eleven and less than twelve, 0; twelve and 
less than thirteen, 4; thirteen and less than fourteen, 0; fourteen, and 
less than fifteen, 8; fifteen and less than sixteen, 20; sixteen and less 
than seveliteen, 1; twenty years, 6; for life, 20; until executed, 2; 
tOta\ 550. 

Moral habits. — Temperate, 133; intemperate, 263; moderate, 154; 
- Commitments and recommitments. — First conviction, 457; second, 71; 
third, 17; fourth, 3; fifth, 2; total, 550. 

Social Edations. — Married, 225; unmarried, 233; unknown, 92; 
•^total, 550. , » 

The committee suggested to the warden the propriety of devoting a 
part (say one hour) of each day, for conversation with such persons as 
"might desire to see him for complaint, or to seek counsel. We are of 
the opinion^hat a regulation of this kind would prove eminently bene- 
ficial. He reports that he visits all the men daily, and sometimes moro 
frequently, in, their shops, but we are of the opinion that the result 
desired' can be better obtained by a private interview than by one in the 
presence of the contractors, keepers and foremen. 

The causes of crime, to judge merely from the prisoners' statements^ 
seemed, as usual, chiefly drinking and bad company, though these state- 
ments are partly owing to the desire of the prisoner to shift the guilt of his 
fall to some human tempter. 

• 

VI. Discipline of the Prison. 

This, at all times the most difficult point of a prison system, can 
scarcely be considered with anything of fairness upon the evidence of a 
single visit of a few days only. 

Punishment is of course, often necessary, and must sometimes be 
severe, but frequent and severe punishment is an evidence of imperfect 
rather than of good ditrcipline. 

The punishment mainly relied upon is confinement in the dungeon, a 
simple dark cell, with or without deprivation of food, the iron cap, 
•which is familiar to you, and bucking. This last (a common punish- 
ment in the army), the physician considers a brutal and dangerous pun- 
ishment, and it is rarely resorted to. 

The shower bath, we rejoice to say, is hot used. 
" The philanthropy which abolished the ** cat," to make room for the 
process of gradual strangulation by drowning, which is concealed uud^r 
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the wholly inappropriate name of Fihowcr bath, for the partial dislocation 
of the iirabB produced by bucking, or for the crucifixion of the yoke, is 
very doubtful. The punishment of confinement in a dark cell, of priva- 
tion of food, or the ball and chain, may fail in eomc rare instances of 
extreme i us ubordi nation, and in thenc it is doubtful whether the cat was 
eitlier less cfiectunl or mure objectionable than its modern successors. 
Death has followed the shower bath, never we believe the use of the cat, 
and one can be as brutally administered as the other. 

Tlie only aaft-guard is in the character of the ofEccrs in charge. 

Tlie rules of the prison are few and simple, but sufficient system does 
not seem to be observed in communicating them to the prisoner. This 
sliould bo one of the first duties peiformed on his admission, and it 
ehould be often repeated. 

Attempts at escape are not unfrequent, and are sometimes, though 
yavely, succeesfiil. Three have succeeded during the year. 

The internal discipline of the prison has not been improved by the 
transfer to it of u large number of prisoners from Sing Sing, comprising 
very naturally those most troublesome, and of whom the authorities at 
Sing Sing were most anxious to rid themselves. 

The d*rk cells or dungeons are, like those in Sing Sing prison, badly 
placed, where the luuiates can hear too much of what passes about 
them and disturb their neighbors. 

VII, CoMMDTATTON. 

The commutation law, enabling convicts to earn a remission of part 
of their sentence, works admirably in many ways. 

It alf.jrds a premium for good conduct, and uorrelatively it compels the 
prisoners to realize that lliey are momentarily liable to a punishment 
for misconduct by its forfeiture, while it gives them that mainspring of 
all healthy action, the prospect of something to bo attained by their own 
exertions ; that motive and natural hope so fearfully absent from ordi- 
nary prison life. 

As interpreted, it gives for good conduct during the first 
a years 2 months. 
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and four months per year for each year beyond ten, 

The introduction of a carefully devised system of rewards, either by 
law or by the discretionary power of the warden, would produce similar 
beneficial results. The objections to the system of overwork in thia 
acpect will be stated hereafter. 
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Classificatioii of the prisoDera^ either by the building of xsMxj n^w 
, prisons, as suggested, or by a separation in the existing ones, woold 
tend to a like good result, 

YIII. Length of Sentences. 
Few strangers to prison matters know how terrible a punishment two 
years confinement in the State prison is, and, as matters of mere ade- 
quacy of punishment, short sentences are preferal)1e to long ones. 

1. The chance of pardon is less, as is cles^rly shown by prison statis- 
tics both here and elsewhere. 

2. The general testimony of prison officers is, that short sentence men 
conduct themselves better in prison than those whose sentences are 
longer. 

3. There is a greater chance of reformation and a future moral life where 
the sentence is short ; a long one deadens all the energy, and the conyict 
comes forth a living dead man, forgotten by his friends, and himself for- 
getting all the useful matters he once knew.; unfit for any better life 
than his prison, which he no longer dreads; it has spent upon him all its 
force. 

The policy of obviating the first objection by allowing no pardoning 
power, is mentioned beq^use it has been urged by men of great scientific 
und theoretical attainments, but mentioned with disapproval, and merely 
for the sake of adding that a year of practical work among criminals 
would forever dispel any suph , theoretical fancy. 

Finally, we are able to assert that many reformations take plaise in 
prisons and after discharge ; that many convicts, notwithstanding the 
general aversion to employing them, succeed in obtaining good situa- 
tions and becoming reputable citizens ; and herein we 'fihd encourage- 
ment in our own labor and a source of congratulation to the State. 

In connection with the subject of discharge, it is to be noted that the 
State appropriates $10 for a suit of clothes for each convict, a sum 
ridiculously inadequate. 

Hence, instead of a plain new suit of clothes^ suited to his station and 
appropriate to the intended commencement, of a. new life, the discharged 
prisoner is clad in cast-off and repaired garments of gentlemen, which 
rarely tend to give him ai» honest appearance, and deprive him of the 
little encouragement of a span new suit to recommence the world in. 

We recommend an additional appropriation, and the purchase of new 
and suitable garments^ . . . 

IX. The Contract System and Over Work. 

Here, as in the o,ther prisons of the State, this plan is adopted, and it 
is not too much to say that wherever it is found, it interferes with priaqn 
discipline, impedes reformation, and is an effectual banner to any good 
results anticipated from our prison system, . -- 

One effect following immediately from it has been experienced by yoiir 
committee in the almost utter impossibility of obtaining reliable, infpr 
matioa of the state of the prison. 
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Wliile the ofScera of Auburn State Prison nnite in the statement that | 
its discipline was never better, the contractors seem equallj unaaioiouB 
10 the opinion that it has never been so bad. 

Your committee, spending a d«y or two only at the prison, cannot 
safely determine by their own observation. No compliiints are made 
BBve by contractors, and the treatment of the inmates seemed to the 
.committee mild and humane; tliongh in the worlishops they detected 
symptoms of laxity in discipline, which they thought should be referred 
' rather to inherent vice in the contract system than to its administration. 

With the present absurd and wicked system of electing prison officers 
by the people, and for short terms, added to the appointment of subordi- 
nate officers by the inspectors and not by the warden, who has therefore 
no control over them, and frequently finds in them intriguers for hia 
' place rather than assistants, it is idle to look for much good in the 
administration of our prison ; but how much is the danger of unwise 
elections increased by a system which puts the whole public reputation 
of a person in tbe mouths of men whose interests are opposed to that of 
the public. 

The first effect of the system — and its more statement ought to be 
enough to condemn it — ie, that it places, for the whole working day, all 
the prisoners contracted for under the almost entire control of men with . 
no ofiicial responsibility ; independent to a great extent of the prison 
authority ; of unknown character, and not at all interested either in the 
moral, intellectual, or physical well being of the convicts ; their only 
■ recommendation being that of having proved^the highest bidders for the 
human beings hired to them. 

In the prosecution of the labor desired, strangers to the prison, 
employed as agents, foremen, or in some cases even as workmen, are 
introduced among the convicts, and the difibrent positions occupied by 
these men as to wages and reputation is a constant source of irritation 
to the prisoners. 

These latter are perfectly aware of the additional disgrace imposed 
upon them by thus hiring them out to men of whose morals the State 
cares nothing, and are also well aware of a further objection to the 
system, to wit, tliat the relation between keeper and contractor is usually 
one either of opposition, ending commonly in the discharge of the keeper 
or bis removal to another shop, or of extensive and ill concealed bribery. 

From the introduction of strangers arise escapes, and the smuggling 
into the prison of liquors and olher contraband articles. From the char- 
acters and interests of contractors and keepers, come frauds upon the 
State, oppressive exaction from some of the prisoners, and a fearful 
example of misconduct and dishonesty in official station to all. 

Our prisons at the present moment, it is fair to say, are practically 
regulated by no consideration for the public welfare, and by no regard to 
the moral improvement or even the punishment of their inmates, but 
solely by views of the pecuniary results of their labor to the contracto 
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In the connection, as a comment npon the practical working of the 
system, even in a money making point of view, your committee present, 
without comment, except the remark that it shows the inevitable result 
of the system, the following comparative table of Sing Sing and Aabnm 
prisons, for the year ending September 30th, 1863: 

Total male prii. 19'ot on oon. Earniofs. Ezpentaf. Coftofeoa- 

6n oontraot. Monthly ar. f ieta mt 

Monthly av. cumUi. 

SingSing 020.90 279 83 $86,S37 86 $128,19160 $!• 94 

Aaharn 606 101.08 97,»26 06 86,294 64 9 IS 

Convicts are sentenced to confinement at hard labor, and the sei^tence 
corresponds with both the policy of the law and the requirements ef 
philanthropy, demanding the steady employment of prisoners. 

■ * ■ 

The practice under the contract system is to give c^ch convict a cer- 
tain task. If this be large, some men are fully employed and others 
worked to death ; if small, some finish it in a few hours, and are then idle 
and unmanageable; others continue working among their idle fellows, 
weary and discontented. 

From tins arises the system of overwork, by which the stimulus of 
reward, which ought to be a powerful agent of reformation in the hands 
of the warden, extended to the best men, is taken from him and given 
to strangers, to use for their own profit, and by them extended to their 
favorites, or at best to the quickest workman, irrespective of any other 
consideration. 

Over work is not given in all the shops, and hence to the jealousy of 
individuals is added that of classes. 

The money made by this over work ought to be paid to the wiM'den 
for the prisoner, but, in practice, contractors prefer to give it to the 
privsoners in the form of contraband articles at a profit of 100 per cent. 

The deliberate opinion of your committee is that, under the present 
system of appointment and election to office, of contracting and over 
work, the entire theory of our penal system is rendered nugatory. In- 
spection may correct isolated abuses, and philanthropy relieve isolated 
cases of distress, but real systematic improvement is impossible. 

Your committee reports the striped prison dress as being also a use- - 
less and unwise degradation, totally needless, if the prison be efiSciently 
watched, and destructive of all respect. 

They were not, on the whole, dissatisfied with the appearance of the 
prison, and think themselves not in a condition to pass positively upon 
' its discipline, though the impression produced upon them was that it 
was sufficiently strict and steady. 

Respectfully submitted. 

J. H. ANTHON, /or the Committee. 

A letter from Dr. Button to the chairman of the. committee on the sab- 
ject of prison punishments is appended: 
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IIoSPlTiL OP THS AlTBimy PRIBON, 

October 21«i, 1864, 
To John H. Anilon, Esq. : 

Dciir Sir. — I havn finiahed the matter id ray annual report,' and hei 
■with Bcnd you a copy of tbe tables, contaiuitig probably all the informi 
tion you will desire. I will also, as you wiehed, give you aome of my 
own ideua of puiiishineiit. 

Ab preliminary, allow me to say that it ia a subject of very great 

^importance, a proper understanding of which involves ihe entire scieuce 

' of oiir whole physical, intellectual, moral and spiritual being. I thcre- 

i'orc do not presume to hiivo such an understanding of the subject as 

/would give my opinion much weight. 

I think all punishment should bo reformatory, and so administered as 
.to impress upou the mind of the convict uot only its necessity, but its 
.Utility to himself. If so administered, the kind is of less cousequej 
,than the manner of its use. 

As a general rule, those who punish most have the worst diacipli 
Cqrlain and sevei-fi punishment for every violation of rules, does 
.prevent such violations. To enforce and maintain discipline, there n 
Ik- mental and moral snperiorily in the keeper to such a degree as to be 
felt by the convict. He should possess a willpower as a natural eudow- 
raenl, with perfect self-control, which will make the convict feel that ho 
must obey. Such keepers do not need to use physical punishment. 
Uiifurtniialely such qualifications are not common. 

Punishment should be prescribed as a pli^'sician treats bis patients. 
If the pathoh'gy is not understood, the treatment fails, A common 
blucksmilh is as well qualified to repair a watch, or a tailor to make a 
steam engine, as a common politiciiin is for a keeper of aState prison. Yet 
nearly all llie men appointed receive nuch places from the fact that they 
arc unfit fur-any other business, and such uu appointment pays a political 
debt to a neighborhood or family. 

In this view, what are the best means to be used in such hands 7 
The yoke, bucking, the dungeon or dark cell, on short rations of bread 
and water, und confinement in cells prepared for such purposes, and Ihe 
,'BamG fare, are the means used here. 

All these means, by the pain and suffering they produce, the absti- 
nence from food, fresh air, light and exercise, reduce the strength and 
vigin-, until the will is subdued, the passions subside, and tbe oonvict 
,,jicldH. 

Now, while the will is subdued by exhaustion of physical strength, 
unlfss some moral feeling or principle is awakened and brought into 
exercise, so as to have a controlling influence afterwards, no reforma- 
tion f Hows which is of any benefit. As soon as the system is full of 
rich blood, [he same turhnleut and unruly npiiit is miinift-sted, and a 
repctilion of the puiiishmeut is met by a defiance of all puiiiuhment. A 
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man caimot give what he does not possess, consequently he cannot ploii^ 
morals if he has not seed, nor cultivate them if he does not hve sach 
flowers. Some keepers never punish, and have the best discipline. 
Others use punishment occasionally, and do not feel it necessary to 
'repeat it on the same subject. Others, again, use all kinds on the same 
. subject, and then leave him a permanent resident of a cell until his time 
is out. 

Many of the convicts are broken down subjects, have lived a life of 
indolence and dissipation, and work six days of ever week of the year is 
a groat change for them. 

If the contractor pays for their labor, he wants it; and if they are not 
sick, the keeper must get it out of them. If they have weak lungs, are 
thin in flesh, and of a nervous, irritable temperament, they cannot be 
yoked without danger of permanent injury. If they are scrofulous or 
tubercular subjects, the dungeon is still more dangerous; and this class 
are quite as disobedient as any. The law prohibits the use of the whip 
or cat. 

I have never witnessed its use, and cannot speak of it from personal 
knowledge; but if the infliction of pain or other suffering be indispensable 
to maintain order and compel obedience, I am unable to see the wis- 
dom of the* law which allows the use of a more dangerous means of 
punishment. 

But the whip is a relic of barbarism, and the civilization of this en- 
lightened age will not tolerate its use. 

How much better is the yoke, bucking, or the dungeonf Is the sting 
upon the skin any more barbarous than exhaustion from the yoke, or the 
pangs of hunger, or of being deprived of light, fresh air, and exercise T 
Are the latter more refined or humane ? 

If the State cannot afford to furnish intellectual and moral force to 
govern and reform the ignorant and vicious inmates of its prisons, th^n 
allow the use of such means, as the capacities of its oflBcers can under- 
stand and employ. No permanent injury even need follow the use of the 
whip. This cannot be said of any of the means now in use here. 

The cells oif this institution are nearer a " relic'' of barbarism than is 
the whip. The convicts are sentenced to confinement and hard labor 
for a term of years, but under such a sentence, has the State a right to 
make that sentence a death penalty f And yet how can a hereditary tu' 
hercular consumption subfect escape death, if compelled to lodge >iye years 
in one of these cells, which, from the construction and the number (550) 
^in one wing, cannot possibly be supplied with fresh air ? 

Every Monday morning, a great number of men are so debilitated and 

weak from long confinement in the foal air of those cells (two nights and 

one day) that the'y earnestly beg to be excused from labor, when, if 

' refreshed by rest and sleep, they would much, rather prefer labor to 

idleness. 
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Masturbation under these circumstances is much more debilitating 
and sooner leads to insanity and idiocy. 

This revolting practice prevails to an alarming extent, and there is 
no eflfectual remedy. 

I think it is greatly increased in excitable subjects by the sight of 
large numbers of females, who are constantly visiting the prison and 
passing through every shop in droves. ^ 

This should be prohibited entirely, t have thus endeavored to give 
you some of my views, gathered from observatipn here. If they are of 
sufficient interest to pay you for the trouble of their perusal, I shall be 
Satisfied. - I remain very truly, 

Yours &C., 

J. D. BUTTON, 

Physician. 
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KEPORT ON CLIl^rTON PRISON. 
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The undersigned, a committee appointed to *l visit, inspect and exam- 
ine." the Clinton State Prison, respectfully report: ^ 

That they visited the prison on the 17 th and 18th days of August^ 
completing their examination on the afternoon of the latter date. 

The prison is situated sixteen miles west of Plattsbnrgh/ Clinton 
county, in the township of Dannemora, upon a site some seventeen hun- 
dred feet above the level of Lake Champlain, in the midst of a magnifi^ 
' cent mountainous country, and amid surroundings perfectly in keeping 
with the needs of the institution, as to salubrity, security and conven- 
ience of industrial accessories. The incipiency and early history of the 
iqstitution have some remarkable, if not romantic, chariicteristics. Af- 
ter the Legislature had decided to locate a state prison atDannemora, in 
order to work some iron-mines, there situated, by convict labor, Mr- 
Ransom Cook was delegated to erect the prison buildings, and wa^ 
appointed the first warden of the institutiob. He took about sixty Sing 
Sing prisoners up to Plattsburgh, and thence to Dannemora; set them at 
work felling trees and preparing timber; and then superintended their 
construction of a stockade fence twenty feet high around an area of 
thirty-seven acres of land. The convicts worked faithfully by day, and 
at night were each chained to a rope to prevent escapes. They soon 
succeeded in fencing themselves in from contact with the outer worldi 
and, their stockade completed, their warden began the erection of '' stone 
walls '' which did ^* a prison make," and which, in due time, became 
what has since, for twenty years, been known as the Clinton State 
Prison. Not a prisoner escaped during these preliminary labors; and, 
so admirably cand effectually did Mr. Cook carry out his original plan, 
liiat very few convicts have ever succeeded in getting away from the 
prison, except by regular discharge. It is also a fact, that attempts at 
escape are, as compared with the prisons at Auburn and Sing Sing, quite 
infrequent, as well a§i fruitless. 

The prison is under the charge of Mr. John Parkhurst, a gentleman, 
in our judgment, admirably fitted for the position by his experience, tact, 
kind heartedness and executive ability. In Mrs. Parkhurst, the institu- 
tion possesses a matron, whose interest in the convicts manifests itself 
practically and greatly to the advantage and comfort of the prisoners, 
to whom she performs the part of a true and faithful friend. 



The convicts at Clioton Prison arc, an at the other State prisons, 
farmed out to coutractora, who secure tlieir labor for from thirty-seven 
and a half to fifty cents per day, on terms varying from one to five j'ears 
in length. The low rate at which the regular day's work of more than 
three hundred men is thus secured, of course results most advantageously 
to the contractor. This is evident from the singla circuinstajice that 
nails are here manufactured from the ore, (the mine being on the prison 
premises), and, after going through all the processes of smeltiug, forg- 
ing, rolling and cutting, are turned out in Itcga, all ready for shipment, 
at the insignifieant coat of nevenly dollars per ton, or about three and a 
quarter cents per pound. It is calculated that these nails, delivered at 
New York, cost less than four cents per pound. They are sold as fast 
as manufactured at ten cents a pound, paying a proAl of one hundred 
and fifty cents upon their coat, all which accrues to the contractors alone, 
the State derivitig no benefit whatever from the advanced price, as it 
undoubtedly should. The shoe conlractors do not, perhaps, clear quite 
BO large a proSi, but their operations are very successful, as is naturally 
expected, where the wages paid are only thirty-seven cents a day. 

The visitor to Clinton Prison cannot fail to find much to interest him. 
'< Taone not familiar with the iron manufacture, an inspection of the va- 
rious processes through which iron ore is here made to pass from the 
mine into a keg of nails, is calculated to inspire considerable wonder 
and delight. Not the least exciting scene in the series, is that furnished 
at night in the foundry and rolliilg mill, where, lit up by the glare of 
numerous forge fires, the convicts prepare the strips of iron, from which 
the nails are cut by the cutting machine, The surroundings and acces- 
Bories of this part of the manufacture are as closely suggestive of the 
infernal regions and their attendant horrors, as aftything the eye of mati 
ever saw; and certainly they impress the mind more forcibly in that di- 
rection than any mere description by pen or voice. 

The system of vqntilation here followed was introduced by Ransom 
Cook in the original construction of the building, and though not equal 
to the full demands of science and health, is the most effective that has 
fallen under our obrervation among the prisons of this State. The halls 
and cells arc generally void of unpleasant odor, which is, doubtless, to a 
great extent, due to the rigid enforcement of cleanliness, but which in 
itself will not relieve the atmosphere of the peculiar animal effluvinm, 
the certain attendant of every crowded and utiventilated apartment, 
however cleanly its walls and flooi-s, and which prevails more or less in 
all other institutions of similar character, where the system of ventila- 
tion is imperfect. 

To the belter ventilation here found, conjoined with the general salu- 
brity of the situation, the regular hours of labor and the good diet, is to 
be attributed the small amount of sickness observed, cases of acute dis- 
ease being very rare, and such as require medical care being mostly 
hereditary in their origin, or the results of evil habits prior to admission. 
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As to the prison management it may be safely averred, in genefal 
terms, that the institution is admirably conducted, both as regards the 
punitive and reformatory elements which should be blended in the gov 
ernment of a prison. The keepers are humane, but firm, in aduiinister- 
ing discipline, punishments are not frequent or cruel; the convicts .are 
more contented and better behaved, in the main, than in other prisons' 
visited by your committee; they are fed well, comfortably clothed, and 
not overworked ; they are permitted to select books from a good library 
of 2,000 volumes; they have a kind chaplain, a careful and intelligent 
physician, and very watchful keepers and guards. Of course, as usual in 
prisons, it is difiScult to find a convict who has any idea that his punish- 
ment is just; but, even in this respect, Clinton is an exceptional place, 
fbr your committee discovered one or two of these rarae aves, who con- 
fessed very frankly that. they were receiving their desepts, and one was 
candid enough to admit that the State Prison was the very best place 
for him. Such specimens of candor, however, are of the rarest sort; the 
general view taken by convicts being that they have been victims of 
perjury, shystering lawyers, or unjust and prejudiced juries.- 

The committee which visited this prison in 1863, on behalf of the 
Prison Association, Messrs. Solomon Jenner, John Stanton Gould' and 
E. C. Win«i8, made, it wtU be remembered, a thorough inspection, and 
reported the results of the same in an exhaustive and detailed state- 
ment, which was printed in the last annual report of the Association. 
In view of the intelligent. and pomplete presentation of the subject by 
that committee, the undersigned have not felt called upon to follow 
closely in the same path, or to occupy space in repeating the same state- 
ments, which, in the main, are as timely and appropriate this year as in 
1863. Your committee have consequently contented themselves with a 
general, rather than a particular, reference to most of the matters con- 
nected with the Clinton prison. 

F.W.BALLARD, 
HENRY K. BULL, 
JNO. H. GRISCOM. 



(B.) 

REPORT ON SING SING PRISON. 

2b the ChaiTman of the Executive Oommillee of Ike Priwn Associaiion of 

New York : 

The undersigned, a, special committee, appointed to examine and in- 
spect the State prison at Sing Sing, respectfully report : 

Thattliey proceeded with such examination during the past summer, and 
found many things demanding attention, which they would now bring 
to the notice of the board, had not the same already been so fully set 
forth in the last annual report of the Association, 

Your committee, during their examination, were particularly struck 
with the force and justice of the language used in that report in respect 
to the great evil attending the coupling of the management of the prison 
"with politics, ; and they are of the opinion that no satisfactory results 
will be attained until this system is abandoned. The opinion appears 
to prevail among the officers that efforts to reform are incompatible with 
discipline, a principle which your committee repudiate, and which this 
association has uniformly opposed from its organization. 

Your committee found, in the hospital, several cases where there is no 
hope that the patients will recover. Some of these are kept there bed- 
ridden for a long time, and it is a matter for careful consideration, 
■whether sOme legislation ought not to be had, providing for the relief 
of prisoners thus afflicted. 

The practice of permitting visitors to go through the prison on pay- 
ment of a feo of twenty-five cents, still continues, and is deemed by yonr 
committee as highly objectionable. It produces a bad effect on both the 
prisoners and the visitors, as the " malting a show of a person" always 
does. It is contrary to the grave character of a prison, and certainly 
incompatible with the dignity of the State. The admittance of female 
visitors is especially to be deprecated, as it proves an incentive to secret 
vice. 

Male visitors ought to be admitted only on a written permit from the 
warden, or principal keeper, after careful examination of the applicant, 
and for satisfactory reasons. Visitors of the other sex should only be 
admitted to the female department, except in rare instances, where 
humanily absolutely demands it. 

Theoretically, no conversation is allowed to take place among the 

prisoners; but practically, the rule ia not observed. Your committee 

, saw many instances of violating this regulation; and, so far as the out 

door workmen were concerned, little or no restraint existed to prevent 
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their speaking to each other. The facility thus offered for conspiracy 
and for general demoralization is at once seen. 

IHie use of tobacco is permitted, and this, privilege has been actually 
granted by the legislature, as to th^ wisdom of which your committee 
are divided in opinion. Convicts were seen smoking, however, during 
working hours, and this is a practice which your committee unanimously 
disapprove. • < 

The ** commutation system," as it is called, by whiQh the terms of sen- 
tence may be reduced by good conduct, is highly spoken of by the offi- 
cers, and appears to be estimated by the prisoners at its proper value. 
It is fulfilling the expectations of those who were instrumental in hav- 
ing the law passed. 

The modes of punishment are chiefly by the shower bath, the iron 
yoke, and solitary confinement. The physician of the prison is inclined 
to favor a restoration of flogging. He admits that it has serious objeo- 
tions, but in a sanitary view, he thinks it the best means of punishment 
a prison has ever known. 

Your committee do not propose to enter upon a discussion of the 
grave question of punishments. They think that no system can be 
recommended as always and invariably the best, and that any system, to 
be productive of useful results, must be wisely, discreetly and humanely 
administered. All depends upon the men who have charge of tlw 
prison, and if they be rightly chosen, we think the necessity for seriouB 
punishment will rarely occur. 

, Your committee directed their attention to the labor system in shopA 
under contractors, at this prison, as compared with the plan of labor 
under solitary confinement adopted in the prison at Riiladelphia. It is 
a diflScult question to solve, there being objeqtions to each system. 
Which ever system should be preferred, it is certain that neither will 
work well, df suitable persons are not entrusted with the managementw 

In the female department, it was represented to us as difficult to find 
remunerative and steady employment for them all. Many were idle. 

Your committee desire before closing their report, to allude once more 

to the class of persons who were employed to take charge of this prison 

and of the prisoners. It is not an agreeable duty which we perfc^m^ 

when we express the belief that many of the officers employed in the 

prison at the time of our visit are not adapted by their qualifications 

and habits, to this field of labor. It is useless to attempt to work out 

the great problem of making both a reformatory and penal institution of 

a State prison, until efiectual steps shall be taken to separate such ee- 

tablishments from the influence of political changes. 

. JOHN A. BRYAN, Chairman. 
FRANCIS LIBBER, 
WILLIAM T. BOOTH, 
HOWARD CROSBY, 
GEORGE L. PRENTISS, Committee. 
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(F.) 

EEPORT ON THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE PRI- 
SON BY THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 

On the 12th and ISth days of July, 1864, I visited, inspected, and 
examined the MasBachusetts State prison, at Charleatown; and'have 
since read the history of the institution, so far as it is embodied in the 
annual reports of the officers to the Governor and Council, from the year 
1838 to the preaenfrtime. This prison is the pride of the people of the 
old Bay State, who claim it as the model prison of the world; and, cer- 
tainly, they have abundant cause to congratulate themselves on their 
chief penal establishment, for it is undoubtedly aa admirably arranged 
and admirably managed inetitution. 

My thanks are duo to the officers of the prison for courtesies kindly 
extended by them; and particularly, to the gentlemanly and accomplish- 
ed warden, the Hon. Gideon Haynes, who afforded me every possible 
facility for the prosecution of my mission. , He personally conducted mo 
througliout the entire prison premises; patiently explained every thing 
relating to tlie arrangements; with the greatest kindness answered my ' 
numerons interrogatories; and of his own accord, proffered me the oppor- 
tunity of freely conversing with any or all of the prisoners, separate and 
apart from the officers, or any of them. 

Prison Wdl. 

The prison wall is of solid granite masonry, 25 feet high ond 5 feet 
thick at bottom, and surmounted by a stout iron railing, with watch 
towers placed at intervals on the summit. It is quadrangular in form, 
acd encircles an area of five acres; which, however, does not include 
"the entire prison premises. The site, on which the prison stands, is a 
point of land, washed on two sides by the sea, and afibrding, therefore, 
the purest and most salubrious air. A more boalthful position could 
scarcely have been selected. 

Prison Buildings. 

The prison buildings are of massive Qnincy granite. The central 
structure is an octagon, seventy-five feet in diameter and a ceiling cor- 
responding in height, with a large glass case filled with gold fish in the 
centre, a boot case containing the prison library on one side, and on tne 
other, several lounges, chairs, and writing desks for the use of officers and 
visitors. It is lighted by four immense arched double windows, extending 
from the floor to the ceiling. The prison chapel is in the upper part of thia 
central building. It is a spacious and commodious apartment; 
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lighted and well aired; having a neat and appropriate desk; provided 
with comfortable scats; cheerful and attractive in its appearance ; and 
every way adapted to the purpose for which it is designed. The kitchen, 
or cookery, as it- is here called, is in the basement of this structure. 

There are three blocks of cells, radiating from the centre building, at 
right angles to each other, and opposite one of these a range of brick 
buildings, consisting of the various prison offices and two handsome 
dwelling houses, the residences of the warden and deputy warden. In 
the three wings for the confinement of convicts, the external walls have 
large arched windows, extending from the eaves nearly to the ground, 
only enough of the blank wall being left to serve as columns for the sup- 
port of the structure. Each of these windows (there being some twenty- 
eight or thirty in all) is about nine feet wide by twenty-six in height, 
and secured by strong, upright, cylindrical iron bars-, so that each block 
forms, as it were, a complete cage in itself. The doors of the cells in 
these wings are of open work, through their whole extent, being made 
6f bars of round iron. By this arrangement of windows and doors, air 
and light are admitted to the cells almost as freely as if the outer walls 
were taken away and the doors of the cells were set wide open. An 
interesting fact connected with the arrangement just described is, that, 
originally, the external walls had only small openings at considerable 
intervals, like those in the state prison at Sing Sing, through which air 
and daylight could struggle in but moderate quantities to the interior, 
and the doors of the cells, as at Sing Sing, also were solid for more than 
half their surface, with small openings in the upper part. Five years 
ago this wretched arrangement for excluding rather than admitting the 
two great conditions of physical health, simlight and atmospheric air, 
was exchanged for the present cheerful and airy improvement. And 
this improvement was effected without the slightest difficulty. The requi- • 
site spaces were cut away in the wall, and fourteen windows, corres- ' 
ponding in all respects with those in the other and later built wings^ 
were put in, thus transforming a dark, ill-aired and gloomy structure 
into a light, well-ventilated and cheerful one. The prison, under the* 
arrangement above described, has been found to be perfectly secure, no 
escapes having been effected for many years. 

The hospital of the prison is situated at the end of one of the wings. 
It contains fourteen cells of large size. The whole arrangement in this 
department is admirable, equal to anything I have seen in any prison I 
ever visited. The apartments are well adapted to the purposes for whi^h 
they are designed, being easy of access, readily warmed, well-ventilated^ 
and so arranged as to afford opportunity for constant supervision at 
night, without the knowledge of the patients.* 

The blocks of cells radiate, as already mentioned, from the octagon 
building, with which they are immediately connected, and from which a 
perfect observation of them is had. 

■ -■ ■ ■ "■ I I ■ I II ■ r|-« -M-l ll-n-TT-T^MBW 1 II III _^ 

* See Inspector'! Report for 1854. 
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The whole number of cells iu the prison ia 654. Those in the two new 
' wings are eight and. a half feet long by four and a half wide, and seven 
feet in height. The old ones are somewhat Bmallor. The furnituroin each 
cell consists of an iron bedstead, a table with a drawer in it, a stoftl, a 
water-bucket, a night-bucket, a knife, fork and spoon, a bible and a slate. 
Each convict has, also, in his cell, a supply of pepper, aalt and vinegar, 
■wherewith to seaaon his food. 

There are, within the prison grounds, seven dwellings, which are 
rented, at a moderate charge, to as many officers employed in the estab- 
lishment. 

The Pbisom Staff. 

The staff of prison officers are a warden, deputy warden, chaplain, 
clerk, physicitfn, eleven turnkeys, eleven watchmen, eight assistant 
watchmen and a gate-keeper. The salaries paid to these officers are on 
a liberal scale, amounting, in the aggregate, to about $30,000. 

The warden, besides a. dwelling, fuel and light, receives a salary of 
(2,500, a sum sufficient, but not more than i<ufScient, to secure men of 
competent ability, and hold them permanently to the work. He receives 
his appointment to the office from the Governor and Council, and is, in a 
good degree, free from political control; since, although an Executive, 
making a nomination, would be likely to select a gentleman of his own 
party, yet it is not customary for a Governor to remove an incumbent 
npon party grounds. The warden is entrusted with the .control and 
management of all the concerns of the prison, and is held responsible 
for its .condition and the manner of conducting^ its affairs. He has the 
nomination and, in effect, the appointment of all his subordinates, ex- 
cept the chaplain, clerk, and physician, and the right to oversee and 
command them in their various duties. The present warden requires of 
all those in any way connected with the police of the prison a kind and 
. gentlemanly bearing towards the prisoners. He requires the exercise, 
on their part, of a rigid and uniform self-control in their intercourse with 
them, nor allows the use of a syllable of profane or other improper language 
towards them. And the same is true of the persons introduced by the con- 
tractors to instruct the convicts in their various trades. Not long since, one 
of these instructors so far lost command of himself as to apply a grossly 
Vulgar epithet to a convict. The man reported the language to the 
warden. This officer immediately summoned the employee before him, 
and inquired whether it was true that he had used the language report- 
ed. He admitted that he had, and immediately began, in an excited 
manner, to state the provocation under which he had done bo. The war- 
den instantly arrested the explanation with the quiet remark, " that it 
was of no consequence what the provocation had been," and added that 
if he had anything in the sliop, he could send and get it, but could never 
himself be permitted to enter the place again. The same course would 
have been, under like circurastances pursued, and has ia fact been pnr- 
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.sued on a former occasion, towards one of the prison officers. Mr. Haynes, 
on no provocation and nnder no circnnustances, permits the use, by hia 
subordinates, of irritating or offensive language towards the convicts. 
An officer must in no case forget himself, however the prisoners ma j do 
so. The latter are dealt with in another manner, but instant dismissal 
is the penalty incurred by the former. But officers are never dismissed on 
political grounds. While the unworthy are dismissed promptly and vrithr 
put hesitation, competent men are retained as long as they are willing 
to ^erve the institution. The consequence is, that the prison has, at the 
present time, a staff of officers, humane, capable and efficient in an emi- 
nent degree. Mr. Haynes's maxim is that successful discipline in a prison 
depends, in a great measure, upon the officers who are placed in immch 
diate charge of the convicts, and that therefore too much care cannot be 
used in their selection nor too great effort made to retain those who are 
found capable and faithful. He repudiates the prevalent idea that al- 
most any man who is strong, sinewy and rpugh, will do for a prison offi- 
cer. He regards this idea as a grave error. Convicts, in his opinion^ 
are ruled more by intellectual and moral forces than by muscle. An offi- 
cer who is even tempered, firm and straightforward in his intercourse, 
with them, who knows something of human nature, who studies the 
characters of the men whom he has in charge, who, in a word, is a gen- 
tleman, and never forgets it, such a man, in his judgment, will managd 
prisoners without trouble. 

The deputy-warden is the principal assistant of the warden. It is his, 
duty to attend to the opening and closing of the prison, to be present, 
during all religious services, to have a constant care of the internal 
affairs of the prison, to attend ei^ecially to its police and disciplinOj 
and to be continually moving about the prison, visiting the shopp, yards, 
hospital, cells and other departments, and seeing that the overseers keep 
their men diligently at work. In short, he must be as nearly ubiquitous 
and all-seeing as may be in the power of one man to be. 

The clerk is the accountant, bookkeeper, scribe, and, indeed, a sort of 
/actotam to the establishment. His duties are both multitudinous and 
multifarious. 

. The functions of the chaplain and physician are, perhaps, sqfficiently 
explained by their titles, though their duties will be further' set forth ini 
subsequent portions of this report. 

The turnkeys are the immediate agents of the warden and deputy- 
warden in enforcing the police and discipline of the prison, in which * 
relation their duties are manifold, numerous, of grave responsibility, 
and requiring always, for their due discharge, experience, judgment^ 
and vigilance, and often a high degree of tact and skill. 

The supreme duty of the watchmen and assistant watchmen is to pre- . 
vent, at all hazards, any convict from effecting his escape. In subordt. 
nation to this, they have many minor functions, such as to relieve the . 
o£Boers of the «hop8, to wait on visitors through the prison, and gener^ 
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ally to perform all Buch duties and services, for the aecurity and well, 
being of the prison,- as tLey may be directed to perform by the warden 
or hie deputy, both by day and night 

The Govehnhknt of tdb PnisoN. 

HeasoD, firmness and kind treatment are the fundamental principlce 
of government in this prison. The system pursued here, at leaat for a 
number of years past, iias been to look upon a man as a man; to regard 
him as a brother though fallen, and to view and treat him as entitled to 
human sympathy, kindness and respect. The mildness of the discipline 
employed has not been, in any sense (so at least testify the 
ofScers), a relaxation of discipline; but, on the contrary, there have 
been fewer outbreaks, fewer acte.of insubordination, violence and out- 
rage than before its introduction. During the incumbency of the pres- 
ent warden, that is, since the year 1858, neither cat, shower-bath, yoke, 
buck, nor any corporal punishment whatsover, has been employed. The 
only punishment used is the darkened cell, without bed other than a 
board and blanket, and a diet of bread and water; but each days' con- 
finement takes off one day of commutation earned by the culprit, which 
consideration is found to operate with great power in hastening his sub- 
mission. A convict, who has broken any of the prison rules, placed in 
solitary confinement, subjected to hard lodging and short fare, and con- 
demned to his own thoughts^ knows that the length and severity of hJa 
punishment rest entirely with himself; for the moment he relents, and 
expresses a willingness to return to his work and obey the rules, ho is 
released. Nothing humiliating is required of him. He understands 
that the past will be forgotten, if his future conduct deserves it. tFnder 
this system, and with this understanding, scarcely a day or two ever 
elapses, before a change becomes visible, and the proudest and most 
obstinate solicit enlargement, with promises of industry and obedience. 
Mr. Haynea avers that he has never known an instance where he thought 
that a man would bo made better by the infliction of blows, nor has he 
ever yet, as he thinks, met the person, however low and degraded, how- 
ever hardened and steeped in crime, who had not a spot in his heart 
that could be reached by proper management. When a convict enters 
the prison, before he is set to work, ho is fully and carefully instructed 
in hiu duties, and informed what will be expected of him; a printed copy 
of the rules and regulations is placed in his cell, and he is told that any 
violation of them will certainly meet with punishment — a caution which, 
in many casas, is found sufficient for the entire term of his sentence. 

The violation of the rule of silence is the most common ofl'ence, for 
which punishment is inflicted. Bat the number of pnnishments docs not 
appear to be large. It was but a little in excess of one hundred last 
year. The average duration of punishments is about two days ; some- 
times it reaches to ten; not (infrequently it is only a few hours. 
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The principle of rewards for good conduct on the part of convicts is 
not introduced into this prison to any greater exteni than it is in those 
of our own State. The chief, if not the only, play given to this principle 
is in the operation of the law enacted in 185*1, which secures to the con- 
vict for continued good condnct a small monthly deduction from his term 
of sentence. The influence of this commutation law, as it is called, upon 
the discipline, is found to be highly advantageous in this prison, as it 
has been in the prisons of our own and other States. Its effect has been 
to make convicts, from whom trouble would ordinarily have been 
expected, prompt in duty, orderly in deportment, and respectful to their 
officers, and to awaken in them the desire to form fixed habits of indus- 
try and morality; so that, on regaining their freedom, they may be pre- 
pared to lead virtuous lives and become respectable and useful citizens. 
All the prisoners are furnished with almanacs, in which they record, 
month by month, the days of commutation earned by good behavior; 
and, as the days increase, so does the determination to conduct in such 
a manner as to secure the full benefit of the statute. 

Within the last two years Mr. Haynes has introduced a new practice, 
viz., that of allowing the convicts, on public and national holidays — as 
the Fourth of July, Thanksgiving, and the like — an hour of almost un- 
restricted recreation and enjoyment together in the yard, in which they 
amuse themselves with football and such other athletic games as may 
please their fancy. Mr. H. expresses entire satisfaction with the result 
of the experiment. He says that, whether viewed in the light of enjoy- 
ment by the men, the strict propriety observed, the good feeling engen- 
dered, or the effect upon the discipline, it was, in every point of view, a 
perfect success. It was like a tonic administered to the mind and the 
animal spirits, bracing up the whole system for more cheerful. and vigor- 
ous labor. The. contractors, to whom the working time of the men 
belongs, say that they would willingly allow them an hour every week 
for such recreation, feeling satisfied that the loss of time would be more 
than made tip by the increased cheerfulness and vigor of their industry. 
Mr. Haynes is quite sure that the devoting of an hour occasionally in 
this way, under proper rules and regulations, would be the most impor- 
tant measure, in a sanitary point of view, that could be adopted. It 
wpuld have a tendency to break the monotony of their lives, give them 
the necessary out-door exercise, so requisite to health, furnish them with 
food for thought and contemplation, and withdraw the mind in a great 
degree from themselves and the imaginary ills over which they brood 
and mope, till they become to them as positive realities, terminating^ 
but too often in insanity or death. Again, he thinks that such a recrea- 
tion, occasionally granted, might be made an efficient and powerful 
instrument in enforfing discipline, by restricting the privilege to those 
who might be thought to merit it by their good conduct. How much 
the prisoners enjoy and prize it clearly appears in the fact that for weeks 
and months after one of these seasons, their letters are filled with little 



else than deecriplionB of the scene and details of the enjoyment it 
afforded. 

Reformation the great Object op Prison Dmcipltne. 
The law creating the Masaachnaetts State Prison avows two objects 
in founding that institution — the puQiehment and reformation of trans- 
gressors! Keformation then, as well as punishment, was recognized, 
from the origin of tbe present penal system of Massachusetts, aa the 
great and true principle of prison discipline, It was a considerate and 
wise provision, and one characteristic of the benevolent interest which 
that State has -ever taken in her unfortunate children, that reformaiion 
was made an object of prime importance in laying the foundation of her 
punitive system. What results have been accomplished by tlio disci- 
pline which she established is an inquiry which must interest every 
philanthropist, and especially every penologist. Let it bo remembered 
that that discipline ia baaed mainly upon the self-respect of the prisoner 
and his desire to regain the character and standing he has lost. Patient 
advice, eiicouragement in well-doing, sympathy and kindness, combined 
with mild but inevitable puniehmeiit for the wilfully disobedient, are its 
prominent features. A solution of the question as to results may be 
found, in part at least, in an extract from the warden's report for 1862. 
In that document he holds the following language: " SufBce it to say, 
that what has been sought in vain in other States through the instru- 
mentality of the shower bath and the laah, has been accomplished here 
by the more humane method of recognizing in the convict still a man, 
made in God's own image, and endeavoring, by kindness and sympathy, 
to rekindle and keep alive the smaUeet spark of virtue aud manhood he 
may bring with him into the institution. Tbe fact that out of the whole 
number received here in thirty-two years (5,053) only seven and a half 
per cent, of them have returned, is more conclusive upon this point, and 
a stronger argumeitt in favor of oor system of discipJinc, than any other 
I could urge at thl^ time. 

STATE AGENOr FOB DISCHAHOED CONVICTS. 

Massachusetts has one instrumentality at work in connection with her 
State prison, quite unknown, as far as I am informed, as a matter of 
State action elsewhere, and yet aa wise and considerate as it ia unique. 
It is an instrumentality not indeed reformatory in itself, but eminently 
.adapted to aid reformation when purposed and begun. In 1845 she 
established, by legislative enactment, a State agency, whose sole func- 
tion it should be to provide situations for discharged convicts, and ap- 
pointed an agent, whose sole business it should be to superintend and 
manage the agency thus established. It is by law made the duty of 
this agent to counsel such discharged convicts aa may seek his aid, and 
to take such measures to procure employment for such of them aa may 
desire it, by corresponding with persons in agricultural and mechanical 
pursuits, and with benevolent individuals and associations, as he may 
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deem proper 9^d expedient" His mode of proceeding is as. follows : 
Knowing when such and such convicts are about to be discharged, he 
visits them in prison some time before, and inquires whether they wish 
him to find places for them, or to aid them in any way, and if they want 
places, in what part of the country. He requests every one who desires 
his help to call on him at his ofiBce immediately on leaving the prison, 
and in the meantime he exerts himself to meet their desires and provide 
for their necessities. "Nor," says tjje warden in one of his annual reports, 
"has he ever once failed to find, for every one who asked it, employment 
at the work he wished, and in the part of the country he wished." A 
respectable cabinet maker declared that within the space of ten or twelve 
years, forty to fifty discharged convicts, whom he knew to have learned 
their trade in the State prison, had been employed in his establishment^ 
and that he had never discharged one of them for bad conduct. " How 
encouraging,'' adds the warden, " are these facts, and what a pro'of of 
the utility of this act of merciful and beneficent legislation, affording 
evidence that most of the convicts, when discharged, are enabled, by 
the offer of employment provided by the agent, to resist the temptations 
to idleness and crime, and to become industrious men and good citizens.'^ 
The operation of this agency explains, no doubt, in great part, the 
smallness of the percentage of convicts who return to the Charlestown 
prison, as mentioned in the last paragraph, and the unusually large pro- 
portion who appear to have reformed find returned to a life of honesty 
and virtue. 

PROVISIONS FOB THE RELIGIOUS WANTS OF THE PRISONERS. 

The presect incumbent in the chaplaincy of this prison, is the Rev. 
Gfeo.. J. Carleton, who, by the possession of a kind and genial disposi- 
tion, as well as by his general ability, seems well qualified for the im- 
portant and responsible position witli which he is entrusted. The reli- 
gious wants of the prisoners here appear to be carefully and abundantly 

. provided for in the arrangements made to meet them. A Sabbath school, 
presided over ,by the chaplain, is held every Sabbath morning in the 
chapel, for the benefit of such convicts who may choose to attend, after 
which the regular services of the Lotd's day, at which a sermon is 
always preached, is observed, and upon these all are required to attend. 
There is also a daily religious exercise in the chapel immediately after 

. breakfast, consisting, usually, of reading the scriptures, singing an^ 
prayer ; but the chaplain is at liberty, if it seem good to him, to accom- 
pany the portion of scripture read with exposition and exhortation.. 
T^is service is short, not occupying, ordinarily, more than fifteen minutes, 
but may be prolonged at the discretion of the officiating clergjitnan. 
The influence of the few minutes so spent is found to be every way sal u-. 
tary. The thought of God, his being and providence, is thus kept alive 
in many a mind from which it might otherwise practically die out. At, 
this solemn and impressive hour the memory of earlier and better days 




often revives, and the recolloctionB tlius awakened arc hallowed by r©- 
minUcenceB of the altar of prayer in the fairiily circle and the 1: 
God. The old homo influence comes bick upon these crime-stained wor-' 
shippers like gales from the better laud, aiid its action is powerful for 
good. Not a few of the convicts are found to be pleasingly susceptible 
to moral influences skillfully applied, and to religious instruction kindly 
administered, To such especially, the daily ch^w! service is of great value,, 
in some cases by making them positively bettor, and in others by pre- 
venting them from growing rapidly worse. And what has thus been' 
said of the brief religious exercises of the weetday mornings, will, as 
a matter of course, apply with added fOi'ce to the more extended and' 
impresBive sei-vicea of the holy Sabbath. In addition to thc^e more, 
formal labors, the chaplain devotes no little time to personal iiitorviewa 
with the prisoners, in which he instructs, eshorts, warns and counsels, 
according to the -exigencies of each individual case, and, it is to W. * 
iopcd, agreeably to the injunction of the apostle, " with all long sufiei^' 
ing and doctrine." 

Special occasions, as fast days, thanksgiving, and the anniversary of 
our national independence, it is customary in this prison to improve to 
religions ends, by holding appropriate religious services, and imparting^ 
snitable religious instruction. '" 

In like manner the occurrence of death among the prisoners is Hot; 
allowed to pass without special notice. The deceased, neatly attired in' 
tbo habiliments of the grave, is placed in the chapel, where each pri- 
soner may look for the last time upon the remains of their comrade. 
The deep solemnity of such occasions, and the unbidden tear in the eyes 
of men unaccustomed to weep, have in many cases afforded gratifying 
proof that the sensibilities of the heart are not entirely crushed by sin." 

The chaplain makes frequent visits to the hospital, to minister the 
consolations of religion to the sick and the dying. In many instances 
earnest desires are expressed for religious counsel and prayer, and all 
the evidence of repentance is afforded which is possible in. cases of this 
nature. In the brief funeral obsequies connected witJi tlie death of each 
man, such incidents related to the {irisouers are not without a salutary 
effect, if not permanent at least for a time. There is a hymn book for 
each prisoner in the chapel, which he may take to his cell if mo minded. 

rHE PBIBOK CSOIB, 

In this connection it may be noted that both the Sabbath and week 
day services are aided by a regular choir of singers, composed of the 
convicts Uiemselves.- Some of these are proficients in instrumental as 
well as vocal music, and their performances are not only creditable to 
themselves, but constitute an important and interesting part of the reli- 
giooB seiviees of the prison. The choir is instriicted by one of their own 
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number, who is abundantly competent to the task ; and one hour is 
allowed them for rehearsal on every Saturday afternoon, and, I ' think, 
also, on Sabbath morning. 

Secular Instruction. 

I am sorry to say that the secalar instraction in this prison is not as 
well provided for as the religions. Undoubtedly, the latter is the most 
important, bat the former is far from being unimportant^' There is no 
school in the prison other than the Sabbath school, and no secular les- 
sons are given in the cells. Now, as far as 1 can gather from the 
reports, about ten per cent of the m€fn impi^soned here are unable, on 
entering, to read at all, and many others read very imperfectly; yet all 
the instruction they ever receive in these and other elementary branches 
of learning is imparted in the Sabbath school ; a circumstance, by the 
- way, which converts that sacred agency into too much of a secular 
institution. I entirely concur in the declaration made by the inspectors . 
in one of their reports, that ''it is not creditable to a state like Massa- 
chusetts to keep her criminals in such a condition." 

The Prison Library, 

The prison has a well selected library of 1,400 volumes, which is 
placed under the oare of the chaplain. There is a stated appropriation 
of $200 a year for its increase. Most of the convicts are able to avail 
themselves of this means of recreation and improvement, and, for the 
most part, the opportunit}' is eagerly embraced. The prisoners are 
allowed to change their library books twice a week. The officers and 
their families are also allowed the privilege of the library. The prison 
library is an instrumentality on which great reliance is placed, and 
justly, for the improvement of the convicts. 5 

VentUaJtion, 

The ventilation of this prison is unsurpassed, as might be inferred 
from the structure of the prison buildings, as already described^ There 
is nothing of that unpleasant, clpse and musty odor, so commonly ob- 
served in prisons ; on the contrary, the corridors and cells are perfectly 
sweet and inofif(^nsive. 

Provision for Lighting the Prison, 

All the apartments used, by the convicts enjoy the full benefit of sun- 
light by day, and at night the gas burners are sufficiently numerous to 
enable every prisoner to read any ordinary print comfortably. This, in 
fact, is required by special statute ; and it is further required that the 
jets be kept burning, with a full head of gas on, till lyne o'clock P. M^ 
throughout the year. 

Cleanliness. 

The cells are kept well whitewashed, clean, sweet and free from ver- 
min. They are often examined with a view to the extermination of 
these pests. If a man reports that he has seen or felt a bug, thorough 
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Bearch is immediately made, that the evil may be, so to speak, nipped 
in the bud. A lacker made of coal tac is rubbed upon the iron.bed^_ 
Btead, and thiB is found to be the moBt eSectual defence against t~ 
pestilent insects. The night tubs are emptied and scrubbed daily. 

Supply of Waier. 

The prison has an unlimited supply of Cochituate water. There ire 
hydrants in all the stories of the prison buildings, and in all the work 
shops. The prisoners are supplied with ice water ad libitum di 
warm weather of summer. Each prisoner is required to wash 
workshop three times daily, that is, immediately before each meal. 
Thero are six bath tubs, provided with hot and cold water, -whoro all the 
convicts are required to bathe onco a week in summer, and once a fort- 
night in winter, with the exception of those engaged in dirty work, who 
must use the bath weekly throughout the year. The sheets and pillow 
cases are changed once a fortnight, and the blankets arc washed at least 
three or four times a year. The under clothes of the men are washed 
weekly. The bed clothes are thorouglily aired once each month. 
£eds. 

The mattraases used here are made of cuded palm leaf They are 
said to be superior to those made of straw, and cheaper in the long run. 
A mattrass of this sort will last seven year-*, at the end of which time 
the material in two old ones will make a third as good as new. 

Shaving and Bair Gutting. 
The men are shaved by convict barbers twice a week, and have th( 
hair cut four times a year. 

' The Clothing of the Convicta. 

The prison uniform consists of a suit of which one .side is of blue and 
the other of red cloth, and a cap of the same material and colors. The 
suit is the same winter and summer, except that in the winter the men 
wear flannel drawers and under shirts. Their other shirts are of heavy 
striped cotton. All their clothes are marked with their own names in 
full, even to tkeir towels, sheets and pillow cases. This is done to fos- 
ter a feeling of self-respect in the convicts, and to induce them to take 
better care of their clothes. It also increases the sense of personal re- 
sponsibility. I have described the convicts' uniform, as it has been 
heretofore, and is now ; but the inspectors and wardens, at a late meet- 
ing, resolved to abolish all variety of colors, and to make the uniform to 
consist hereafter of a suit of simple blue. The necessity for a distinc- 
tive dress, if it ever existed, is thought to exist no longer ; and it 
believed that a dress of uniform color will tend to promote the si 
respect of the prisoner, and so to increase the chances of his refon 
tion. 

All the convicts are furnished with pocket combs. 
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Ihie Prison Dietary. 

In respect to quantity, qnality and variety, the dietary of this priBon 
IB all that can he desired ; some would say that it is too good for crimi- 
nals confined at hard lahor. If one ration is not enongh in any case, 
another is supplied. If one kind of food is found to disagree with a 
man, or is even unpalatable, another, as far as may be practicable, is 
substituted. Vegetables are supplied according to the season. Mr. 
Haynes' maxim is : " You can't manage hungry men ; if the stomach 
is empty, they will rebel." All the meals are taken in the cells. An 
hour is allowed for dinner ; this is, at least, a great convenience to the 
oflficers. 

The daily bill of fare is as follows : 

SUNDAY. 

Breakfast — Meat hash, brown bread and coflfee. 
Dinner — ^Baked beans and pork, white bread. 

MONDAY. 

Breakfast — Fish hash, brown bread and coffee. 
Dinner — Corn beef and potatoes, and brown bread. 
Supper — White bread and coffee. 

TUESDAY. 

Breakfast — Meat hash, brown bread and coffee. 
Dinner — ^Beef soup and brown bread. 
Supper — Indian pudding and coffee. 

WEDNESDAY. 

Breakfast^—Yi^h, hash, brown bread and coffee. 
Dinner — Stewed. peas and pork, and brown bread.. 
Supper — ^White bread and coffee. 

THUBSDAY. I 

Breakfast — Fish hash, brown bread and coffee. 
Dinner — ^Fish chowder and brown bread. 
. Supper — ^White brpad and coffee. 

FBIDAY. 

Breakfast — Meat hash, brown bread and coffee. 
Dinner — Beaked b<^ans and pork, and brown bread. 
' Supper — ^White hread and coffee. 

Breakfast — Fish IusmU, ttrown hread and coffee. ' 
Dinner — ^Bcef Boup aii4 brown bread. 
Supper — WhiUi brand a^ud t/jifi^, 

Sanitary (Unulili/m ff Dun Prison. 
It would be rationally SuUirr^^A, U'*nn fiwXn and circumstances detailed 
in former parts of this raiM/ri, ii^i ii)^. ^?m^ih\on of the prisoners in 
respect to health muBt he i*,%m\UH)i ) b^vJ ««/;)*, In pr)int of fact, is the 
case. There has not be<?tt a wA\\Mr)f *>*i>^ *A' U^vitr \n the prison for mpre 
than ten years, and nmia <A AW^y i></ivt*tj^X'/M* t\\ti^^^^ for the same period, 
except one of varloLoid \mi i^^. 'fhn ^¥^i^¥ partot the deaths are 
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■ from pulmonary complaints, mostly caQsed by habits of self-abuse; 
aud again, tho major part of those who die in tlie prison are either nativea 
of Ireland or of Irish parentage. Tlie average number of patients in 
the hoBpital, out of a piison population of nearly five hundred, have 
been aa few as three and a fraction, fcr an entire year. It is doubtful 
whether facta like the above can be matched in any other prison, or 
indeed, in any commimity outside, evcu in the moat favored localities. 

Industries of the Prison. 

The induatriea of the priaon are arranged and managed "upon the con- 
tract system. Up to tho commencement of the present war, the institu- 
tion had been, for many years, self- sustaining ; indeed, it has been so 
for the greater part of the last quarter of a century, notwithstanding it 
is charged with the whole expense of conveying the convicts from all 
parts of the State to its walls. 

Mr. Robinson, warden in 1811, says in hia report of that year : 
" There are but few convicts, that come to this prison, who have trades ; 
and this want of a calling is undoubtedly one of the evil circumatances 
of their lives, which have led them into crime. I alwaya consult the 
convict, when he comes to prison, as to what trade he would prefer to 
loam, and, when I can, I gratify his inclination — from the conviction 
that a man will be likely to do better, in prison and out, if permitted to 
follow the bent of hie own desire in this respect. Tho prisoners -are 
encouraged and required to exert themselves to become expert, good 
workmen ; and most of tliom who are sent here for a term of years do, 
in fact, become akilfui, and able to compete for a livelihood with others 
in their trade. I know of many that are receiving large wagoa. I 
often meet and converse with them in tbe street ; they often call upon 
me, and 1 often receive letters informing me of their auccoas in the 
trades which they had acquired in thia priaon." The preaent warden, 
Mr. Hayues, says in his report for 1B60 : "Fortunately, we are enabled 
to give most of our convicts a good trade, bo that when they do go forth 
into the world again they are much better prepared, as a general thing, 
to earn an honest living than when they came here." 

Fend Sentences. 

Sir. EayncB, in hia report for last year, haa some remarks on tbe i6e^ 
quality and length of penal sentences, so pertinent and reasonable that 
I venture to tranacribe them entire. He aaya : 

" One of the most perplexing matters we have to deal with in thia 
c»nneotion ia the inequality of sentences ; each of our judges appear to 
have a standard of his own by which he is guided, and a great diversity 
of opinion seems to exist among thom upon thia subject. I know it is 
impossible so to regulate sentences that equal and exact justice will be 
administered in each individual case, as crimes of the same class vary 
in (L^ aggravation attending them. I do not wish t 
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stood as favoring either of the extremes, but simply to point out the 
fact, and the influence it has upon the discipline of the prison. 

" To illustrate this point, I would call your attention to the sentences 
for passing counterfeit money, the aggravation in such cases being only 
in the amount passed or in the rej)utation of the one passing it. 

** Of those in the prison at the present time for passing one counter- 
feit bill, their sentences vary from one to five years ; for. the passing 
of two bills, from two to ten years. We have one man here who plead 
guilty. to passing three counterfeit five dollar bills, who was sentenced 
to fifteen yeats ; another who plead guilty to passing four twenty dol- 
lar bills, who was sentenced to but four years ; one man, for having in 
his possession ten counterfeit bank bills, was sentenced to one year ; 
another, for the same offence, to twelve years. These men may work 
near each other, and of course learn the facts, and it can be easily ima- 
gined that great dissatisfaction would be engendered, and our discipline 
suffer in Consequence. No logic can convince a man that justice, 
requires him to serve fifteen years here for passing fifteen dollars in bad 
money, when his neighbor serves but four for passing eighty, every 
thing else being equal. Scarcely a week passes that I am not appealed 
to in regard to such cases. It is in vain for me to say that I am not 
responsible for it. Many of these men are friendless, and naturally look 
to me for advice and assistance. 

" Again, I believe our criminal code to be very defective ; we have 
now upon our statute books five crimes punishable with imprisonment 
for life, viz. : murder in the second degree, highway robbery, arson, rape 
and burglary, being armed ; also, several others that may be so punish- 
ed at the discretion of the judge. It is seldom that a life sentence is 
passed with the remotest idea, either of the judge or criminal, that it 
will be inflicted. I repeat what I have said on a previous occasion, 
that ' I have never received a man into this institution on a life sen- 
tence, who did not say he preferred it to one for ten years,' and our 
records will prove that they are correct. The following table will show 
the number of convicts received at the prison since 1833, on a sentence 
of ten years and upwards, the number pardoned, died, served time out^ 
now refraining, and the average time served in each case : 

Whole Senred Avenge 

Term of Sentence. number ITnmber their JHed. Number time 

received, pardoned, time out. remaining. eerved. 

ForlOyears 108 31 16 10 46 6{ yean. 

15 years 20 12 .. 4 10 8 yean. 

20 years 16 7 .. 2 7 9 years. 

Life 9b 44 ... 13 38 6 j years. 

"It will be observed that fifteen only of those sentenced for ten 
years and upwards have served their whole term ; that twenty-eight per 
cent., (about a quarter of the whole number,) have been pardoned, and 
the average time served was six years and nine months ; while of those 
for life, forty-six per cent, (nearly one-half,) have been pardoned, and 
the average time served was but six years and three months. Are thej 



not right in preferring a life to a ten years' seDtencc ? At the preeeut 
time a Bentonce for life in the State prison is pronounced aa flippantly 
and with no more solemnity attending it than one for thirty days in the 
house of correction, the judge frequently accompanying it with the eug- 

' geation that thoy have only to behave wcW for a few years to obtain a 
pardiin. This I hold to bo wrong ; the court should rather magnify than 
depreciate the enormity of the crime that demands such a sentence, and 
give the criminal to uuderetand that under any circum stances many 
yeare of good conduct must pass before he can even hope for a pardon. 
What would be thought of the judge who, in passing sentence of death 
upon a criminal, should intimate that he did so only for form sake, and 
that the penalty in all probability would not be inflicted? And yet a 
gentence for life, as it ought to be understood, both by the judge and 
criminal, falls but little short of a death sentence in importance and 
solemnity. To be effective, a life sentence ought to bo confined to 
crimes, the perpetration of which would clearly forfeit the criminal's 
liberty for the remainder of his days; and a pardon in such cjaes should 
be the exception, and not the mte. 

" If, for four of the five crimes pimiahable with a life sentence, a term 
not exceeding ten years could be aubatitutfid, with the understanding 
that, except for good and substantial reasons, the full penalty would be 
inflicted, an important step would be taken, not only towards the sup- 
pression of crime, but in the discipline of the prison. It is not the pen- 
alty that prevents crime, bnt the certainty of conviction and punish- 
iahment." \ 

The routine of prison Hfe at Chariestown is thus set forth in the 
inspecfjar's report for 1853 : 

" The convicts are mustered out of their rooms in the morning, at 

'hours varying with the season of the year, but as a general rule, at the 
earliest period of broad daylight. It is not considered safe to allow 
them to be at large except when there is ample natural light to observe 
and control their motions. After being a short time engaged in " wash- 
ing up," and, in summer, at work, they return to their cells with their 
breakfast, and immediately after attend prayers in the chapel, and then 
go to their work-shops to lloor. They there remain associated toge- 
ther in strict silence, nnless when, by express permission of the officer 

.in charge, they are allowed to make such inquiries or remarks as the 
exigencies of tlieir work may require. Tlie moat frequent cause of com- 

,^laint and punishment is the infraction of this rule as to silence, and 

'from tlie instances we have noticed, the rule appears to bo very effec- 
tively &nd strictly enforced. At 13 o'clock the men feturu with their 
dinners to.tjieir cells, and arc allowed and required to remain there for 
an hour. They then return to their workshops and continue their labor 
until 6 o'clock in the long days of summer, and when the days become 
ehorter, until just before the sunlight begins to fail. They then take 
[Assem. No. 62.] 5 
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their supper rations, and return to their cells for the night There is no 
eveningv religious service. On their way to their cells in the evening, 
the convicis all approach a certain point, where the warden or deputy 
and the overseers of the work-shops take their stand. Such of the men 
as have committed any offence daring the day, are ordered to remain at 
this point, while the others file off to their rooms. The offence of each 
is then stated by his overseer, to the warden or deputy, who examines 
the case, and in his discretion merely reprimands the offender, or sends 
him into punishment, which consiAts in the deprivation of supper and 
bed ; instead of the latter, a board and blanket being allowed. The 
number of punishments per day does not greatly vary from one-half of 
one per cent on the number of convicts. On Sunday morning, those of 
the Convicts who wish to take part in the exercises of a Sunday school, 
assemble in the chapel for that purpose an hour before divine service. 
This exercise is entirely voluntary, and is the only stated teaching 
which is given in the institution. 

" Divine service follows immediately after the morning hour of tibe 
Sunday school, and the prisoners then return to their cells for" the day*- 

E. C. WIJ^ES, Cor, SecreUny. 

New York, July ^Oth, 1864. 
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THE PE0GEES3 OP PEISON TtEFOKM IN ENGLAND. 



(G.) 

THE PROGRESS OF PRISON REFORM IN ENG- 
LAND* 



<DIN'e SECR START. 

[The followiog' historical survey of the progreea of prison reform in 
England for the last hundi'cd years, was prepared for the Nori 
Atnerican Review, and accepted for inBertion in that journal. 
however, crowded out of the January number by articles previouely e 
gaged, and, as its publication in the April Dumber would be too late for 
its transfereuM to this report, it waa reluctantly, and, I believe, to the 
regret of the editor as well aa of the writer, witlidrawn from that able 
periodical to find a place in these humble pagen.] 

Tlie subject of this memoir, the Rev. John Clay, held much the saroi 
relation to prison dJKCiplinc in England, that Dr. Arnold did to e 
tion. Primus inter pares was but his juat title; a title, moreover, readily 
yielded to him by bia peers. For nearly forty years, Mr. Clay occupied 
the position of chaplain to the Preston House of Correction, in North 
Lancashire. To such eminence did he rise through the ability, zeal and 
success with which he discharged the duties of his tru8t, that, during 
all the later yeajs of hia incumbeucy, his counsel was sought in matters 
connected with prison reform, not only in his own country, but in many 
of the states of continental Europe; and there was scarcely a parlia- 
mentary commission appuinted to inquire into the state of prisons in 
Great Britain and the necessity and proper methods of reform, which he 
was not summoned before to give his views on the subject to which the 
inquiry related, Hia son, the Rev. Walter Lowe Clay, was induced, aa 
he informs us in a brief preface, to write and publish the work before 
na by two considerations. In the first place, his father had requested 
him to carry out a design long cherished, of preparing from his numer- 
ous reports, pamphlets, and miscellaneous manuscripts, i popular treatise 
on the remedies for crime, but which he himself had been prevented from 
completing ere death supervened and cut short all earthly projects; and 
secondly, many of his father's friends wishing to possess a memoir of 
his life, and thinking that the memory of so noble and useful a n 
ought to be rescued from oblivion and preserved to posterity, hud nrged 

• The Ftiioa Cbapliiia: A Memoir of the 
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him to undertake the task. The well coDceived and well executed vol- 
nme upon our table is the result of these promptings. Filial duty has 
thus accomplished a two-fold work : the production of an historical 
sketch of the penal system of England, and the preparation of a biog^ 
rapby well worthy to be inwoven with it, since it is the biography of 
one who had contributed, in no secondary degree, to give shape and effi- 
ciency to that system. It is in its historical relations and a^eots ttet 
we propose mainly to examine tlie work before us; and we shall ende&vor 
to draw from it and lay before our countrymen a condensed but compre- 
hensive view of the progress of prison reform in the British islands for 
the last hundred years. 

The horrors, cruelties, and manifold abominations of English prisons, 
prior to the time of Howard, as sketched by Mr.*Clay, are almost p&i 
belief. We have neither space nor disposition to spread the harrowing . 
details before our readers. The central evil of the system was that the 
jail keeper, free from all supervision and restraint, was left to make his 
living and even to enrich himself out of the prisoners. No salary was 
paid ; but, on the contrary, the place was often purchased. Howard 
mentions many cases of this. As a matter of course, rapacity and bru- 
tality became the leading characteristics of the race of jailors. Extor* 
tion was legalized; for the law, as well as custom, laid the cost of the 
prisons upon the prisoners themselves. Such are the outlines of tlie 
picture. The filling up was in keeping. Fees, rents, parings of prison 
rations, garnish money, filth, squalor, starvation, swpms of vermin^ 
colonies of rats, the sale even of the privilege of begging, the system* 
atic stimulation of vices which the jailors knew how to render lucrative 
to themselves, drunkenness and debauchery in their most horrid forms, 
ponderous irons of cruel tightness, thumbscrews, underground dungeonsi 
chainings to dead bodies, jail fevers which swept away their miserable 
victims by scores ^nd hundreds, an utter absence of all moral care and 
religious teaching, the venal and villainous trading on their prisoBN 
ers' lusts, by keepers, elaborate contrivances for fieeciiig both debtees 
and creditors, and a shameless feeing of magistrates, even up to the 
Lord Chief Justice himself, to induce them to remain in convenient igno* • 
ranee of a thousand iniquitous practices — these things, and such as . 
these, are among the details that fill up and complete the horrid and 
sickening picture. 

- It must not be thought, however, that no efforts were made to correct 
these evils and mitigate these horrors. As " brave men lived .before 
Agamemnon," so humane men preceded John Howard. When the jaib 
became dangerously crowded, and their abuses had grown to bT6 intoler^ 
able, a new class of penal institutions, under the name of houses of o<M^ 
rection, came into use. Originally, indeed, they were workhouses rathet 
than prisons, intended less for punishment than the exaction of compul* 
)3ory labor from ** rogues, vagabonds, sturdy beggars, and other idle aini 
disorderly persons.'' These new institutions, according to the testimony. 
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*ff Sr Edward Coke, were decidedly efficacious in the represaion of va- 
grancy and crime. But, as tlic doom of everytfcing' ImmaD is to degene- 
ifate, whatever these houaea were designed to be and wiiatever they 
were -at first, " Ihey afterwards became in general (as Fielding, who 
Was as good a magistrate aa ho was a novelist, attests), no other than 
tchools of vice, seininariea of idleness, and common ahorea of nastincss 
4nd diseaasi" Such Howard found them. They contained, aa he tes- 
tifies, as much mora! abomiiiJition aa the jaila, and more physical misery. 
Early in the reign of George I, the house of correction waa mado, by 
set of parliament, more strictly a prison; and later enactments have 
lUodified these houses to such an extent that the diatinction betweea 
tbeiD and jails is now well nigh obliterated. 

' The retiji'm of prisons was not seriously attempted prior to tlie comf^ 
menceraent of the 18th century, though eomc eaaays at reformation were 
made by individuals. Latimer lifted up his voice against the heatheniem 
in the London prisons :. " Oh, I would ye wonld resort to prisona !" he 
■ays in si eermon preached before Edward VI, " a commendable thing in 
■a christian realm. I would there were curates of prisons thatwe might 
say, 'the curate of Newgate, the curate of the Fleet;' and I would 
have thera waged for their labor. It is holiday work to visit the pria- 
oners, for they be kept from sermons." Fose, in hia Book of Martyrs, 
often glances sharply at the iniquities practised and the miseries endured 
in prisons in the time of Queen Mary. In E[iaaheth'a reign, Bernard 
Gilpin regularly vis'ited all the jails that fell within the range of his 
Hiiasionary circuits in the norlh^m counties. The first regular treatise 
on priaon abuses and abominations, appeared in the year 1618, under 
(Jie title " Essayes and Character of a Prison and Pris'^ners," from the^ 
pen of Geffray Mynehull, of Graye's-Inn, Gent." Mynshul! waa 
solvent debtor, who lugubriously whiled away his time during his owfl 
imprisonment, in the composition of his quaint but instrnctive jeremiad. 
In his description of a prison as a school for villany, a peat-bouse, a ainl 
of debauchei-y, and a place where the pennilesa might starve to death 
and, in hia catalogue of raalpracticea, atrippinga for garnish, carousings 
' at the tap, sqneezings for fees, &c., Ac, he completely anticipates thS' 
, revelations of Howard. 

A noteworthy attempt to effect a reform in prison discipline, occurred 
floou after the formation of the Chriatian Knowledge Society in 1699. 
"A committee of priaous" was appointed, which inspected Newgate and 
the Marshaleea, visited the prisoners in their cells, thought fit to dis- 
tribute some money among them, and reported the results of their inves- 
tigation to the society. Dr. Thomas Bray, founder of the society and 
chairman of the committee, followed the report liy an " Essay towards 
the Reformation of Newgate and the other Prisons in and about Lon- 
don." The document, which is still extant in the archives of the society, 
and is printed in chapter T of Hepworth Dixon's Life of Howard, is a 
remarkable one in several respects. It preacnta a vivid picture of Iha 
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rampant abates and loathsome immorality of the London jails, offcTB • 
series of shrewd practical suggestions touching the management of 
prisons^ anticipates many of the improvements of later years in prison 
discipline, and boldly recommends that provision be made to keep every 
prisoner in a distinct cell ; the first proposal of separate confinement^ 
we think, ever made; — the remote germ of the far-famed Pennsylvania 
system. The result of this effort, beyond the distribution of some reli- 
gious books in the London prisons, the despatch of a parcel to eveiy 
county jail, and the gift of a pulpit and chaplain to the Marshalsea, is 
not recorded. The whole subject would seem to have i^ied out of mind 
till the year 1728, when Mr. ^afterwards General) Oglethorpe, illustrious 
as the founder of the State of Georgia, procured the appointment of % 
committee of the House of Commons ** to inquire into the state of jails 
in this kingdom." Parliament took up the investigation warmly; coiv 
ruptions, peculations, and abuses of the most flagrant and loathsome 
kind were dragged to the light ; the news-writers and pamphleteers ex- 
patiated on the subject— and Hogarth helped to intensify the public 
indignation by an illustrative picture and engraving. It was in com* 
pliment to Oglethorpe's committee that Thompson, in bringing out a new 
edition of **The Seasons,'' in 173Q, introduced the following lines: 

"Ye sons of merey I yet resume the searcli. 
Drag forth the legal monsten into light; 
Wrench frofn their hands oppression's iron rod^ 
And make the cmel feel the pangs tfaej gire." 

Some of them were indeed made to feel those pangs. Bamb'ridge, of 
the Fleet, Acton, of the Marshalsea, and Huggins aad Barnes, o( the 
King's Bench prison, were ejected from their offices and subjected to 
legal prosecution. Some legislation was had as the result of the labors' 
of this committee, but little was efi^ected by it in the way of practical 
reform. In 1135 another 'parliamentary committee was created, with 
William Hay at its head. Hay was a deformed pigmj' in person, but a 
man of clear head, strong sense and genuine benevolence, and far iB 
advance of his age on questions of social reform. His report was an 
able, sagacious, comprehensive document, too wise and far-reaching in 
its recommendations for his contemporaries ; but many of its sugges- 
tions have sinccbeen enacted into law. About this time the cause of 
prisoners was taken up in another quarter. The members of the ** Godly 
Club," formed at Oxford, and embracing the Wesleys, Whitefield, and 
their most zealous followers, prayed, preached and distributed alnos in 
all the jails, bridewells and bedlarhs that came within their circuits ; and 
it was only on compulsion that they at length desisted from this pu:t of 
their labors. 

The cause of prison reform struggled on, with but dubious success^ 
for many years. Owing to the alarming increase of the consumption of 
gin, crimes multiplied at a rapid rate, and bills for hanging criminals fti 



ftn equal pace. Capital felonies had riBCn, ia BlackBtooe'atime, to 160, and 
Boon after, tlie list contained 222. The publication of Blackstonc'e Gom- 
mentarica, in 1165, gave a rude shock to the public confidence in gibbet 
justice ; tiod translations of Montesquieu's Spirit of Laws, and Beccaria 
on CrimeB and their- Punishment, added to the force of the blow. In 1173 
a clergyman, by the name of DennCi in a letter to Sir Robert Ladbroke, 
proposed and advocated separate impriHonment as a means of reforming 
criminals. To Dnnne is commonly awarded the credit of being the first 
champion of tbe separate system of imprisonment, although, as the 
reader has seen, Dr. Bray made a suggestion to that effect as early aa 
1699, and a few lines to the same purport occur in a sermon by 
Bishop Butler, in 1140 Deiine's pamphlet attracted no little attention 
at the time of its publication, and Howard quotes it with much respect 
Bome years later. The same year that produced Dcnne's letter was 
' marked by a yet more hopeful symptom of the coming reform, the forma- 
tion of a society, which exists to this day, for the relief of poor debtors. 
The followiug year an act was passed authorizing the justices at quar- 
ter sessioUB to appoint chaplains to their jails, at o salary not exceeding 
£50 {|250) per annum. This was tbe first official recognition of the fact 
that prisoners are "within the pale of salvation. The same year Mr. 
Popham introduced a bill into Parliament for the abolition of jailors' fees 
and the payment of Jixed salaries instead. A few months earlier John 
Howard, tlie iiUistrious philautliropist, the world-renowned prison re- 
former, had been appointed high sheriff for Bedfordshire. Thus did tb« 
BhadowB of the night begin to retire, and tbe pale up-shootings of tbo 
dawn to skirt the distant bociiion. 

.- Howard's "universal jail-comciission" arose out of his appointment to 
the shrievalty of Bedfordshire, "The circumstance," be writes, "which 
excited me to activity in behalf of prisoners was, the seeing some who, 
by tfie verdict of juries, were declared not guilty, some on whom the 
grand JU17 did not find such an appearance of guilt as subjected them to 
trial, and some whose prosecutors did not appear against them, after 
having t>een confined for mouths, dragged back to jail and locked up 
again till they shoulii pay sundry fees to the jailor, the clerk of assize, 
etc. In order to redress this hardship, I applied to the justices of the 
county for a salary to tbe jailor in lieu of hia fees. The bench were 
properly afflicted with the grievance, and willing to grant the relief de- 
sired, but they wanted a precedent for charging the county with the ex- 
pense. I therefore rodo into several neighboring counties in search of a 
precedent; but I soon learned that the same injustice waspracticedin them; 
and looking into the prisonslbeheldscenesof calamity wbichlgrew daily 
more and more anxious to alleviate. In order, therefore, to gain a more 
perfect knowledge of the particulars and extent of it, by various and 
accurate observation, I visited most of the county jaih in England. 
Seeing in two or three of them some poor creatures whose aspect 
was singularly deplorable, and asking tbe cause of it, 1 was answeroi" ' 
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Uhej were lately bronght from the bridewells'.'*' This started a fresh 
subject of inquiry. I resolved to inspect the bridewells, and for that 
purpose I traveled again into the counties where I had been, and, in- 
deed, into all the rest, examining houses of correction, city and town 
jaila. I beheld in n^any of them, as well as in the county jails, a com- 
plication of distress ; but my attention was principally fixed by the jail 
fever and the small pox, which I saw prevailing to the destruction of 
multitudes, not only of felons in their dungeons, but of debtors also." 

Howard commenced his labors as a prison reformer in 1773, at the age 
of forty-six, and continued them, as Carlyle phrases it, with uneqnaled 
"energy, patience, practicality, sedulity, and sagacity," to the day 6f 
his death, which occurred on the 20th of January, 1791. The number 
of journeys he made and the amount of toil he expended in the prosecn. 
tion of his chosen mission during those eighteen years were almost past 
belief. "I am a plodder," he said of himself, ** who go about to collect 
materials for men of genius to make use of." In point of fact, his phi- 
losophy was altogether of the inductive school. He never speculated on 
abstract principles; never propounded new theories. His utmost induc- 
tions were simple, obvious, common sense suggestions. Finding the 
English public and parliament utterly ignorant on the subject of prisons, 
he ransacked Europe for the desired information, but left to others— 
Blackstone, Popham and Eden — the work of evolving principles and 
framing laws out of his vast accumulations of facts. With his measnr- 
ing tape, weighing scales and note-book, he repeatedly visited every jail 
in Great Britain, and once, at least, the principal prisons in every conti- 
nental state; some of them, indeed, many times. Heneveptook a state- 
ment on hearsay, but cross-questioned keepers, turnkeys and prisoners, 
and explored every cell and dungeon himself; and, finally, having satich. 
fied his exacting conscience by repeated re'vision and unwearied verifi- 
cation, he brought out his book on " The State of Prisons," with its forly 
two pages of ** proposed improvements," ballasted by four hundred and 
forty seven pages of facts. It was his intense veracity and his indom- 
itable iWill which made him what he eventually became, a European 
censor morum. Far from being a courtly man, and by no means a re- 
specter of persons, grave, patient, energetic, unselfish, intensely reli- 
gious, never shrinking from any suffering or danger, in season and out 
of season he "plodded," as he himself says, about his task, dragging 
abominations into daylight, and forcing them under the notice of all whom 
it concerned. He once spent forty days of voluntary quarantine on 
board a filthy lazaretto at Venice, in order to learn the full truth about 
its management. Within a mouth afterwai*ds, and while still quaking 
with the effects of a quarantine fever, he had a private interview with 
the Emperor Joseph, during which he seems to have told him all the 
most unpalatable facts he knew concerning the imperial prisons. 



* Another nftme for houses of correction. 
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Howard's labors and writings, aided by a circumstance to be immedi* 1 

at«ly noticed, awakened a wide-spread interest in prison reform, and the 
question of prison discipline was abundantly discnseed. His book on 
the State of Prisons created much exoitement, and called forth tiuroeroua 
reviews. One of these is noteworthy, as being an enthusiastic eulogy 
from the pen of Samuel (afterwards Sir Bamuel] Romilly, illustrious for 
bis labors in the departraDnt of law reform, Other works on the same 
subject, and even uuder the samo title with Howard's, suon appeared 
from the press. Jonas Ilanway, who, like Howard, had carefully ob- 
served and studied the prisons of Holland, and, (ike him, had found them .' 
far in advance of those of Bugland, denounced English jails in good 
round terms, as " schools foi*insEruction in iniquity," bnd laid down the 
principle that association is " irreligious, inhuman and impolitic." He i 
proposed a plan of solitary imprisonment to be enforced with much rig- 
or, recommending not only separate cqlls, but separate airing yards ^nd 
separate closets in the cbapel, "so contrived that the prisoner may see 
and hear the clergyman, whilst a double grate prevented his seeing any 
other prisoner." As indispensable adjuncts to solitude, he proposed la- 
bor, the firm and juat government of a "genlleraan-keeper," and the re- 
ligious ministrations of an able, earnest chaplain. " To render the pun- 
ishment subservient to no end but terror," he says, "is but half the 
work; it is intended to preserve the prisoner, and restore him to the 
world with impressions of religion and social love in his mind." Han- 
way, it will thus be seen, anticipated the essential principles, as well as 
tbe incidental exaggerations, of the modern system of separate impris- 
onment. 

The circumstance referred to in tbe last paragraph as having given a 
special importance and interest to the investigations of Howard was tbe 
perplexity in which the government found icaelf involved touching 
the disposal of its surplus convicts, which could neither be hung, trans- 
ported, nor crammgd into the prisons, as they were already crowded to 
excess. This plethora of convicts, at that particular jimcltire, arose 
from the fact that transportation, which had been more or less in use for 
two hundred years as a means of getting rid of the surplus criminality 
of the realm, was then in abeyance, owing to the revolt of the British 
North American Colonies, and the war they were waging for their inde- 
pendence. As a consequence, the felonry of England was dammed up in 
the country. To meet the evil, an act was passed " to authorize, for a 
limited time, the punishment by hard labor of offenders liable to be trans- 
• ported." This act converted Bridewells into penile;) tiary factories. 
Meanwhile, to eke out the notorious insufSciency of the Bridewells, twd 
old hulks at Woolwich, the Jastitia and the Censor, were converted into 
floating prisons. The convicts committed to these hulks were to be em- 
ployed in raising gravel, in cleansing the river bed, in laboring in the 
I dockyards, or on other public works. This was the origin of the hulfc' ,| 
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system, which afterwards became so famous, we might say infamous, in 
the history of prison discipline in England, toward inspected the hulks 
in 1776. ** I wished/' he writes in his State of Prispns, *• to have found 
the prisoners more healthy, und their provisions good of the sort. Bat 
as the scheme is new and temporary, I am not willing to complain." In 
point of fact, he found the floating prisons filthy and pestilential, and the 
convicts sickly, half naked, fed on mouldy biscuit and tainted meat, and 
dying at the rate of thirty per cent, per annum. Two years latcjr, on vis* 
iting the hulks, he found, as the result of his indignant remonstrances, 
the worst evils remedied, and, with his approbation, the government de- 
cided on a temporary adherence to the plan. ' As the whole body of the 
country justices, despite the exhortations of the judges in their charges, 
had totally disregarded the injunctions of the recent act, and the ruinous 
Bridewells remained utterly unfit for the reception and safe-keeping of 
hard laboring felons, a bill was passed to continue the system, and addi* 
tional hulks were established at Portsmouth, Plymouth, and elsewhere. 

In 1779, Howard published a second edition of his State of Prisons, with 
an appendix in a second volume containing the results of his further 
investigations, both at home and abroad. He was able to report consid- 
erable progress in the work of prison reformation. His vigilance and 
strictures had proved a strong stimulus. Few prison authorities had 
ventured altogether to neglect the recommendations of his former work. 
Many new jails had been commenced. In others, salaries had been 
granted to the keepers in lieu of fees and taps. Jail fever had almost 
entirely disappeared. These improvements, which were of a Substan* 
tial character, were due almost solely to Howard's personal exertions. 
Tet they fell far short of his aims and wishes. Physical evils 
only had been alleviated. **At this point," he wrote in his ap- 
pendix, **the spirit of improvement seems to stop, scarcely touch- 
ing upon that still more important object, the reformation of morals 
in our prisons." Meanwhile, however, at the inatigation of How- 
ai*d, a bill had been passed "for the erection of two penitentiary 
houses for the reception of persons usually transported." Three super- 
visors were appointed to carry it into eflect, of whom Howard himself 
was one. This act is a famous one in the annals of prisons; it was framed 
with great care by Howard, Blackstone and Eden (afterward Lord Auck- 
land). It thoroughly represented the opinions of the first with regard 
to, solitary confinement, and the reformation of criminals. "Accompa- 
nied by well regulated labor and religious instruction (so runs the pre- 
amble), it nitght be the means, under Providence, not only of deterring • 
others from the commission of the like crimes, but also of reforming^ tiie 
individuals themselves." Indeed, every eminent writer of the time, whoi 
treated on prison discipline, favored the system of separate imprison- 
ment. Paley, in his moral philosophy, gave in his adhesion to this doc- 
trine. He says that " of the reforming punishments which have not yet 
been tried, none promises so much success as that of solitary confilne- 



mcnt." Bnt the solitude contemplated by tfie act for creating the two 
penitentiary houBes was by no means absolute. It was doubted ■whether 
the priBonerH conld be made to work in solitude, and whether suitabla 
employment could be found for them. The convicts were, therefore, to 
labor in companies, under tbo constant Bupervieion of an officer. The 
system was thus much more analogous to what is now known as the 
Anburn, or congregate system, in contradistinction from the Pennsylva- 
nia, or separate systetB, iu which the prisoners worlT aa well as sleep in 
separate cells. This part of the discipline was copied from the Maiaon 
de Force, at Ghent, at that time regarded as the model prison of Europe. 
Howard continued, with unabated zeUl and diligence, his work of 
prison-visiting, both in Great Britain and the states of the Continent, 
till the year 1184, when he brought out a third edition of his State of 
Prisons, embodying all the fresh infurmalion ho had gathered. In Eng- 
land, prison discipline had rather retrograded than otherwise. In many 
localities, the interest in (irisons was cither on the wane or already 
eslinct. The jails wei-e disgracefully crowded, and the jail fever had 
again made its appearance with desolating effect. The causes for this 
deterioration were manifold. Transportation was suspended; the num- 
ber of convicts, as a consequence, was rapidly accumulating; the act 
for the erection of the two penitentiary houses had proved a failure, and 
the scheme had been abandoned; even Howard's influence and energy 
being unequal to the t^sk of conquering red tape and carrying out the 
design. The act requiring the Bridewells to be prepared "for the tem- 
porary reception, safe custody, employment and due regulation" of 
transports, had met with total neglect. The Bridewells were bo niinous 
and insecure that the convicts sentenced to reformatory imprisonment 
in lieu of transportation, were of necessity sent to the jails. These 
60on became overcrowded, and an act was passed in 1783, " for amend- 
ing and rendering more effectual the laws in being relative to houses of 
correction." Tbis act, considerably leavened with the new doctrines 
promulgated by Howard and his followers, transformed the Bridewells 
still more completely into reformatory prisons. Labor, supervision, the 
separation of classes, and even In some cases, according to the interpre- 
tation of Mr. Crawford and Sir Joshua Jebb, individual separation, were 
enjoined, and the doctrine that prisoners in Bridewells, as well as in 
jails, had souls to save, was recognized by the appointment of chaplains 
at £20 a year. But this measure met with little more attention than 
the previous acts, and two years later Parliament made another attempt 
to rouse the country justices to reform their prisons. Three bills were 
passed. The objects aimed at in this triad of acts were, 1st, The erec- 
tion of new jails, with all the latest improvements. 2d. The payment 
of salaries to the jailors in lieu of fees and other perquisites. 8d. Sep- 
arate imprisonment in jails us well as Bridewells. 4th. A remodeling 
of thebulk system, and 5th, The revival of transportation. A system was 
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adopted for the hulks which made them far worse than ever, and yet ft 
lasted for forty years. The new scheme for transportation was that of 
founding a penal colony, to copsist of unalloyed felonry, under the con- 
trol of a judge, a 8ta£f of taskmasters, a detachment of soldiers, and 
last, though not least, a gallows. An attempt was first made to found 
such a colony at Sierra Leone. The convicts, however, died off so 
rapidly, that the attempt was soon abandoned, and in May, 1787, Gomr 
modore Phillips set sail from Spithead for Botany Bay, in New South 
Wales, in charge of a convoy of seven transports laden with eight hun- 
dred felons, male and female, the founders of the British Australian 
Empire. Howard was vehemdlitly opposed to transportation. Besides 
the immedfate evil of overcrowded prisons resulting from the scheme, 
ho saw that it involved the abandonment of his much cherished project 
of penitentiaries. " The gentlemen,'' he says, " who defeated the design 
(of penitentiary houses), and adopted the expensive, dangerous and 
destructive scheme of transportation to Botany Bay, I leave to their 
own reflections on their conduct." A few months after writing these 
lines, Howard died (in January, 1791), a life-weary, disheartened, disap- 
pointed man. "No eflectual reform," he wrote shortly before his death, 
" will be made in our prisons, till the root of the evil be cut off, which, 
from the closest observation, I am convinced js drunkenness." 

The interest in prisons, though feeble before, waned still further after 
his death. In a few districts, nevertheless, his reforms were prosecuted 
and his principles of prison discipline were carried out with vigor and 
success. The most notable instance of this was in Gloucestershire, 
where an enlightened and energetic justice. Sir G. 0. Paul, whom How- 
ard had inoculated with his doctrine, and inspired with his zeal, worked 
out a complete prison system for the county, consisting of four distinct 
Bridewells for the reception chiefly of vagrants and persons summarily 
convicted of small offences, and of a common jail^nd penitentiary com- 
bined, in the city of Gloucester. The penitentiary was modeled on the 
reformatory principles of Howard. Two cells were allowed to each 
convict, the one to sleep, the other to work in. But the solitude was far 
from being unbroken. The prisoners met every morning in the chapel, 
and in the evening before they were locked up, they were permi|;ted "to 
walk for exercise and air in the airing yards of the prison," but always 
in the presence of an oflScer. The monotony of the solitude was further 
relieved by frequent visits to the cells, daily from the governor, school- 
master, and taskmaoter (a trustworthy prisoner), and almost daily from 
the chaplain.' In a word, the discipline of this prison, in its main fea- 
tures, separation, labor, the disuse of irons, coarse but wholesome and 
abundant food, kind treatment, and secular and religious teaching, is 
precisely that now established in the best prisons, after a lapse of eighty 
years. 

In the county of Sussex, even earlier than at Gloucester, a prison upon 
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the separata Bystem had been erected at Horahiim under the potent su- 
pervision of the'Duke of Richmond. Thia prison was the first on the 
separate aystem in the world. Though little is known of the details of 
its discipline, j'et the success of the experiment is abundantly attested. 
Howard wrote of the prison with unqualified approbation; and the cele- 
brated Lord Mansfield, after having ODce inspected it at assize-time and 
after listening to the keeper's account of its reformatory power, exclaim- 
ed, as he himself tells us, " Good God! thia language of experience is 
very forcible, and the facts ought to be more generally known." Anoth- 
er cellular prison was erected in Sussex county, at Petworth, in which 
the system was developed much further than at Horsham. In fact, ou a 
Bmall scale (it contained only thirty two cells), this prison was a com- 
plete anticipation of Pentonville. 

Gloucestershire and Sussex were the only counties in which the sepa- 
rate syelem was fairly tried in the last century. There were several 
clumsy imitations, but they all miscarried either from the want of intel- 
ligence in the officers or because discipline was sacrificed to parsimony. 
The idea of solitary imprisonment had, from the first, excited vehement 
prejudice. Coleridge but echoed the popular sentiment when he wrote, 
.in 1799: 

Ab he passed by Coldbatli Fioldg, ho ww 






Two years after Howard's death, Jeremy Bentham proposed a peni- 
tentiary on a new plan, a strange compound of semi-sound principles and 
absurd details. He called it a panopticon, because from a central Argus- 
chamber a continual inspection of the prisoners was to be kept up by 
means of a system of reflectors, and that by night as wpll as by day. It 
is unnecessary to give a detailed account of the plan, as it proved utter- 
ly impracticable. 

In 1811, Sir Samuel Komilly, who had discovered the close connection 
between prison reform and his own great pmject of law reform, stirred 
up the House of Commons to reconsider the whole subject of penitentia- 
ries. A committee was appointed, and Bentham and Sir George Paul 
were summoned to give evidence as the respective advocates of panop- 
tica and penitentiaries. Sir George was victorious; and the proposal 
of the committee to erect a National Penitentiary on the principles of 
Howard's Act was adopted, A modification of Bontham'a ground-plan 
was followed, and the swamp, previously purchased as the site of hia 
panopticon, was retained. Thia prison, after undergoing manifold chan- 
ges and the expenditure of immense sums of money upon it, finally, in 
1843, became the famous Milhauk Prison; and from that time it has been 
uBtd almost wholly as a depot for convicts. 

Though some progress, as we have seen, was made in certain locali- 
ties, and though Jamea Neild, a Buckinghamshire magistrate, and treas- 
urer of the Debtor's Relief Society, had plodded for cloven years in annu- 
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al circuits of inspection over England, Scotland and Wales, and pablished 
the result of his labors in a ponderous quarto, the causd of prison reform 
languished from the time of Howard's death in 1791, till Mrs. Fry's mis- 
sion to Newgate became the talk of the town and the topic of the plat> 
form. To the coterie of philanthropic Quakers, of which she eventually 
formed the centie, is due the credit of re-awakening a general interest ia 
the state of jails throughout the country. In February, 1813, William 
Allen, Stephen Grellet (the famous American Quaker), and two other 
Friends, visited the criminals in Newgate. On entering the female side, 
they were shocked at the disgusting and pitiable condition of the blaa- 
pheming, fighting, dram-drinking, half-naked women, crowded with their 
wretched children, into the wards and yards. Owing to her aristocratic 
connections, her husband's wealth, her thorough goodness, and her pecu- 
liar gift of exhortation, Mrs. Fry was already a spiritual directress among 
the Quakers, and one of their most prominent ministers. To her, there- 
fore, the four Friends applied. Accompanied by only one lady, she paid 
three visits to Newgate, and distributed some coarse clothing among the 
women. On the third visit, the ladies had the courage to kneel down 
and pray in the midst of the rabble. " I heard weeping," wrote Mrs. 
Fry in her journal, " and I thought they appeared'much tendered; a very 
solemn quiet was observed; it was a striking scene, the poor people on 
their knees around us in this deplorable condition." ' Nearly four years 
passed before Mrs. Fry resumed her ministrations. About Christmas, 
1816, she and a friend named Mary Sanderson, obtained permission to 
try the experiment of discipline at Newgate. An unoccupied cell was 
assigned them, in which they established a school under one of the pris- 
oners, whom the rest elected as schoolmistress. Other ladies soon join- 
ed in the work, and in April, 1817, eleven Frieifds and a clergyman's 
wife formed themselves into an Association for the Improvement of Fe- 
male Prisoners in Newgate. They first drew up a code of rules, to which 
the women promised obedience. They then procured materials for em- 
ployment, formed the prisoners into working companies, found a market 
for their productions, provided them with decent clothing out of their 
own earnings, and established schools and bible classes. By 
these measures, the savage rabble was reduced to decency and 
order. The city dignitaries and prison oflficials could scarcely credit 
what they saw. A letter by Robert Owen, published in all the 
newspapers, drew public attention to the Newgate ladies. The visitors, 
already numerous, increased and multiplied. On the two public morn- 
ings in the week, parties of inspection streamed through Newgate. Fash- 
ionable philanthropists, benevolent aristocrats, members ol parliament, 
cabinet ministers, royal dukes and duchesses, flocked to the philanthrop- 
ic show, and the experiment was swamped in its very success. How- 
ever, the publicity it had enjoyed was not without its use. It thoroughly 
aroused the popular interest in prison reform; and Mrs. Fry had all the 
qualities necessary for utilizing the motive power she had evoked. Her 
well-timed exertions stimulated into extensive and practical activity the 



newly awakened and increaaing interoat in prison discipline. She was 
an invaluable ally to Wilberfurce, Fowell Buxton, and the whole com- 
munion of benevolent innovators. It waa throug'h lier influence that 
prison discipline and the mitigation of the penal code wore elevated to 
an equality even with the abolition of slavery. It was sbe who firmly 
eatabliahed the principle that none but women should be employed in the 
superintendence of female priaouera. She did more Ihan any one elae to 
introduce Christian faith as the essential basis of reformatory discipline. 
She waa the first to meliorate the condition of female cbnvicts on board 
the transport abipa and in the colonies. These constitute her direct contri- 
battons to thedevelopment and progress of penal discipline. Her indirect 
aid to the cause, already noticed, was of no less, if not indeed of even 
greater, importance. 

lu 1816, a refuge for young criminala, claimed to have been the fore- 
runner of Reformatory Schools, was opened in London ; and the nest year 
the "Society for the Improvement of Prison Discipline" waa formed. 
The formation of this Society waa well-timed, and its influence for good 
not unimportant. It organized and combined the isolated and desultory 
efforts of individuals; collected and diffused much valuable information; 
and established regular inspections of all the prisons in the realm. But 
tlie moat important, as well as successful, part of the Society's work was 
the establishment of refuges for discharged prisoners, especially for 
boys, who most needed such asaiatanee, as it had been the custom, in 
their case, to administer a valedictory flogging, and then turn them ont, 
raw and bleeding, into the streets. The Ladies' Aaaociation established 
similar refuges for discharged female prisoners. Pamphlets on prisons 
swarmed from the press, and found eager readers. Buxton's Inquiry 
into the Present System of Prison Discipline ran through six editions in 
a twelvemonth. Parliament, which for many years had done little more 
than appoint abortive committees and listen to inconclusive debates, was 
at last fairly roused to action. When the work of statute-consolidation 
commenced, the prison laws were among the first subjected to the pro- 
cess. The two jail committees prolonged their sittings for three sessions, 
and examined a legion of witnesaes. They found the priaon laws an ac- 
cumulated medley of bewildering statutea, full of anomalies and contra- 
dictiona. Sir Robert Peel put the twenty three most important into his 
legislative crncible, and transmuted the whole into the well-known Jail 
Act, which came into effect in July, 1823. In this act, all the chief im- 
provements on prison discipline, which had been evolved and elaborated 
by successive reformers, were embodied, with the exception of separa- 
tion, to which, notwithstanding it waa favored by Howard, Hanway, 
Nield, Paul and other eminent friends of prison reform. Mrs. Fry and the 
Prison Discipline Society were unalterably opposed. Olasaification was 
substituted for separation, but upon a vicious principle. Legal offence, 
and not moral character, was made the basis of the division into classes. 
In adopting this principle, the very object for which classification, if at 
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all, is to be desired, was sacrificed, viz. th^ separation of hardened offend- 
ers from those comparatively unpolluted. The other improvements which 
the act made in prison discipline were more valuable. Female prisonera 
were to be placed exclusively under the charge of female officers. Short 
daily services were to be held in the chapel. Reading and writing were 
to be taught. Important restrictions were laid on the jailor's hitherto 
unchecked power in the prison. Both the keeper and the chaplain were 
to make regular reports to the Court of Quarter Sessions, and the court 
to the Home Secretary and to Parliament. A nominal distinction was 
retained between the Jail and the House of Correction; but the differ- 
ence was well nigh obliterated. Great emphasis was laid on hard labor; 
and the treadmill, though not expressly mentioned, is implied. This 
machine had been invented five years before by a Mr. Cubitt. The idea 
even at that time was not new, for Jeremy Benthapi had advocated, twen- 
ty years before, the corrective potency of a " walking- wheel ; " and at a 
still earlier date, "treading in a. wheel for moving machinery" was one 
method of labor specified by Howard^s Penitentiary Act. Its use now 
rapidly spread, and the " everlasting staircase " (as the rogues called it) 
soon came to be regarded as the infallible panacea for larcenous propen* - 
sities. This jail act of Peel gave a wonderful stimulus to prison reform 
throughout the kingdom. In many counties, the justices thoroughly re- 
organized their prisons. At least one hundred prisons were raised to the 
standard required by the act; and others, though falling short of the 
mark, were, nevertheless, not a little improved in their discipline. 

The same year in which Sir Eobert Peel's jail act was passed, and 
about a month after its passage, Mr. Clay was elected chaplain of the 
Preston House of Correction, having previously served for two years as 
assistant chaplain in the same prison. Immediately, with all the enr 
thusiasm and energy of his nature, with admirable prudence and judg- 
ment, and with a perseverance which nothing could overcome, and to 
which indeed, obstacles seemed but incentives, he setabout the work of 
reform. He had no exemplar to follow; no jbraditionsof jail chaplaincies 
to guide him. He had not only to do his work, but to find it For many 
years, therefore, his labors were but a series of experiments. During 
the first half of his incumbency, his letters and journals form a record of 
failures and disappointments, of futile attempts to counteract the evils 
of a system radically and hopelessly defective, and of sickening wrangles 
constantly produced by his efforts to suppress even petty abuses. The 
difficulties of the task at last fully evoked the peculiar pertinacity of his 
character, while the growing sense of the importance of his office created' 
a spirit of devotion, which never flagged, till his health, towards the end 
of his protracted career, was completely broken by the long continuance 
of his labors. Mr. Clay's efforts were, in their way, scarcely less ink- 
portant, and far more successful, than those of Howard himself; nor was 
his influence in the end, much less extensive or beneficent. In the face 



of obstaclcB and difficnlties and dmcotiragoments, which would have 
appalled and turned back a less reHolate epirit, he persevered in hie 
relbrmatory labors, tilt, from being a ptuce where thieving, gambliDg, 
swearing, Binoking, and fighting were practised with impunity, and 
where even open biasphemy, ribald obscenity, and disgusting profligacy 
ran riot, he made ihe Preston House of Correction one of the model pri- 
Hona, if i*t, indeed, (as we are somewhat inclined to think) Ika model 
prison, of the world, Mr. Clay, like many of the ablest friends of prison 
reform in England (Howard among the number, as we have Been), was 
ever an earnest advocate of the separate system, which, after a twenty 
years battle, he aacooeded in introducing at Preston. The system, how- 
ever, as advocated and practised by Mr. Clay, was of a modified and 
softened type. From the first, he repudiated the necessity and harm- 
leaanesa of total isolation. He had carefully read and pondered botlt 
sides of the coiitroversy, and the bold panegyrics of the extreme advo- _ 
catea of the separate system had never clouded hia perceptions or warped 'J 
his judgment. He required no more solitude for his experiment than 
would be sufficient, in duration and strictness, to give the prisoner time 
ibr reflection, and to save him from further contamination. He had no 
faith in the power of solitude, in and of itself, to generate right feelings 
and produce permanent reformation. He was keenly alive to the con- 
viction that isolation, unaccompanied by other ioflueiices, was quite aa 
likely to arouse vicious, as to foster salutary, feeling. All that he asked, 
therefore, from separation was, that it should guaranty the prisoners 
from mutual corruption, and make them think. To cleanse and hallow 
the tliought, when once aroused, he held to be, under God, his work, and 
not the system's. In effect, how to avoid contamination and compel re- 
flection, without injury either to mind or body, was, in his opinion, the 
real problem ; and, as before the experiment began, he was convinced of 
the dangerous potency of the lonely cell, he at once took means to lessen 
its rigor. He shrank from the idea of ministering the gospel among 
men listless from the dreary monotony of enforced solitude, or. perchance, 
trembling on the verge of insanity. " The mind must retain its full 
strength (was his constant saying) when engaged on such a work as 
repentance." Accordingly, in the Preston jail, total isolation was neither 
practised nor attempted. The prisoners had each his separate cell for 
working and sleeping, but they met every morning in the chapel, and 
on the Lord's daj twice, for religious service, They also saw each other 
daily in the exercising yard, and again in the school room, where they 
received instruction in the elementary branches of secular learning. 
The result was, that in not a solitary case did insanity originate in the 
prison under the separate system, as there practised, but, on the coa- 
trary, several who came into the institution in a somewhat diseased and 
excited state of mind, were thoroughly restored to mental soundness 
■ [Aaaem, No. 62.] 6 
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under the mild and jadipious diBcipline, to which thoy were subjected; 
andy according to the best information and the best judgment of Mr. 
Claj, sixty per cent, of tbo inmates went ont more or less reformed; 
most of them, indeed, to become indnstrions and virtuoos citizeim. 

The progress which prison reform had made in the United States, had 
already attracted mnch attention in £urope, and commissionera were 
sent from several of the chief European States to inspect th^Americaa 
prisons. Prnssia sent Dr. Julius, France M M. de Beaumont and de 
Tocq»eville, and afterward M M. Demetz and Blouet, and England, in 
1833, Mr. Crawford. 

Ten years' experience had proved the English jail act a failure. Crime 
was rapidly and alarmingly on the increase. From 1806 to 1326, the 
commitments to prison had quadrupled, while the population had only 
doubled, which shows that crime had increased one hundred per cent. 
More thorough and effective means for the repression (^ crime were 
loudly called for by the country. A parliamentary committee was 
appointed to inquire into the causes of the rapid growth of crime and 
the appropriate means of repression. Among the witnesses exanuDed 
was Captain Basil Hall, who had recently published a laudatory aoGonBt 
of the prisons at Auburn and Sing Sing. On the strength of hie evi- 
dence, the committee recommended a modification of the Americaa eye- 
tern of prison discipline, and in 1833, Lord Melbourne despatched Mr. 
Crawford to visit and examine the penitentiaries of the United States. 
Mr. Crawford had been one of the founders of the Prison Disoipliae 
Society, and was among the most active and practical of its members. 
An upright, sedulous, and sagacious man, he fulfilled his commission in 
a thorough-going, business-like manner. His report, voluminous, treat- 
worthy, and minute even to tediousness, embodied a vast amount oS iio> 
portant information. While frankly acknowledging the great merits 
of the American prisons, be laid bare their evils with bold and unspaiv 
• ing hand. Mr. Crawford unhesitatingly gav^ his decision in fsTor of 
the Pennsylvania discipline. Still, he did not venture to recommeed 
that model for imitation in England. On his return, he thoroughly 
examined all the chief prisons in his own country, to ascertain how far 
either of th^ systpms, the silent or the separate, oould be adopted im 
them. It was with great reluctance that he at last felt compelled to 
confess that the enormous expense of the separate system rendered its 
introduction almost hopeless. A form of the silent system, similar to 
that established at Wethersfield, Connecticut, by the Messrs. PiJsbuiy, 
had recently been introduced into the Wakefield jail, and the success of 
the experiment was undeniable. Grudgingly, therefore^ Mr. Crawford 
Recommended the adoption of a similar discipline throughout tli9 
kingdom. 

In 1-835, the duke of Richmond, in whoso family prison reform bad 
become an hereditary task, took the matter up, and procured a select 
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committee to inquire into tlie state of jiils. The labors of this commit- 
tee were of the liigheet JnipDrtance. They continued their sessions fot 
six moutlis, examined crowds of witnesses, amassed piles of returns and 
reports, inspected all the prisons within their reach, and made no less 
than five distinct reports. Nor did they confine their investigations to 
prisons only. The hulks, reformatory schools, convicts' transport ships, 
and Ihp penal colonies, all came within the range of their exhanstive 
researches. The immediate reaiilt of theao labors was the passage of a 
till containing- little more than two provisions; provisions, however, 
■which have formed the foundation of the English prison system. The 
first, intended to secure greater uniformity of discipline, required magis- 
t^ates to lay all proposed new regulations before a secretary of state, 
who was empowered to alter, add to, or reject them, and, in the last 
case, to substitute others in their stead. The second provision of tho 
act gave the secretary the atill more important power of appointing five 
inspectors of prisons in Great Britain. The inspectors were immedi- 
ately appointed by Lord Melbourne, and at the urgent request of 
Doke of Richmond's committee, Scotland, where thi prisons were in 
execrable state, was made the special province of one of them, 
gentleman selected for this important post was Mr. Frederick Hill, 
younger brother of that enlightened, humane and able magistrate, the 
Hon. Matthew Davenport Hill, Recorder of Birmingham, A more fortu- 
nate choice could hardly have been made. In less than ten years, tinder 
his energetic administration, a clean sweep wag made of all the old 
prison abominations of Scotland, and a new and improved system thor- 
oughly organized. 

On the appointment of the prison inspectors, England was divided in- 
to tliree districts, the Northern, the Southwestern and the Home. For 
the Home district two inspectors were appointed, — Messrs. Crawford and 
Russell, the latter of whom had been chaplain of the Milbank Peniten- 
tiary, and whose evidence before the Richmond committee was by far 
tlie most important given. Their first report, presented in March, 1836, 
caused no little siir. It conaiuted mainly of a merciless exposure of th» 
abominations in Newgate prison. Not an individual in any way col 
nected with the establishment escaped the censure of the inspcctori 
eVcn Mrs. Fry's committee, though heartily praised for their self-deniijt 
and assiduity, coming in for a share of their impartiul strictures. Messrs. 
Crawford and Russell had been directed to find a solution for the ques- 
tion, " what is to be done with juvenile convicts?" The question was by 
no means a new one. Howard*, and still more Hanway, had written and 
toiled much to establish a bettor method of treatment lor delinquent 
children; and not without considerable effect. Inoculated with their^ 
doctrines, a number of kind-hearted Christian gentlemen, in l788, fouili 
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ed the Philanthropic Society, and established an asylum for the education 
of convicts' children and the reformation of criminal boys. In 1806, the 
Society wais incorporated by act of parliament/and the asylum re-orgaiif- 
ized. In its later form, it was a triple institution. One department was 
a prison school for young convicts; another, a manufactory for the epH 
plpyment of destitute boys; and the third, a training school for pauper 
girls. The year before, a Refuge for the Destitute, intended chiefly for 
the reception of discharged prisoners, was opened at Hoxton. In 181T, 
the magistrates of Warwickshire established, at Shettou-on-Dunsmore, an 
Asylum for the Reformation of Juvenile Offenders, " the prototype," says 
Mr. Clay, junior, ** in all respects, of more modern reformatory Bchoola.'^ 
Seven years later, the governors of the old Bridewell Hospital founded a 
House of Occupation, intended primarily and chiefly for boys and girls 
who had shown hopeful signs of contrition in the Bridewell, though in- 
corrigible children of feeble parents were also admissible. About the 
same time, Mrs. Fry and her lady coadjutors instituted a House of Dis- 
cipline at Chelsea for vicious and neglected girls. Rather later, a Child* 
ren's Friend Societjf organized through the exertions of Captain Brenton, 
opened an industrial school for boy-vagrants at Hackney wick, and ai^ 
other for destitute girls at Chiswick. The children from these two BchoolB, 
when sufficiently reformed, were sent as emigrants to the Cape of Good 
Hope. A bolder philanthropist, Henry Wilson, created and managed, 
single-handed, a School of Industry for young thieves at Woolwich. The 
Richmond committee had gathered a mass of evidence in these reformat 
tory institutions for young criminals, and on it had founded a proposal 
for the abolition of the boys' hulk, and for making reformatories an inte- 
gral part of .the prison system of England. On the recommendation of 
the inspectors for the Home district, Lord John Rtissell, who had already 
appropriated the task of prison reform in parliament, had procured the 
passage of an act for founding a Reformatory for Boys at Parkhurst^ in 
the Isle of Wight, by which it was hoped that. the problem of the treat* 
ment of juvenile. transgressors would be effectually and satisfactorily 
solved. This establishment, organized and launched upon, the sea of ex* 
periment in 1838, is at once a prison-school, a manufactory, and a farm. 
The young offender commences his term as a solitary prisoner, and grad- 
ually developes into an apprentice, or a farm- laborer. • .^ 
The Parkhurst Reformatory was but a part of the new penal 'system 
which the government proposed to create. Transportation had grown 
into so loathsome and horrible an evil, that the public became desirous,; 
not of total abolition, which the national selfishness forbade, but of soms 
amendment. The scheme, when first adopted by Pitt's government^ had 
met with general favor; Howard and his friends being the only strenuous 
opponents. • Twenty years after Howard's death, Bentham and Romilly 
renewed the cry against transportation; and, from that time, it became 
the object of increasingly vehement attack. Still, the system throT6g 
with a kind of putrescent vitality and vigor, till Archbishop Whately^ 
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n two letters on TranppoTtation to Ear1 Grey, wit.Ij lucid and trenchant 
logic, convinced all, who were not officially or olherwiae incapable of 
conviction, of the etiormotia evils of the Hyatem; "a syBtom fhe saya) 
begun in defiance of all reason, and continued in defiance of all experi- 
ence," lu 1837, Sir William Molesworth, in Concert with Dr. Whalely, 
obtained a committee on transportation, The revelations of this com- 
mittee, into tlie details of which we have neither space nor inclination to 
enter, were equally loatheeome and appalling, In view of them, our 
author Bays. : "Altogether, it may be doubted whether in any com- 
munity that ever existed, the bestial and devilish elements of humanity 
were ever eo fearfully developed, as in New Soutb Wales and Van 
Piemen's Land thirty years ago. One people there once was, which 
might have vied in sin with our Australian progeny, and that people 
God expunged from off the face of the earth with fire and brimstone." 
The committee recommended the instant abolition of the system of trana- 
portation and the substitution of confinement in petiitentianea. 
But this advice, in spite of all that Sir William Molesworth could do, 
was marred by a proposal that the f^nitentiariea should be erected, ni 
at home, but in Australia. The publication of this committee's repoi 
in 1838, raised the qjiestion of piiaon discipline into greater important 
than ever. 

In the second report of the inspectors for the home district, Meeai 
Crawford and Russell drew an elaborate comparison between tbi 
and separate syetema of prison discipline. Their criticisms shook the 
public faith in the former considerably. But it was their third report, 
in 1838, — after Howard's book the most important volume in the history 
of prison discipline ever published, — that secured the final triumph of 
their favorite tiieory, imprisonment on the principle of separation. It so 
happened that a fire had burnt down two of the pentagons of the Milbank 
■ penitentiary. The inspectors seized on the opportunity, which the 
necessity for their reconstruction offered, for trying, with all the pro- 
fesBional assistance they could command, aseries of experiments in cell- 
building itnd prison-building. To work ont the problem of prison archi- 
tecture more fully. Lord John Russeil gave them as a coadjutor captain 
{afterwards major general Sir Joshua) Jebb, who was at the same time 
appointed to the newofflce of surveyor general of prisons, an office which 
constituted him prison architect-in-chief to .the whole Kingdom. Tlie 
three performed their task well and thoroughly. Thougla some mistakes, 
almost as a matter of course, were made, it has stilt not been necessary 
to modify, in any important respect, the plans and rules for prtson-build- 
ing, which were laid down in the inspectors' third report. Prior to ita 
publication, Lord John Russell had brought in a brace of bills, in ac- 
cordance with the views and principles embodied in it. The one was the 
act for creating the Parkhurst Reformatory, already noticed; the pur- 
pose of the other was to establish the separate system of imprisonment. 
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The former was passed immediately; the latter not until the following 
year. 

Messrs. Crawford and Rassell had strongly urged Lord John to baild 
a model prison, and accordingly, in 1839, he asked parliament for the 
requisite grant and authority. Both were readily yielded ; and, in the 
autumn of the same year, 3ii' Joshua Jebb was commissioned to chooM 
a site, prepare plans, and commence operations. The site chosen was 
at Pentonirille, near the spot which Howard had selected sixty years be- 
fore for his penitentiary. On the 16th of April, 1840, Lord Malraesbary, 
as home secretary, laid the cornerHstone, and, in December 1842, the pri- 
son was opened for the reception of convicts upon the separate plan. Li 
October of the following year, a corridor of separate cells was brought 
into use at Preston; and about midsummer of 1844, a large new prison, 
built on the model of Pentonyille, was opened at Reading. It was 
inainly in these three prisons that the problem how to combine reformai- 
tion with punishment, so far as England is concerned, was worked out. 
' The mode of treatment adopted in each was essentially different; and 
the history of prison discipline in Great Britain for the next few years is 
bound up with the history of these three institutions. 

The Pentonyille prison was meaiit to serve a double purpose, for the 
government had a double problem to solve :. first, what system of disci^ 
pliue to establish in the country ; and, second, how to dispose of ''gov- 
ernment convicts" — convicts, that is to say, sentenced to transportatioi^ 
or some equivalent punishment. Hitherto the destination of such oon- 
yicts had been the Milbank penitentiary, the hulks, or the penal colonies* 
It would occupy too much space to enter into a detail of the penal sys- 
tem in Australia, though such a detail would not be without interest to 
the general reader. Suffice it to say that into this system, which had 
not yet been abandoned, despite all the argument and all the efforts oi its 
opponents, the model prison at Pentonyille was incorporated. The 
design was, if possible, to transform the most hopeful portion of English 
felonry into honest emigrants before they were dispatched to Australia. 
To this end, a select number of healthy young convicts, under short sen- 
tences of transportation, were sent to Pentonville, where they remained 
eighteen months to be taught trades and to be reformed. Ontheir entrance 
they were given to understand that ''the prison was the portal to the 
penal colony," and that their status in Australia would depend .upon 
their conduct in Pentonville. .But, besides forming an important part 
of the new penal system, the Pentonville penitentiary was intended to 
serve as a model of prison construction and prison discipline to the 
whole country. The government of the prison was vested in a board of 
eleven commissioners, who virtually deputed the management to two of 
their number, Messrs. Crawford and Russell. These gentlemen were 
thorough-paced advocates of the Pennsylvania system. They were 
imbued with unlimited faith in the reforming potency of solitude. On 
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their iheoi'y, the more cnmplctc the isolation, the more reformatory 
iiiflucncc. The separation of the prisoners was, tliercfore, made 
feet as it was possililu to make it But in all minor details, the disci- 
pline «et»blitilied at Pontonville was wise afld hnmane. The officers of 
tlie prison were carefully Btilected, the convicts were treated with uni- 
form cuartesy and kindaesa, and the propordon« of time allotted to 
labor and insti'iiction were carerully balanced. The chaplain, the Rev. 
Joseph Kiiig^smill, was a person of great intelligence and judgment. Fniia 
the first, he disijentod IVuin the ultra theories adopted at Pentonville, and 
it i_a to him, chiefly, thattlie subsequent modifications, mitigating the rig- 
or of the discipline, were due. He. was one of the fii-st to perceive the 
I'eal uee of separation. " We are led by our own observation," he wrote 
in 1849, " to value it little as an active agency for reforming criminals, 
but to allow it a high place as auxiliary, in (^ncral, to that which ia 
refiirmatory in the highest degree — Christian instructioD in the hands of 
Cliristian men." 

The experiment at Reading' was tried with the same seal and humanity 
as. at Pentonville, nnd under the auspices of a chaplain fully Mr. Kings- 
mill's equal in hearty energy, the Rev. John Field, one of the best 
known and most tborongh^aced advocates of the separate system. The 
efficacy of total isolation in producing reformation was accepted in all 
its breadth. But, instead of the wholesome labor, which was the beet 
brunch of the discipline at Featonville, a fallacy, styled by the Bc-rk- 
Bhire magistrates " corrective, education," wfl.8 grafted on the system. 
" It is quite evident to us," these sapient gentlamen said, " that if we 
were to ofifer any mode of employment, and to give the prisoner an 
interest in what he was doing, we should lose entirely the control which 
' we have over Uis mind ; he would be thinking of his trade instead of his 
instruction." la effect, the doctrine held at Reading, was, that the 
felon-reform era should get their patients' minds under their "entire con- 
trol," and then j^ivc them, as Mr. Clay phrases it, "an educational 
shampooing." To (his end, the prisoners were " employed in nothing 
but education." They learned lessons from morning to night, and what 
made the matter worse was, that the Bible was the chief lesson-book. It 
■was committed to memory by wholesale ; whole books, nay, almost the 
entire New Testament, was learned by heart by eminently studious 
felons. " lu short," said a somewhat irreverent pnnster, " it was the 
Bend — Read— Reading jail." "Really, 1 ought to call your jail a univer- 
sity of the highest order," was the remark of an amused peer, after 
hearing the discription of it given by the chairman of the Berkshire 
visiting justices, in his evidence before the Lords' committee on trans- 
portation, in 184T: 

The ceUnlar system established at Preston was widely different fi^om 
the discipline both at Pentonville and Rending-, Mr. Clay had advan- 
tages which neither of bis brother chaplains, Mr. KingsmillOr Mr. Field, 
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possessed. At the time the experiment was commenced, he had qinte 
.won the confidence of the magistrates, and, in his attempts to develop 
his plans, he was not hampered, to anj great degree, with other men's 
theories, but allowed to pot bis own doctrines in practice without hin* 
drance. The " separate system," as introdaced and practised in the 
Preston prison in accordance with Mr. Claj's yiews, has been described 
in a previous part of the present paper, and need not be repeated. His 
^manner of personal ministrations among the prisoners was pervaded witK 
the utmost thoughtfulness, He never suffered the religions teaching to 
degenerate into mere routine. It was his endeavor, as far as possible, 
to lead the prisoner to welcome religion as an alleviation of his pmiish' 
ment. He would have been the last to fall into the mistake, committed 
in some prisons, of prescribing a certain religionu dietarj for the con- 
victs. Nothing could have been either more contrary to his convictions 
or more repugnant to his feelings than to enforce a fixed spiritual regi- 
men as a part of the discipline. If a man, from necessity or choice, bad 
been left to receive in a prison the first lesson of what he mnst know and 
believe to his souPs health, Mr. Clay would do all that lay in his power 
to make the memory of that first lesson a pleasant one; not the memory 
of an irksome, hateful prison task, but of a precious boon, which had 
rendered even the blank cell a tolerable, perchance a happy, place. With 
this object in view, he sought to render the school, the chapel, and his 
personal interviews with the prisoners in their cells, all valued privi- 
leges, instead of dreaded exactions. 

The question was warmly debated about this time, whether the re- 
formation of the criminal or the protection of society was the primary 
object of imprisonment. A parliamentary committee, while examining » 
witness, incidentally let slip the opinion, ** that there were two modes 
of preventing crime,— one by reforming prisoners, the other by deterring- 
bad characters from the commission of crime.'' For this judgment, the 
committee were severely censured. It was upon this occasion that Arch- 
bishop Whately wrote: ** We cannot admit that the reformation of the 
convict is an essential part of the punishment; it may be joined inciden- 
tally, but cannot necessarily belong to a penal system." Abstractly, 
this may be true; but prison discipline- is a very concrete thing. The 
reaA question is, "wchich class of agencies, — the reformatory or the deter- 
rent, — will be found most effective in preventing crime, rvhich all admit 
to be the direct and immediate object of punishment? Mr. Clay maintaii»* 
ed, with much earnestness, in oppf>siti(m to the Archbishop and many 
other learned and able men, that reformation is a more essential element 
than even punishment in any system for the prevention of crime. He 
looked' upon the great majority of prisoners as (to usfi his own phrase) 
" incidental offenders," men who broke the law on sudden impulse, and 
generally under the influence of drink. Now, on the one hand, such per- 
sons, being slaves to the habit of drink, were thereby well nigh robbed 
of their rational powers, and, therefore, with respect tc them, a preven- 



tivc system, which involved an appeal to the reaBon, would aeetn all but 
impotent. Yet, on the other hand, tliese incipient criiniiiaU were the- 
very men whom it was most piisaible to reform, and to restore to liberl 
sobered and in tiieir right mind. "This alone proves," said Mr. Cla; 
" that iDere deterrent agencies are insnEScient; aliDOst all crime spv 
from drunkenuees, aud'nothing can deter a being so irrational as a 
drunkard," He saw, therefore, from the firat, that the real problem was 
to devise some method of treatment which would combine both punish- 
nient and reformation. Separate confinement, modified and mitigated as 
in tiie Fi-oston discipline, in his opinion, made the complete solution of 
this problem possible. It was terribly penal; yet, as a rule, its effect 
was not to exasperate or harden; and it helped, instead of ^recludin^, 
the meliorating and purifying infliieaces of religion. 

Sir Robert Peel was driven from ofBce in 1847, in consequence of the 
repeal of the corn laws, and Lord John Russell succeeded to the vacant 
premiership. A thorough discussion of the criminal question was had 
both in and out of parliament, which bad considerable o£fL>ct in moulding 
the measures of the ministry. Early in the year, the Colonial Home 
Secretaries, Earl Grey and Sir George Grey, announced the scheme, 
which tiiey had jointly devised. It consisted, first, of a reformatory stage 
of imprisonment upon the separate plan; secondly,' of a 'probationary 
stage of association on public works at home; and thirdly, of transporta- 
tion to such of the penal colonies as were willing to receive them. As 
the Pentonvihe and Jlilbank prisons could furnish only about half the - 
nnmber of cells required for the first stage, the government hired ranges 
of cells in various connty prisons, — Wakefield, Preston, Readiog, i&c. 
As the only accommodations for prisoners undergoing the second stage 
were four sots of hulks at Woolwich, Portsmouth, Gibraltar and Ber- 
muda, which were but wretched make-shifts at the best, Sir Joshua Jebb 
was commiasionod, in the summer of 1847, to construct cellular bar- 
racks, and prepare a complete penal establishment on Portland Island, 
where it was intended to employ about a thousand convicts on the con- 
struction of a breakwater. Abundant promises were held 9Ut of 'the 
speedy abolition of the huik system, but, in spite of public indignation 
and remonstrance, the English hulks were not abandoned till 1856, nor 
those at Gibraltar till 1859. One ia still in use at Bermuda, though it is 
confessed, even in official reports, tliat all the abominations pecaliar to 
hulks are there forced into frightful maturity and vigor by the heat of 
the climate. 

The controversy about prison discipline, which was revived in 1847, 
increased in intensity the nest year, waxed still warmer in 1849, and 
culminated iu 1850. Almost the eu tire press, which hud in the maia 
favored separation in 1841, gradually veered round into brisk hostility. 
The Times, the Daily News, the facetious Punch, and other newspapers 
took part in the assaoit. Nor did the journalists enjoy a monopoly of . 
the contest. The air was almost darkened by the multitude of pui 
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pblets and magazine' articles, which were iflBticd from the press. Manj 
even of the great lords of literature took part in the controversy. Car* 
lyle launched his ''Model Prisons" at the belabored system, and Dickens, 
in the final number of " Davijd Copp'erfield," gave it the ** most unkind* 
est'' cut oF all. Therein, in an inimitable tableau, Uriah Heep, with 
pattern penitence and deeply 'umble, took leave of the public in the 
character of b model prisoner, the centre figure in a cackling group of 
ecstatic justice. The rattling fun of the caricature told powerfully upon 
the British public, which seems apt to believe, without question, in the 
absurdity of everything, which is cleverly ridiculed. The editoris and 
the literary magnates failed, indeed, to upset the separate system, but 
their efforts produced considerable effect. A partial reaction against re* 
formatory discipline set in, whfch speedily led to issues signally calami- 
tous. For these issues the editors and their allies, were, in a great 
measure, responsible. But the reaction against the method of kindness, 
between which and the method of indulgence the public could see no 
difference, received some stimulus from a parliamentary committee; 
for the prison discipline controversy raged as vigorously in parliament 
as it ^d out of doors. Lord Brougham kept it alive in the Upper House; 
Mr. Charles Pearson in the Lower. Tiiis latter gentleman was a stren* 
uous opponent of the separate system, and had, indeed, pledged himself 
on the hustings to make an end of it. 

The evidence of the very first witness called before the committee, 
Sir Joshua Jebb, proved that Mr. Pearson would find it a hard task to 
redeem his promise to pull down and destroy the system of separate im- 
prisonment. *0a the main question, whether the system should bo mai]> 
tained or" not, Mr. Pearson's was the solitary hostile vote. There was, 
however, no little diflBculty in determining what was the separate sys- 
tem; for there were no less than five distinct variations claiming ap- 
proval. First, there was the discipline of Pentonville, now, mitigated 
by horticulture, &c. Secondly, there was the academical discipline, 
still flourishing at Reading. Thirdly, there was the semi-cellular mark 
system, then in partial operation at Birmingham, under the auspices of 
its distinguislked author. Captain Machonochie. Fourthly, there was 
fncellulement (the English equivalent has not yet been coined), with 
•hard labor at cranks and similar contrivances, enforced at Winchester, 
and in a still more punitive form at Leicester. And, fifthly, there- was 
the " mixed system," still working with great success and no drawbacks, 
at Preston. After examining many witnesses and after long discussion 
of the whole question, the Committee reported strongly in favor of the 
discipline of which Mr. Clay was the most prominent advocate. Every 
modification of rigid isolation, for which he had contended, was em- 
phatically . commended. Indeed, most practical disciplinarians were 
rapidly embracing his opinions. The experience of a fe.w years had 
sufficed to prove their soundness. At the great Wakefield prison, for 
example, after replacing the silent with the separate system, the Justices 
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began with Penlonvillian vigor, and in less than two yeara adopted all 
the Prestou modificatioua. Still, the comruittee hankered after some 
method of trcatmcut mure sharply penal than that at Fieatuu eeemcd to 
bo. Unfyrtuuately, tliey took tlje Leicester jail as the model for imita- 
tion. In thie jarl, the 'prisoners had oraiilcs in their cells, aiid were 
forced to turn the handles 14,000 times a day. If they refused to work, 
they were flogged or starved into submission. The crank variation of 
tie separate system was liio very thing the public had been crjiug for. 
It satisfied the requirements of Punch, the editors, tho literary mag- 
nates, and the justices. It was in vain that Mr. CJlay, Mr. Field, and 
others protested that the solitary cell, without any addition, was already 
penal to the very verge of safety. It was in vain that Mr. Osborne, of 
Batli, who spoke from what be had seen in his own jail, stigmatiaed 
crank-labor as torture, and foretold the inevitable cousequences, It was 
solemnly believed that there was a reformatory as well as deterrent po-, 
tency in the appointed 12,000 revolutions per diem. Among the eavlieet ■ 
converts to the efficacy of the sharper discipline were the borough jus- 
tices of Birmingham. They, therefore, ousted the benevolent Captain 
Maehonochie, and appointed in bis place a stern disciplinarian, who was 
duly instructed to adopt and put in force deterrent methods. At the end 
of two years, the public became anxious that the new governor should 
give an account of his stewardship. Rumors were afloat, which called 
for investigation. The sickening tragedy brought to light by the in- 
quiry elicited a unanimous outburst of indignation from tho whole 
coitntix Ono poor lad, required by the stern exactions of the deterrent 
system to turn the handle of a stiff crank 10,000 times a day, and being 
unwilling, or, what is more likely, unable, to perforin the task, had been 
•driven, by starvinga, flogging, drenchings with cold water, and tight 
strappings to bis cell wall in Ibe attitude of crucifixion, to hang him- 
self. Other stories, illustrative of the method of unkindness, nearly or 
quite as revolting as this, and not a few minor atrocities, were raked up- 
and brought to light iu the course of the investigation. When the in- 
quiry at Biruiinglinm jail was over, it was thought advisable to subject 
the jail at Leicester, the prototype and model of crank-turning discipline, 
to a similar scrutiny," It appeared that there, too, tho felons and felon- 
breakers bad been driven into fierce collision, and that jailors and turn- 
keys had been forced to strange extremitiee, not to say atrocious out- 
rages, iu the endeavor to coerce stubborn convicts into conformity 
with an intrinsically and radically pernicious system. If the inquiiy 
had been extended to other prisons, it is not to be doubted that like re- 
BultB would have appeared. 

But it was not necessary to pursue tlie fiickcniog search. The invesr 
ligations at Birmingham and Leicester were enough. They instantly 
produced a strong reaction against the deterrent policy and the method 
of rigor and unkindnoss. The very editors, pamphleteers, and mombera 
of parliament, whose speeches and writings !iad led to the adoption of 
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the system, now joined in the chorus of indignation against the nnfortmi- 
ate jnstices and jailors, who had carried to their murderous but logical 
results the principles which they themselves had preached bnt three 
short years before. But the nation had grown wiser, by experience. 
When once it was demonsjtratcd that they inevitably engendered either 
stnpidity or ferocity, cranks followed treadmills into the limbo of ex- 
pedients abandoned as useless or pernicious. The doctrine that the 
reUgious reformation of the prisoner should be the paramount object of 
prison discipline, to which all other aims should bo both subordinate 
and subservient, now rose from the dubious position of a theory into the 
dignity of an established axiom. 

By degrees, the principle of separate imprisonment became widely en- 
grafted upon the English penal system. In 1856, in one hundred and 
twenty of the English prisons, about one third of the whole number, the 
separate system was fully carried out; in as many more, partially; 
'while the remaining third were either on the silent system or in the old 
disorderly * state. In the many prisons built since then, the cellular 
construction has been, without an exception, adopted. Gradually, too, 
the several variations of the system are approximating to uniformity; 
and the special form of discipline, first fashioned and brought into use 
by Mr. Clay, is winning acceptance as the standard type. The prison- 
ers at Reading, even, are now set diligently at work. The masks, chapel 
boxes, and airing cages have long been abolished at Pentonville. When- 
ever a new prison is built, an austere discipline is apt to be established 
at first; but, after a little experience, it is hardly less apt to be modified 
into conformity with the pattern at Preston. Opinion in England is now 
almost unanimous in favor of modified separation, or that " mixed sis- 
tem-' inaugurated by Mr. Clay in the Preston House of Correction, and 
found by experience to be equally favorable both to the reformation of 
the prisoner and the promotion of his mental and bodily health. 
■ It has not been our purpose, in the present paper (simply, however, 
for tlm want of space for such a design), to ofier any illustrations of the 
discipline adopted in the English penal colonies of Australia. But hav- 
ing, in a preceding paragraph, incidentally referred to Captain Machon- 
ochie, we cannot "forbear a brief notice of his remarkable experiment on 
the very worst class of convicts on Norfolk Island.' The discipline 
originated by this gentleman is known to penologists under the desig* 
nation of the mark system. This system rests on four chief principles : 
1.: Instead, of a time sentence it inflicts a labor-sentence, thus setting 
the convicts to earn back their freedom with the sweat of their brow. 
2. It teaches the prisoners self-denial, by enabling them to purchalse »' 
speedier termination to their slavery by the sacrifice of present animal 
indulgence. 3. It appeals to their social qualities, and makes the pris- 
oners themselves coadjutors in the prenervation of discipline, by giving 
them an interest in each other's good behavior. 4. It prepares them for 
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restoration to society, by gradually vclasing the restraints on their coi- 
' duct, and training their powers of self-goveniaiice. To carry out these 
priuciples, Captain Machonochie treated the couvict aa a laborer, with 
marks for wages, and required him tn earn a certain number as the con- 
dition of tiis discharge. These marks bad an altornative value ; tbey 
could either pui-chase extra food, or the deduction of so many days from 
the sentence, llo fixed on ten marks as a fair day's wages, the men 
being paid by piece-work, and not by time, and for every ten marks he 
saved, the convict shortened his term by a day. At the stores he pur- 
chased daily his necessary supplies, paying for them in marks. The 
rations were served out at three rates. The coarsest cost three, 
' the next four, and the best five, marks per diem. The abstemious 
feloa might thus save seven, and even the self-indulgent, five, 
oach day, for the purchase of his liberty. As extra marks were 
allowed for overwork and hard work, it was possible to hoard at the 
rate of eight or ten a day. The marks, too, fnrniabod the means of dis- 
ciplinary punishment, a proportionate fine being the penalty for every 
act of misconduct. And while, by this machinery of marks, Captaiu 
Maqjionocbie trained bis convicts to self-denial and industry, he secured 
his other objects by different means. He divided the convicts' sentences 
into three periods. During the first, or penal stage, the men worked 
under sharp, stringent discipline. At the conclusion of this, they were 
allowed to form themselves into companies of six each (being left to 
themselves to choose their own companions), and tbey then entered the 
social stage. In this, the six had a common fund of marks, into which 
the daily earnings of each were paid, and from which the food and fines 
of each were deducted. Thoy were thus made responsible for each other's 
conduct. Moreover, liy this moans, Captain Machonochie, who well knew 
the intonsa selfishness of criminals, hoped' to implant kindly and social 
feelings. In the last, or individualized stage, the companies wore 
broken up, aud tliough every man was still kept at penal labor to earn 
hia tale of marks, he was, in other respects, free. He had his own hut 
and garden, and if he wished, he might have a piggery and poultry 
yard [ for the Captain, by giving the probationer property and rights 
of his own, hoped to teach them respect for those of other people. Such 
ie a brief sketch of Captain Macbuuochie's system of penal discipline. 
He was four years on Norfolk Island. He threw himself, heart and soul, 
into the work of regenerating the degraded brutes who formed its popu- 
lation. Ho built churches, established schools, imported a catechist, 
and on Sundays toiled as ministering deacon, himself. Day and night 
his brain was iocossantly busy, elaborating new expedients whereby to 
raise his fallen charge out of bestial lust and demoniacal malignity, into 
self-respect, loyalty, and human affection. His success was wonderful, 
though he was never allowed to give his system a fair trial. His own 
testimony is ; "I found it (Norfolk Island) a turbulent, brutal hell, uid 
I left it a well ordei'od community." A truly heroic soul ! 
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Bat we must draw our article to a close. Instead of the old and cum- 
brous machinery by which the English convict system had been worked, 
ah act was passed in 1850, creating a board, three in number, of 
"directors of convict prisons,** of which Sir Joshua Jebb was made 
chairman, and almost the entire control of the government prisons was 
lodged in his hands. 

The Milbank prison and the establishments at Pentonville, Portland, 
Dartmoor, Portsmouth, Brixton and Chatham, with the hospital prison at 
Woking, serve for all government convicts from England, Scotland and 
Wales. Ireland has her own convict prisons, which, like those of Eng>- 
land, are under the control of a board of three directors. The Irish 
penal system has a scheme of discipline peculiar to itself, which it owes 
to the genius of Sir Walter Crofton, a prison disciplinarian of the school 
of Captain Machonochie, "who was destined (so says our author) to im- 
prove, develop, and in fact, almost perfect his master's theories.'' He 
adds : " If Mr. Clay and Captain Machonochie had sat down together to 
amalgamate their opinions and combine their experience for the prodoc- 
tion of a complete scheme of convict discipline, they could hardly have 
produced anything more perfect in theory than the Irish convict system 
is in actual fact." So think Lord Brougham, Recorder Hill of Birming^ 
ham, and Miss Mary Carpenter, with a crowd of lesser lights. From this 
view, the late Sir Joshua Jebb and his followers dissented. A brisk 
controversy, and one marked by some asperity both of feeling and lanr 
guage, has been going on for several years, between the advocates of 
the rival systems of Sir Joshua Jebb and Sir Walter Crofton. No doubt 
we, in this country, have much to learn from the recent progress afpriaon 
discipline both in England and Ireland, and from ^ candifl and earnest 
study of the two systems, to which reference has just been made. There 
is no space for such an inquiry at the present time. On some future 
occasion, we may call the* attention of the readers of this journal to the 
subject, in an article on the present systems of prison discipline in Eng^ 
land and Ireland. We have attempted little more, in the present paper, 
than to condense our author's six hundred and twenty-one pages into the 
brief leompass in which the history is here ofifered to our readers. We 
take leave of him with our thanks for his entertaining and instructive 
narrative, and commend his volume to all who take an interest in snch 
inquiries, as a storehouse of facts, arguments and illustrations on the 
important subject of prison discipline. 
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(H.) 
THE PENAL SYSTEM OP MASSACHUSETTS. 

Bf OEoEas Vf. Seablii, £aq., a Corraepgndiag MGrnbcr of th« AssncistioD. , 

New England, althou^H not without its complement of faults, has by 
general aaaeiit been declared the most humane, cultivated and religious 
portion of the United States. Some of its conceded excellence may be 
unmerited, and much of ita imputed faultiness may be undeserved. 
But the common school and the ponal syatcm of Maasachusetta, beyond 
a peradventure, deserve all the credit which has been accorded to them 
by tbeir most zealous friends. 

The penal system of Mas b a oh u setts is not however free from defect 
The delects exist rather in the system itself than in its applicaticM 
The best has been made of a system defective in itself. Bounty a 
bancvolenct have been freely yielded after the victim has reached tl 
prison door, when justice would often have rescued him from ' 
(Jharity and benctolence have been made the foundation stone of 1 
Btructure, when simple justice from corner to cap stone, would hafl 
been a better foundation. 

To a fair judgment of the comparative merits of a penal system, it Is 
prudent to direct attention to the classes of its penal institutions and 
their machinery, to its preventive measures for the repression of crime; 
to the initiation of criminal proceedings; to its code of crimes; to the 
formal pleadings; to the trial, with its practice, incidents and ausilaries; 
to the tribunals of trial and sentence; to its system of prison discipline; 
to the moral atmosphere of the prison; to the reformative agents and in- 
stitutes; to the relations of cliaritable and penitentiary institutes; to 
prisons and prisoners, and to the oEfccts of poverty, vice and lack of 
labor, These are all mutually dependent and essential to a just appFQ 
ciation of the merits ' and a due estimate of the defects of the peoj 
system of Massachusetts. 

The preventive measures and the entire practical detail of the syst4 
may be beat liarned from the statute book, but some few points may I 
briefly touched upon. 

Aebests, Pboskcotions, &a. 

The practice of arresting witliout legal warrant is a subject of delic 
interest in any peni^l syBtera. An officer, by the law of this state, rai^ 
arrest without warrant, any one disturbing the peace, or in case of riot 
■ or assault in hia presence, or in case of reasonable suspicion of felony. 
Any offence punishable in the State Frisoa for the term of one year or 
more, is defined as a felony. Any private individual has a right to ar- 
rest on reasonable suspicion of felony; but he arrests on. Uft ^x%,%s^. 
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ject to the civil remedy of the party arrested, if it shall appear that no 
offence has been committed. 

Prosecutions are instituted either by complaint to a police magistrate, 
or police court, or before a grand jury. Whether the grand jury system 
should be continued, and if continued, whether under its present or seme 
reformed practice, is a question we have no space more than to name. 
The secrecy of the grand jury and the ex parte nature of its hearings may- 
be hereafter modified ai)d adapted more exactly to secure at once the 
liberty and security of the individual, and the just rights of the commu- 
nity. 

The detail of crimes and penalties would involve too large a draft np- 
on the st9.tute book for our space, but a single topic will not be ont of 
place. 

The only crimes punishable with death are rape and murder in the first 
degree. 

The system of law in regard to homicide was materially improved at 
the recodification ■ of the general laws in the year 1860. By that act^ 
murder was divided into two degrees: when committed with deliberate- 
ly premeditated malice aforethought, or in the commission of, or attempt 
to commit any crime punishable with death or imprisonment for life, or 
committed with extreme atrocity or cruelty, it is heM to be in the first 
degree: murder, not appearing to be in the first degree, is murder in the 
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second degree. The punishment for murder in the first degree is death; 
that for murder in the second degree is imprisonment in the state prison 
for life. The degree is to be found by the jury as part of the issue, when 
there is a trial by jury. On a plea of guilty of murder in the first de- 
gree, it has recently been held, [in the case of Edward W. Green for the 
murder of Frank Converse, in the building of the Maiden Bank,] that a 
single judge may legally proceed to sentence of death, without any sub- 
mission of the question of the degree of murder to a jury. 

The Police System, 

The police system of Massachusetts is, vith few exceptions, of a high 
order, and its incumbents of high personal character and peaceable dis- 
position. In the rural districts the toWn constable is generally a man 
content to mind his own business and let others mind theirs; but a noisy 
brawler or a meddlesome disturber of the peace is constantly setting 
innocent villagers together by the ears. In the cities, and especially in 
the metropolis, the police consists of a mixture of the best and the worst 
order of the police-man. Those who have been long upon the hardest 
routes become hardened and regardless of the exact rights of others. By 
currying favor with these and keeping on the right side of them, dram 
shops, brdthels, and resorts fpr the lowest thieves are undisturbed for 
years. But woe to her or him who has the misfortune, intentionally, ac- 
cidentally or otherwise, to incur the displeasure of such officials. There 
is no end to the use he may make of hia office, both in advajicing justice 
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and injtmtice, particularly the latter. As a malicious persecutor and 
eaves- drop per, ha in liable to all the moral ubjectioas wliich can be urged 
.a^ainat bim. Upun the witness stand lid is tlio inCurmer and the spy, 
and the worst specimen of the swift witness. It ia not, thcriifore, with- 
out reason that some have claimed that the original rule of the early 
common law should be restored, wliich prohibited any conviction of the 

■ king's subjects at the prosecution of the crown, ou the uucorri>borated 
testimony of officers rif the government; so strict were the guardians of 
the people's rights in those dnys in aecaring them beyond all power of 
possible control of government officials. A free government has habitu- 
ated us to more Confidence, and possibly a confidence not wholly deserv- 

. ed, in these officers, leaving the question of motive, integrity and trutb- 
fulneas to the intelligence of the jury; and this would be a safe relianca 
generally, were it not that by an arhitrriry fiction that jury and the pris- 
oner are deprived of the chief means of protection and of information in 
tlic sworn statement of the prisoner. 

There is no class of cases in which the petty tyranny of a rude polioc- 
niau is more habitually practised than in arrests and prosecutiiins for 
intoxication and drunkenness. Many such arrests are made without' 
cause, from personal malice and spite, and many more \vhere a kind worcl 
of direction and assistance home would have done more service to the 
individual and to the public. And it may at least be questioned whether 
treating intoxication as a crime is not a serious mistake, which should 
1)6 remedied by the substitution of more eSectivc because more lenient 
and humane remedies. If a persnnis found intoxicated in the streets or 
disturbing the peace, he may be carried to the station-house and detain- 
ed until he is sober; but Wyond that all punishment ia of questionable 
utility. There are no cases in which the right of personal freedom and 
of domicil are more habitually violated than in cases of real or pretended 
intosication. Legislation on this subject has been gradually growing 
more humaue, and may yet reach a standard of justice and humanity. 
Drunkenness is punished with a fine not exceeding 6v'e dollars for the 
first offence, and for any subsequent repetition by a fine not CKcecding 
ten dollars, or by imprisonment in the Houde of Correction or House of 
Industry, not exceeding three months. 

The sooner drunkenness is recognised and treated as a vice and a dis- 
ease, the better for the State and for the drunkariJ. Massachusetts is 
gradually coming round to this view. An attempt. was made at the last 
Legislature to found an Inebriate Asylum, after the example at Bing- 

' Lamtoo, New York, but failed of suc<^ss. Wa trust it is soon to be re- 
newed. The Washingtonian Homes, established aud supported by pri- 
vate bounty, are as good substitutes as could be desired, but they dq 
not supersede the necessity of such a Slate establishment. 

We have no space for elaborating this topic as we could desire; but^l 
word must be said upon a single head having important relations to ti 
[Assem. No. 63.] 1 
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moral interests of the more delicate class of society: we refer to woman, 
her reform and elevation. 

Reform of Fallen Wombn. 

1*1)0 highest evidence of a wise penal system is found in its treatment 
of woman foi: unchastily of character and conduct. The street walker 
and the harlot are the most troublesome subjects of penal philosophy. 
The s^^stcm of Massachusetts is not all that it should be, much as it is 
in advance of that of most States. It is the repetition of the offence 
that is severely punished. By a law pasiyd in 1855, when a person is 
convicted as a common night walker, and it is alleged in the com- 
plaint, and proved at the trial, that the defendant has been previously 
'twice convicted for the same offence, such person may be sentenced to • 
the House of Correction, House of Industry, or Workhouse, for a term 
not exceeding five years. This is to meet hardened cases, demanding de- 
cisive and desperate remedies; but how to save the erring, to give use- 
ful and honorable employment which shall save from the necessity of a 
resort to the wages of •infamy, this is the great query. Law may do * 
something towards it, but individual and associated benevolent effort" 
must do the most. Better such an ounce of cure, than all the punish- 
ments which ingenious cruelty, can devise for the reform of a woman 
fallen but not wholly corrupted. 

The classes of penal institutions,* the machinery by which they are 
operated, and the influences which guide and govern iA the ofiScial 
management of these institutions, are topics worthy of brief notice. 

The Classes of Penal Institutions. 
There are various classes of prisons in the penal system of Massachu- 
setts, such as the House of Reformation for juvenile offenders, the Re- 
form School for Boys at Westboro', the Naval School for Boys, the Ke- f 
form School for Girls, the House of Industry, the House of Correction, 
and lastly, the State Prison at Charlestown. All of these several insti- 
tutions we cannot discuss in detail, but a few remarks upon two of theni 
will suflSce. 

The Housx of Correction and State Prison. 

The House of Correction in Suffolk County, and the State Prison at 
Charlestown, have been said to be the representative institutions of two 
different systems of prison discipline; the one that of easy, bland and 
affable treatment, making the prisoner feel that his prison is a home and 
his keepers but the instruments of making his stay as agreeable as poa* 
Sible, and interested that his future shall in no way be clouded by thtf 
mistakes of his past life. The other, in theory and on principle holding* 
that a prison should be a prison, in the literal sense of the term, and 
the prisoner treated in the criminal rather than the humanitarian tempeK 
What foundation there may be for believing that these two diametri-* 
Cally opposite modes of dealing exist either in theory or in practice, 
in the two institutions we cannot aver. It is probable that such a distino- 



tionmayexistin fancy rather than infact, or ifit exists in fact that it is qnite 
as ranch accidantal as intentional. We have, however, very decided opin- 
ions, on principle, in reference to these opposing syetems. The path of tme 
discretion is to avoid either extreme of over severity or over leniency; 
but between these two it may be hard to mediate wisely. Hooce the 
need of that large charity, that natural kiudliueas, that imperturbable 
good temper, that shrewd diplomacy, that easy dignity, free alike of 
harsh rebuke or unwholesome familiarity, which some few men only can 
combine and command. It is belter 'to ecr on the side of kinikiGss, 
leniency, and gentleness, than on that of harslmcsa, coldness or rigor. 
There is little if any danger that a prison will be made so excesaively 
agreeable as to Jiempt and invite an early return to it. An appeal to tOe 
better rather than the worse part of human nature is both safe and pru- 
dent. 

Comparisons are proverbially odious, and any distinction between the 
management of the different prisons of the State would be invidious. 
But there is in the State one prison ao singularly, pre-eminent in its in- 
ternal economy, its harmonious balance of wholesome discipline and 
liberal license, by the universal concession of those who live near and 
at a distance, that we may designate it_ without offence, as an example 
worthy all emulation: We refer to the State Prison at Charlestown, 
under the superintendence of the Honorable Gideon Haines. This prison 
has been claimed as the model prison of the world. A more extensive 
acquaintance with penal institutions than we can claim would be desir- 
able for a verification or denial of this high panegyric; but it may be 
assumed as at least plausible from a process of reasoning not based 
npon actual experience. The prisons of the United States, taking into 
the account the tests of treatment, results and reforms, may safely be 
assumed as in advance of European Prisons; if that is assumed as a 
Tellable postulate, it cannot bo wide of the truth to tiiink that those of 
Massachusetts should fairly rank at the head of the list ofl the conutry, and 
from that, to assume this as' the best in the State will hardly be contro- 
verted, It may be added that it has a well eelected and somewhat ex- 
tensive library. 

The tJ. S. Systgu and its 1 



The number of United States prisoners in Massachusetts is limited, 
and the provisions for them entirely unworthy a great National Govern- 
ment. Party politics have heretofore prevented due attention to this 
subject by national legislators, and a time of civil commotion is no 
period to expect reform of penal institutions : but we may hope that the 
time will come at no very distant day, when the Federal penal system, 
both in practice, punishment and discipline will be reformed altogether. 
It is well known that one of the ablest public men this country has pro- 
/iuced, more than thirty years ago, directed his gi'eat poWers to the form- 
ation of a penal code of the United States, and produced a monument 
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of wisdom worthy to rank beside the code of Jastinian, and the code of' 
Napoleon. But the labors of Edward Livingston shared the fate of those 
too early for their times. He died, having been able only to produce his* 
plan. No successor has yet arisen to carry Dut or improve that plan. 

The Board of State Charities. 

The entire system of State suporvision of correctional institutions, 
was remodeled by a law of the Legislature, approved 29th April, 1863, 
entitled "an act in relation to State Charitable and Correctional iustitii- 
tions.^' Heretofore such offices devolved upon a multiplicity of agencies, 
somewhat conflicting in practical operation, and each somewhat impair- 
ing the efficiency of the whole, such as the board of Commissioners of 
alien ptlssengers and State paupers, the Superintendent of alien passen- 
gers in the city of Boston, &c. This act consolidated these different 
boards into one body, with executive poww equal to their entire duties. 
This has produced, with entire success, unity, harmony and efficiehcy^ 
the three cardinal virtues of every system of criminal superintendency- 

By this act the Governor, with the advice and consent of the Council, 
is authorized to appoint five persons, with two other ex-officio officers, 
to constitute the Board of State Charities ; to hold office, unless sooner 
removed, respectively for the periods of one, two, three, four and five 
years. The Governor is also, with the co-operation^ of the Council, 
authorized to appoint some suitable person as general agent of State 
charities, to hold office for three years, who shall be a member ex-officio, 
of the Board of State Charities, and shall, subject to the control and 
direction of the Board, oversee and conduct its out-door business, &c 
There is also a secretary of the board, whose duties, in addition to the 
clerical record of the proceedings of the board, devolve upon him the 
responsible and useful labor of collecting facts and statistics, through 
the State, to illustrate in his report the causes and best tr'iDatment of 
pauperism, crime, disease and insanity. The duties of the board, are/, to 
investigate and supervise the whole system of the public, charitable and 
correctional institutions of the Commonwealth, and to recommend such 
changes and additions as they may deem necessary for their economical 
and efficient administration. They are to hold monthly meetings on the 
first Wednesday of each month. They receive no compensation for their 
services except traveling expenses. 

Private Benevolent Instftutions and- their Relations to Prisons ANp 

Prisoners. 
In a State like an}'- of those of the American Union much will always 
remain for private charity and benevolence. The Federal government 
haS;no control save over its own prisoners. The state has no funds for 
benevolent action in relation to its citizens; its office is to protect the 
public by punishing those who jeopard its security. It would' not be 
difficult to furnish a plausible demonstration in favor of the theory thftt 
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tbe stafe quite aa safoly and muih more cbcnply secures ifself against 
crrminal vinleiioe by prereiition rather tbaii puiiiBliment, and thai lie who 
best (guards against crime or securca against its repetition, is the best 
penal statesman. 

The charitable and reformatory institutions of a state, therefore, con- 
stitute one of the mftst touching interests to which a benevolent heart 
can turn its sympathy, or a philosophical mind direct its reflections; and 
not tbeorelical reflections alone, but hearty and zealous action. Philan- 
thropy has been too often made a trade by those who have not had suffi- 
cient indnstry and capacity to follow any other or more useful tiude; but 
the help of the needy and the reecue of the fallen is an act so high on the 
Hat of mcral virtues that tbe ehort-cominga of the selfish who wonld 
make a profit from the work of benevolence should not be allowed to de- 
tract materially from the most excellent work of man. 

The poor and the criminal we shall always have wilh iis, until society 
makes it posBiblo for tlie honest and industrious to eai-n a good living 
for the time being, and to lay aside of the superfluity a reasonable pro- ■ 
vision against the rainy day which ill health, the villainy or the cupidity 
of others may entail upon the most provident and the most deserving'. 
Reform is better tlian punishment of the criminal; indeed, all penal inflic- 
tions rise to the true dignity of punitive wisdom only as they subserve 
the two great purposes of prevention and cure. 

The first great step to benevolent and reformatory relief 'must rest with 
the private individual who will aid the distressed, cheer the desponding 
nod raise up those who have slipped, by a kind look, a kinder word, a 
helping baud and a provision against the nec^sity of a second resort to 
crime. Count Kumford opened to the King of Prussia a plan by which 
.to put an end to pauperism by establishing ono vast public charitable 
institution where the vagrant should work and be fed at the charge and 
•to the profit of the government: and if, instead of resorting "to thatpro- 
vided institution, the poor should be found seeking individual charity, 
lie proposed that they should be arrested as vagrants and treated as 
criminals. This would be wholly inadmissible In a State like onra. Here 
public charity and private bounty may well go hand in hand. Let the 
good cause of charity to the needy hud the reform of the criminal be 
placed upon a basis of justice, security and ciEcicncy, and let all the 
people lend a wai-m sympathy and a helping hand, to a cause in which 
all have a stake, and which fur its success ninst, in the last analysis, be 
dependent^ipon them. 

DiSCHARCBn PmsONERS, &c. 

The most useful service rendered by benevolent action is individual 
and unostentatious. It consists not i^ noisy demonstration of good will, 
or obtrusive advice, or ofiensive interference with the natural rights and 
privileges of the vicious and the unfortunate; but in modest, kindly, 
friendly and unobtrusive individual acta. Over and beyond this, but by no 
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means answering in its stead, is aid to societies and associations having 
for their objects the reform of the fallen and tho rescue of the lost 
Among the most serviceable of these.are societies for ther aid and relief 
of discharged prisoners. When the prisoner comes forth from the prison 
walls is the crisis hour of his future life. If then he is befriended and 
his former record effaced, there is hope for him and hope of him; 

Ou tho discharge of a prisoner from the State Prison,, who, in his opi" 
nion, by good conduct, deserves aid, the Warden is authorized to forniati, 
him with a sum not exceeding five dollars; or the warden may, in his dis- 
cretion, pay the same to the agent for discharged convicts, to be by him 
expended for the convict. No convict is to be discharged from the prison 
without being furnished with sufficient and decent clothing. The Gov- 
ernor and Council appoint also a State Agent, to reside either in Boston 
or Charlestown, who shall counsel and advise, and, when and as he deems 
proper and expedient, furnish with clothing, board and tools, suitable for 
their employment, such convicts as may seek his aid; »nd he shall take 
measures to procure employment for such of them as may desire it. He 
is to make an Annual Report of his doings. A most important improve- 

• ment in this respect was also inaugurated by private bounty, in the 
month of November, 1864, by the establishment of dn asylum for dis. 
charged female prisoners, located at Dedham, in Norfolk county. A 
large house, with some twenty-five acres of laud, has been purchased for 
the purpose, and is now open and in healthy operation. Under wise 
prudent and discreet management, the benefits of such a house will be 
incalculable. 

Party PoLmcs and Prisons. 

The prison systerh of the State is not controlled by party politics, and* 

* yet it is not entirely free from the taint of party spirit. Ability, exp^ 
rience and integrity are the primary recommendations of prison officers; 
to have these qualities, however, ranged on the right side of party polL 
tics is a second, but a hardly less essential recommendation. The pre- 
sent Warden of the State.Prison has held his post' a great many years; 
and the Superintendent of the House of Correction has grown old in his 
place. 

Philosophy op Penal Systems. 

• Some topics remain for consideration a little out of the beaten track of 
such* a paper as this; but they are deemed worthy a place where they 
ma}' challenge the eye of those who, in the large spirit of real progress, 
would seek the philosophy of a true penal system. The criminal laws of 
Massachusetts, like those of most States of the Union and of the Federal 
Government itself, are believed to.be behind the average progress of the 
age. A word in the way of suggestion may not, therefore, be de&med to 
merit the reproach of seeking new ideas at the expense of useful ones* 
Some of these more prominent heads may be noted, such as trials, con" 
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victiona aad gentenccs; jiirien, their rigbts, powers and duties; and the 
great question of the light uf a piJBOuer to tt'slify under oatb, iu his owb 
belmlf, if he so desires. 

Trials, CoNncno.ia aso SEMTascE^i, 

If we visit any one of the prisnns of the State, we shall Snd some there 
convicted because of the arbitrai-y and UBJant principles on which they 
were brought there, rather than liecauee tliey wer« intrinsically guiltyj 
having; been convicted perhaps upon the testimony of a prctcndcti accom-, 
plice or a malicious prosecutor, having personal aims to accomplieh or 
8<*l6eb interests to advance. The guilty man seeking to accomplish the 
ruin of the prisoner, was heard under oatli, while snch a privilege was re- 
fused to the man upon trial fur his highest rights. Again: many of (he 
prisoners for a like offence in every essential particular, are incarcerated 
for vastly different periods of time. This is the inevitable result of hav- 
ing a legislator fix the minimum and maximum of punishment and allow- 
ing a judge to mediate between them, instead of having a jury of his 
peei-9 pass as well upon the punishment as the guilt. It may be said 
that a sentence by the jury would produce the same inequality of sen- 
tence. But it must be* remembered that such a sentence would be the 
Judgment of twelve men, acting upon their impressions of justice, unfet- 
tered by arbitrary boundaries and principles, and would therefore be 
likely to be more nniform and just* 

The Scotch verdict of " not proven," by which the punishment is re- 
mitted, though the taint of crime is not removed, might be introduced 
under some qualifications and rcstlictions. 

The French system of examiuatton of prisoners would not be tolerated 
in this State in its present latitude in that country, but it might be ap- 
plied usefully here under certain modifications; and their qualified admia- 
fton of hearsay evidence hus not been found to work that injustice which 
tl« idolatrous worshipers of the common law exclusiveness'have feared. 
Juries, their riobts, powers and duties. 

The drawing of jurors, their immunities in the jury bos, and the jusl 
relation^ of the court and the jury, in the trial for alleged crimes, are 
essential considerations in the estimate of merits and defects iu a penaf 
system. 

The mode of drawing jurora in Massachusetts is essentially defectivej 
and when they are to be empaneled they are subjected to a scries of 
qualifying inquiries, at variance with tlie rights of the prisoner and tho 
jury, and'subvereive of public justice. 

A statement of the mode of drawing jurors ia this State is a suflScient 
argument againet its injustice. The selectman of each town once in eaoli 

■ FOT >n elabnTnte and iiit«rc«tmg dimoaFion of tbo right at jurici to Bx the eentenoe, 
■hawing LhU it is tho true dootrin« of tho EngliFh CommoD Law that & man >b»uld be mq- 
teneed onl; by his peerf, the [cmlur i; mforred to tbip. Hi, geotion iv. p. 91, «f 
on the Triul bj Jury. Bj Ljaander Spoonor, BdbIoh : Bela Marah, 18S3." 
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year prepare a list of such inhabitants, not absolutely exempt, as they 
think well qualified to serve as jurors, being persons of good moral 
character, of sound judgment, and free from all legal exceptions; which 
list shall include not less than one for every one hundred inhabitants of 
the town, and not more than one for every sixty. The list when so pre- 
pared may be altered in town. meeting by the town, by adding the names 
of persons liable to serve or strijiing any names therefrom. The names 
borne on the list so revised and mutilated are to be written each on a 
separate ballot and placed in the jury box, from which they may be 
drafted from time to time. The juror, when presenting himself for the 
jury box, may be interrogated concerning his convictions or willingness 
to enforce laws and penalties; and is accepted or rejected as he answers 
to suit tijo government. ^ • 

The trial by jury must be made more effective than it is now, or it 
must be laid aside as a fancy institution. As at present administered 
in our courts, it utterly fails of any useful service. This attempt to pick 
and pack a jury, is against the entire tenor of the progress of the age. 
The jury trial is nothing if it is not entirely untrammeled and unfettered- 
To be a body entitled to any confidence or any respect, the jury must be 
a real and not a fictitious epitome of the body of the people. To auswer 
any useful purpose, it is absolutely essential that the jury should be 
selected by lot from the entire adult population of the countiy, regard- 
less of their opinions, their principles, or their convictions; and when 
assembled for the discharge of their great duties, no judge or other 
officer should have any right to inquire as to their opinions upon laws 
or penalties, or to exclude them because of their conscientious' scruples 
against enforcing laws they believe to be oppressive and unjust. Every 
prisoner upon trial is entitled to such chances of escape as the honest 
convictions and conscientious scruples of his fellow-citizens may giw» 
him. This is a fair vested right in his unequal contest with authority. 
This and this only is the popular trial in its simplicity, purity and 
integrity. 

There never was any insuperable difficulty in the just trial by jury of 
all cases by the government against the citizen, where governments have 
had substantial natural justice on their side. The contrary is true only ifi 
cases where the attempt was made to enrich the government by impov- 
erishing the people ; to, fetter the energies. and enterprise of man, and 
give monopolies to government and government favorites ; to trample 
upon the natural rights of man, under the pretence of making hini a 
wiser, better and more circumspect man than he chooses to be, or than 
the public security requires him to be ; in "a word, to make government 
the guardian and not merely the protector of the citizen. It is true that 
in such cases the people will generally be found far beyond courts and 
legislatures in their vindication of right and justice. This constitutes 
the intrinsic value of the jury ; all else is accidental. In all other 
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rGBpects, a mcirc limited, select, culUvated body, would aflord a higher 
gnavButee of truth and justice. The stumliliog block of reproach 
against juries, is alleged to exist in the euforcemeut of such laws as 
those ngainat smuggling, government monopoly of the carriage of let^ 
tera and papers, municipal monopoly of the carriage nf house offal, 
usury acts, private banking, and the entire brood imposing reatrictiona 
upon contracts, intrinsically lawful, impairing their natural obligation, 
or inhibiting man from doing whatever is intriiiaically lawful, which he 
may choose to do, or in which he thinks he can make a profit. And it ia 
just here that arbitrary power needs a check and a balance wheel. 
* Why should not a Pkisoner be a WiiifEas in his own Behalf ? 

This brings up what every criminal trial cannot fail to suggest to a 
just mind, where and how originated the denial to a prisoner of the nat- 
ural right of testifying to facta under oath, if he so deairoa? Why 
should the exclusion be longer continued ? Wiiat would bo the probable 
effect of restoring a natural right so long witilield ? The precise origi- 
gin of the oxcluMion ia not known, but it is probable that it arose from 
that absurd theory of the degenerate days of the English law, when 
any, the least interest in a cause, tainted everybody with a contagion 
of falsehood, so that it was unsafe to allow his lips to be unsealed. In 
the earliest days of the common law, when it embodied simply the prin- 
ciples of natural justice and natural freedom, no such heresy was 
thought of ; alTparties testified for themaelvea if thej- so desired. When 
the ch'ange was made is uncertain. But the tendency of the courts of late 
years has been to relax it as a mistake, interest and infamy going only 
to the~ credit of the witness. In civil suits in our State courts, all par- 
ties are allowed to testify. Why t!ie right should stop in the higher 
concerns of criminal justice, it is difBcuU to understand. The truth is 
what is wanted, and to close the mouth of the one who ought to know 
most of the truth, is a sorry way of reaching the truth. 

The sophistical arguments, from alleged increase of temptations to per" 
jury; from the seeming hardship that it would really compel a guilty 
part^togive evidence against himself; that the glib and dexterous 
tonguo of the practiced criminal would work his acquittal, while the 
stammering and confused utterance of the innocent would confound him, 
will not avail. The law is made to protect the innocent, not to shield 
guilty; and to refuse a prisoner the right to be a witness for himself, 
if he so desires, is to presume hitn guilty, when that is the very point in 
issue. And it ia surely paying a poor compliment to the discriminating 
" itelligence of jurors to intimate that they would be turndfl away from jua- 

ce by the practiced arts of a crafty criminal, while thoy would make a vic- 

m and a sacrifice of modest merit and untutored innocence. This would 
be a valid argument against listening to any witnesses at alf, and coti- 
demaing without testimony, aa the only safe escape from imposition by 
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witnesses, but it is a very weak one for depriving a prisoner of this na- 
tural right. If juries must lay aside their senses and their intelligence 
when* they take their places in the seat of judgment, let the jury be abol* 
ished; but let no man, in his unequal contest with authority, be muzzled 
like a dog and condemned unheard under all the highest sauctioDS and 
securities of truth. The language of a great American writer upon juris- 
prudence in its natural integrity, is not too strong to express the 
(simple truth of this matter: 

** In criminal cases, nothing can be more absurd, cruel, or monstrous, 
nothing more manifestly contrary to all the dictates'of humanity, justice 
and common sense, than to close the mouth of an accused person, and 
•forbid him to offer any explanation or justification of his conduct, or to 
give any denial to the testimony brought against him, and tiius throw 
him for the protection of his life, liberty and character, upon evidence of 
such persons as chance may happen to throw in his way. If the prin- 
ciple of shutting the mouth of an accused person, and compelling him to 
rely for his defence upon such stray evidence as inay chance to fall in 
his way, be a sound one, it should be acted upon always and everywhere. 
The father should strike but never hear his child. And it should be the 
same throughout society. A man accused of anything offensive or inju- 
rious toothers should never be allowed, with his own lips, either to deny 
the act or justify it. It is manifest that if such a principle were acted 
upon by society generally, it would lead to universal war. Yet the prin- 
ciple would be no less absurd or monstrous in society at large, than it is 
in courts of justice. The fear of falsehood, which has led to the adop- 
tion of this principle, has no justification in practical lifej for a guilty 
man is much more likely to entrap than to exculpate himself when he' 
attempts to defend himself by falsehood." 

It is certain that the guilty, in many cases, would falsify in order to 
shield their guilt, but in the attempt to shield themselves, their detection 
would generally be certain. The coincidences of truth are almost as in- 
variable as the laws of the physical world. All truth dovetails together. 
The mixture of falsehood is easily detected. Such a rule would deter 
from sham defences; it would compel parties to be tried upon the real 
merits of their acts, rathefr than to set up technical and arbitrary de- 
fences. 

Sentence by the Jury. 

The grades and varieties of guilt are almost wholly ignored by our 
present system of criminal trial and sentence. A legislator, who knows 
nothing of the precise facts of the guilt of a criminal, possesses a very 
inadequate standard for fixing his sentence. A judge who has heard 
little of the testimony, is in a sorry condition to mediate between the 
capricious minimum and maximum of sentence. Better by far that the 
entire question*of guilt and consequent punishment should be passed 
upon at once by the jury; or if that cannot be done consistently with the 
imagined security of public justice, let three experienced judges, edu- 
cated to the sifting of evidence and applying the law to facts, be substi- 
tuted in their place. In either case the testimony of the accused party, 
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if lie deaircd to be beard, would bo cagorly soug'ht, if it 
custom had blunted all our ideas of proniiety in ibo iwattcr. 

Id n'capitulating, ■we must aaaei't, as cBseiitial elements of a jiint penal 
eyetem, these; — a jury beiug an epitome of the entire budy uf the 
people, that jury to have the entire case in their hands, being judges of 
the guilt and its degree, aud the nectssary amonnt of punishment; and 
■ having the right to hear the testimony of the prisoner, and of every body 
else they may wish to hear. There will never be a just penal system," 
nntil in addition to all this, it is held that there sliall be no acts esteemed 
as crimes, and nobody punished as criminals, excepting for what is in- 
trinsically cnminai[ thereby, of course, shutting out the entire catalogue 
of pretended crimes meMy because the acts are prohibited. 
Social Penal Legislation. 

Id social penal legislation the State of Massachusetts has 
Tance movements of late years, but whether in the riglit direction may 
be a question. 

Its laws have received an unwholesome taint from the errors of our 
early prejudices. This has led to stringent sumptuary regulations and 
"' arbitrary police laws in regard to vices and excesses, which, if they 
have not absolutely infringed upon the liberty of the cilizcn, have_Bo 
offensively touched his natural rights as to raise his contempt and create 
an intermittent war between legislation and the courts and the natural 
■guq,rdians of popular rights in the jury box. When this has not been , 
the case, there has been exhibited the scarcely less offensive spectacle gf 
laws restiug in dead letter on the statute book and never enforced, al- 
though constantly violated; for the reason that the popular sense of jus- 
tice is superior to the wisdom of our courts and legislators. It Is safe 
to say that no laws should be made which either are not or cannot be 
enforced. It will be for some liberal legislator hereafter to determine 
whether such reflections' should not materially modify the social penal 
system of Massachusetts in regard to all the vices and immoralities of 
men. This may work wise reform iii our laws as to dnmkenness, wan- 
tonness, gambling, vagrancy, and the entire .list of mere social disorders 
as distinguished from crimes. 

Pkogresb aud Prospects or Befobhs. 

Tliat system of laws which makes criminals who otherwise woald re- 
main innocent, is a mistaken system, and when a penal system so out- 
rages the moral sense of justice of a community, it is nut a eystem which 
should be longer adhered to. The only merit of a judicial system is 
that it most securely, expeditiously and justly punishes the guilty and 
Sheilds the innocent. Following the example early adopted by our an- 
. cestors, we have repudiated the civil law and rigidly adhered to the 

common law, when a larger wisdom and a more cosmopolitan logic would ' 

S have long since seen the propriety of adopting whatevrjr was fo^nd se^^^J 
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viceable in both, and repudiating all else in either. There are mtarf 
features of the French Penal Code which might with pvofit both to the 
accused and to the interests of public justice be adopted. 

We are inconsistent with ourselves in our administration of criminal 
law. This error results from a blind adherence to the old common law 
of England. We boast that this ancient code is the source of onr rights, 
the fountain of our laws, and the inheritance of our people. We there- 
fore eagerly adopt or accept it where it is palpably at variance with our 
political institutions. Instead of prudently using it, we pervert and 
abuse it Instead, therefore, of an American system of criminal law, 
thoroughly suited to the time and the place, we have a heterogeneous 
mass of patch-work, neither symmetrical, concise, nor logical. The sys- 
tem consists of compromises between the awful dignity of government 
and the suppliant rights of the individual, instead of a homogeneous sys- 
tem of natural justice. The work of law reform has proceeded just far 
enough to exhibit the hideous deformity of what remains; without hav- 
ing advanced far enough to furnish any satisfactory substitutes. We 
have still the absurd intricacies of special pleading as to the manner of 
exhibiting on the record the charge, wijh all the senseless verbosity of 
the old precedents, but destitute of the real information plainly, simply 
and accurately stated, which a prisoner needs. We have fictitious alle- 
gations in all their array, while substantial and essential facts are left 
to guess. We presume a man innocent, but yet we exclude him from 
showing it in the only way open to him, b}'^ his own word under oath; 
thereby utterly depriving him of the real benefit of an innocent presump- 
tion: instead thereof assuming guilt and presuming a resort to perjury 
to evade its consequences. This is the more absurd and unnatural as in 
this State in alF civil proceedings, we have narrowed the pleadings to 
essential averments with substantial accuracy and precision, and allow 
all parties to testify under oath, with trifiing and perhaps indispensable 
exceptions. 

By our system of juries we abridge instead of expanding their useful- 
ness; and thus belittle instead of magnifying their oflfice. An impartial 
jury is the first right of the criminal and the first duty of the govern- 
ment. Instead of placing in the jury box the name of every adult male 
citizen, we expose ourselves to all the dangers of a packed jury. When 
that packed jury is obtained, we deprive them of their great right by 
allowing them to pass only upon the question of guilt or innocence, dele- 
gating to the arbitrary caprice of a judge, governed by the arbitrary 
caprice of capricious legislators, the not less momentous question of the 
sentence. Many a prisoner, therefore, knows that his sentence is unjust; 
many a one knows that his fellow prisoner, for a far greater crime is to 
suffer a far less punishment This inevitably perverts moral discipline . 
and deteriorates penal economy. 

The remedy is obvious, by either extending full trial and sentence to 



one or two judges, or else giving to the jury tlic same authority. Each 
would have their complemtnt of advaiiUge« and disadvantages. Thia 
occasion does not require their comparison ; it fa enough that the topic 
is mentioned. 

Thcae needful reforms in criminal procedure, are believed to be as 
sure, eventually, to take place, as time ia to toll on. When tliey are 
aocompliehed, still others, more in detail, and possibly more ladicul, are 
e[uite certain to be found indispensable. 

The questions of the most expedient number of a jury, and of the 
propriety of their entire or partial unanimity to work conviction, of a 
Bpecial jury of experts to try issues of insauity, of the. instructions of 
courts to juries, and of the conduct of juries while in deliberation, all 
these must receive some attention. It will come to be a question, what 
propriety thexe ia iu allowing the prosecution the close in the argument 
over the prisoner's counsel; and still more, what need and what safety 
there is in an officer of the government, li^e a judge, following' the pica 
of the government with an added argument on the facts in the form of a 
charge, as too often happens. On a trial for crimes, the close belongs to 
tbo citizen iu his unequal contest with authority. He should also be 
entitled to process at the expense of the government, for ohtaining 
witnesses. The State might, in the end be reimbursed, by compeUing a 
a groundless or malicious prosecutor to repay thetn, or suffer imprison- 
ment as a penalty, in the event of the prisoner's acquittal. In case of bis 
conviction, the expense of the trial could be tafeen into consideration in 
the sentence, which might be both by fine, and imprisoument. It is also 
doubtful whether tbc State should not furnish an attorney for tlie defence 
' of poor prisoners unable to retain counsel. We should then see less of 
that most shamefnl spectacle, prisoners convicted not by reason of their 
guilt, but by virtue of their poverty preventing tbem making good their 
innocence. 

That system of criminal administration must be esteemed best which 
exhausts the resources of justice to shield the innocent from unjust pun- 
ishment, and to mete to the guilty deserved punishment, always keep- 
ing in view the fundamental objects of punishment, the reformation of 
the criminal, and the security of society. 
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(I.) 

MEMORIAL OF MEMBERS OF THE PRISON ASSO- 
CIATION AND OTHER CITIZENS TO THE LEG- 
ISLATURE: 

To the Honorable the Senate and Assembly of the Stole of New York : 

Gentlemen — The memorial of the undersigned, a committee appointed 
by the Prison Association of New York, to take into consideration the 
organization of the prisons of the State, and to report a plan for their 
re-organization, respectfully represents : 

That the examination of the prisons of this State^ made during the 
past two years, have revealed such imperfections and defects in them as 
to convince the Association that a thorough revision of our prisbn sys- 
tem is needed, and that material reforms ought to be introduced therein. 
In this view the Association created the present* committee, and charged 
therti with the duty named in the preceding paragraph. 

The work assigned to thp committee is of great breadth and magni- 
tude. Its importance both to the moral and material interests of the 
State cannot easily be exaggerated. In entering upon it, the commit- 
tee was met, at the threshold, with the want of light to guide them in 
their labors. They saw clearly that our prison system, as at present 
organized, is, in several respects, extremely defective; but they did not. 
so distinctly see how the defects could be remedied, i^or the precise 
nature of the reforms needed. To the end that they might obtain the 
information deemed, if not essential, at least highly important, to the 
successful discharge of the duties laid upon them, the committee appUKl 
to the Association for authority to send out two commissions, one to the 
States of our own Union, and the other to Great Britain, and possibly to 
some of the States of Continental Europe, known to have made the 
greatest progress in the science of prison discipline, to examine their 
prisons and prison systems; and make full report of the results of their 
observations and researches. The authority asked was readily gr€uited 
by the Executive Committee. 

The Executive Committee felt, as the undersigned feel, that light is 
wanted, and that it should be sought in all quarters where there is hope • 
oT obtaining it. They know that several of the States of our Union have 
prison systems of much merit, and that even in cases where the system, 
as a whole, is far from perfect, Ihere may be special points of excellence 
which might be wisely transferred to our own, in seeking to give it an« 
improved organization. They know that the public mind of Europe, and 
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particularly of Englam! auJ Irc-lajid, has been, for the past ten or fifteen 
years, directed with earnestness to questions of prison discipline and 
prison reform, and that much solid progress has been made in that di- 
rection. Donbtieaa mnch yaSualjIo information as to what has been ac- 
complished, iB already within our reach, embodied in prison repocte, pi 
liamentavy blno hooks, and publications of various name. But many 

, the works upon which we must rely for whatever knowleilge we may 
tain, particularly in reference to the rival systems of England and Ii 
land, which are the most important for our purpose, are of a controversial 
and partisan character. The writers have, almost without exception, 
some special theory or favorite point to maintain, and their discussions 
are often so warra as to be marred by no little acrimony. This makes it 
diiBcult, at times, to arrive at a satisfactoiy concluaion as to wliat the* 
truth is, and leaves the inquirer perplexed and doubtful as to the real 
state of ihe facts in a given case. Besides, no printedreport of any kind, 
however impartial and trustworthy, gives us either all the iuformatinn 
we want, or of just the kind we want. The minute details, the springs 
and wheels by which the machinery is moved, the anatomy of the sys- 
tem (if we may so say,) in all its ramifications, in sliort, a thousand 
things which would throw important light upon the subject, and bo of 
essential service in guiding the Association in framing an improved 
prison system for New YorTv, are apt to beomitted from the publications 
referred t/>, if for no other reason, because 6i their familiarity to the 
writers of said publicalicma. • 

The policy of sending out Commissions for the purpose of making 
aminations of the kind now proposed, if the occasion be of gulBcii 
magnitude, will not be questioned. Such commissions were famili 
tlie usage of eve* a remote ■antiquity. The wisest and most valuable 

( code of laws known to the ancient world, (always excepting that dictated 
to Moses by the Deity himself,) was the result of such a commission. 
We refer to tlie Roman Laws of the Twelve Tables; a work of wliicli 
Cicero had so high an appreciation that he declared his preference to it 
alone over all the writings of the philosophers. But it is in modern 
times, and since nations have become, to an extent unknown in former 
ages, intertwined and homogeneous in their interests, their sympathies, 

' and even their institutions and laws, that such fcomniissions have been 
most common and most fruitful of beneficial results. Commissioners have 
been sent from the United States and from individual States and cities 
to Europe, and from the States of Europe to this country, to .obtain light 
and information with reference* to industrial pursuits, both agricultural 
arid mechanical; with reference also to military affairs, naval architecture, 
moral institutions, the beat'modcs of lighting cities with gas and sup- 
plying them with effective systems of sewerage, and otlier subjects 
almost innumerable. Thia very interest of prison reform has itself 
afforded the moat signal example of the utility and wisdom of sui 
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agencies. Some thirty years ago, France sent two commiBBioDB, and 
Great Britain and Prussia each one, to this country, to examine the 
prisons and prison systems of the United States, then esteemed the best 
and most enlightened in the world. It is to the wise forecast of those 
nations, in commissioning and sending out some of their most eminent 
citizens on agencies of this sort, that they are indebted for the improve- 
ments since introduced into their penal institutions. There is reason to 
believe that, as sometimes happens ii\ other things, the pupils have, in 
some respects, outstripped their teacher, and that, as they formerly came 
to school to us, so we may now go to school to them to our advantage. 
At all events, there can be no doubt that our prison system needs mate- 
rial amendment. The Prison Association, deeply convinced of this, has 
Entered upon the vast labor of devising a plan for its reorganization. In 
this work they need, and they respectfully ask, the co-operation of the 
Legislature. We claim to-be, and truly are, the Empire Stat^ of the 
Union. ■ Our institutions, then, ought to be worthy of our pre-eminence, 
in all respects a model to the nation and the world; and, certaiiily, no 
less a model in our agencies and modes of dealing with criminals, than 
in the other great interests of a commonwealth. 

To enable us to discharge, in the best and most effective manner, the 
duty assigned us by the Executive Committee, by aiding us to obtain, 
in the way indicated, the light deemed essential to such a performance 
of it, the uLdersigned respectfully ask your- honorable bodies to increase 
your usual appropriation to our treasury to such sum as to your wisdom 
shall seem proper and necessary. 

And yjur memorialists will ever pray, &c. 

Theodore W. DWIGHT, chairman. 

Wm. F. Allen, John H, Griscom,. « 

John T. Hoffman, R. N. Havens, 

Francis Lieber, John Stanton Gould, 

Thomas W. Clerke, E. C. Wines. 
John Ordronaux, 

New York, January lOth^ 1865. , , 

. The undersigned members and friends of the Prison Association concur 
in the prayer of the Committee as presented in the foregoing memorial : 

Daniel Lord, D. P. Ingraham, George Griswold, 

Wm. M. Evarts, A. Oakey Hall, James Boorman, 

A. W. Bradford, B. W. Bonney, Jonathan Sturges, 

Edwards Pierrepont, F. B. Catting, John Taylor Johnston, 

David Dudley Field, James Brown, Thomas C. Acton, 

Charles P. Kirkland,' A. A. Low, John E. Bergen, 

Wm. McMurray. 

Dated New York, Jan. l^th, 1865. # 
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The undersigned members of the Executive Committee cordially unite 
in the petition of their special committee, appointed to devise a plan for 
the reorganization of the prisons of the State: 



John David Wolfe, 
Peter Cooper, 
John J. Owen, 
G^o. L. Prentiss, 
Samuel P. B. Morse, 
H. S. Terbell, 
G. B. Hubbell, 
S. H. Wales, 



William T. Booth, 
Cephas Brainerd, 
Prank W. Ballard, 
Mark Hoyt, 
H. K. Bull, 
Samuel Osgood, 
William C. Gilman, 
Howard Crosby, 



Edward Cooper, 
James C. Holden, 
A. S. Van Duzer, 
James H. Titus, 
E. Richardson, 
Israel Russell, 
Adam T. Sackett, 
Stephen Cutter. 



Newt York, Jan, lUh, 1865. 



[Assem. No. 62.] 
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ANNUAL REPORT OP THE GENERA^i AGENT. 

Officb op the New York Prison Association, I 

12 Centre Street, Jan, 2d, 1865. J • 

To the Executive Committee N. Y, Prison AssocicUion : 

Gentlemen — The undersigned, General Agent, respectfully sub- 
mits the following report of his labors during the past year, as well 
among the prisoners detained and awaiting trial or examination as in 
relation to discharged convicts. 

In accordance with long established custom, the following tables' (re- 
ported by the warden of the City Prison to the Commissioners of Public 
Charities and Correction), are inserted in this report, as the best acces- 
sible data for practical investigation of the history and nature of crime 
in this city and Brooklyn, and as aiding the committee in forming a just 
idea of this field of philanthropic labor, found at their very doors, in 
which, by the providence of Almighty God, they are especially called to 
labor, and whose crime and misery it is their duty, as it is their pleasure, 
to seek to lessen by all possible means. 

TABLE A. 

First District Prison, Halls of Whito Whito Blaek Blaok 

Justice. males. females, males, females. SoUl. 

Kumber remaining in prison Jan 1st, 1864.... 132 58 11 1 302 

Kumber received daring the year 9,804 10,498 36^ 293 20,M8 

9,936 10,556 364 294 21,1M 

During the year have been discharged. 6,965 3,061 308 271 lO^CQS 

Deceased 20 8 ...1 .... 28 

Killed by an insane man 3 .•..'• .... J 

Sent to BlackwelPs Island by police and other 

courts 1,000 1,754 43 17 2,814 

Transferred to Blackwell's Island by Commis- 
sioners 1,674 5,603 7>27y 

Sent to State prison 96 32 5 • . . . lis 

Remaining in prison Dec. 81st, 1864 1 78 98 8 6 2W 

9,936 10,556 364 294 S1,1M 

In addition to the number receiyed at First 

District prison, viz 9,804 10,498 .353 293 S0,94S 

There were discharged from Second District 

prison 2,264 1,173 46 83 * 3,616 

Sent to Blackwell's Island 71 72 3 1 147 

Discharged from Third District prison 3,335 1,948 31 '22 6,8M 

Sent to Blackwell's Island 46 112 .... 1 169 

Discharged from Fourth District prison 749 324 12 2 1,087 

Sent to Blackwell's Island 12 26 1 .... S9 

16,281 14,153 445 862 31,281 
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TABLE R 

NattTitj. Males. 

Number received who were of native birth 5,271 

do do foreign birth ... • 11,45S 

16,726 

Number reeetved who were married 5,895 

do do single 10,567 

do da widowed 580 

4lo whose docial relatloiifl were imknowBy 184 

16,726 
■ ■ ■— jj 

Number reeeived who were of temperate habits 5,617 

do do .intemperate «•*.«••« 11,109 

16,726 

Number received Who could not read «««•*«.• 3,362 

do do readonly •• 781 

do do read and write 11,652 

do who were well educated . 640 

do whose degree of education was un» 

known .■ 291 



16,726 



Females. 

3,57r 
10,928 

14,565 


Total. 

8,848 

22,383 

31,231 


6,615 

4,876 

2,613 

401 


12,010 

15,443 

. 3,193 

585 


14,505 


31,231 


6,987 
7,51& 

14,.606 


12,604 
18,627 

31,231 


4,526 

6,316 

3,467 

74 

123 


7,888 

7,096 

15,119 

714 

414 


U,505 


31,231 



TABLE G 



For what offence committed. 

Abandonment 

Abduction • . . • , 

Arson ,,, 

Abortion. 

Assault and battery. 

do felonious. ...... 

Attempt to commit burglary , 

do grand larceny 

Burglary 

Bastardy 

Bigamy 

Being engaged in the slave trade. .. . 

Breaking jail 

Conspiracy 

Counterfeiting coin 

Contempt of court 

Carrying slung shot 

Cruelty to seamen ' 

Delirium tremens 

Deserting seamen 

de soldiers 

Disorderly conduct 

do boys and girls 

do idle or suspicious persons . 

Embesslement 

Felony 

Fraud 

Felonious assault. ^ 

Fitting out slavers • 

Forgery 

Furious driving 

Fugitives from justice 

Gambling 

Grand larceny , 

Habitual drunkenness 

Incest 

Illegal voting 

Indecent assault • • . . 

Exposure of person • 

Insanity 



'S^nt District Prison, 



Hales. 


Females. 


Totak 


57 


• • « • 


57 


2 


• . • • 


2 


13 


• . . • 


13 


4 


• . • • 


4 


1,071 


251 


1,522 


190 


28 


218 


$ 


' .... 


5 


13 


«... 


13 


113 


2 


115 


12 


• . . • 


12 


6 


.... 
* • • « 
• . . • 


6 

• « a . * 


5 


• • « . 


5 


8 


• . . • 
. . . • 


8 


2 


«... 
.... 


2 


11 


1 


it 


32 


•••» 


32 




• . . ■ 


• • . . • 


2,070 


4,010 


6,080 


25 


7 


32 


15 


• • . • 


15 


14 


• 

• . . a 


14 


98 


1 


99 


6 


• * • • 


6 


36 


.... 


36 


.... 


• . • . 


• . . • 


115 


13 


128 


19 


.... 


19 


6 


.... 


6^ 


22 


1 


2a 


533 


342 


875 


5 


10 


15 


1 


. . * • 


1 


8 


• . . •. 


8 


7 


• ••• 


7 


8 


• . . • 


8 


275 


235 


609 
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For what offenee oommitted. 

Intoxication • 

Jayenile delinqaenta 

Keeping diserderlj hoiiBe 

KidDSCpping ...^ 

Lareeny 

*' on the high seas 

<' from the person 

Lodgers 

Malicions misehief 

Hanslaugfeer .• 

Mayhem 

Maimhig 

Misdemeanors 

Murder 

<< on the high seas 

Mntiny and reyolt , 

Ohtaining goods hy false pretenoes .... 

Opening Tetters 

Petit larceny 

Perjury 

Pickpockets 

Piracy 

Beceiving stolen goods • 

Rape > 

Riot 

Robbery 

<< on the high seas . . . . « 

Seduction « 

Selling lottery tickets 

Sodomy 

Surrender by bail 

Vagrancy 

Yiolation of Corporation ordhiances. . . 

«« " Enlistment laws 

«' "blockade « 

« "patent " 

Without offence being specified 

Witnesses in State Courts 

« " United States Courts 

Total 10,167 



First District Pri«oii. 


Males. 


Femalat. 


Total. 


1,9&1 


3,600 


5,581 


14» 


4» 


19S 


33 


29 


6S 


4 


4 


8 


34 


22 


55 


• • • • 


• • • • 


• »•• 


15 


» 


2S 


34 


• • • « 


84 


15 


9 


19 


• • a • 


• • • • 


• •• • 


• • • • 

1 


• • • • 

• • • • 


1 


56 


6 


51 


M 


11 


70 


4 


• • • • 


4 


46 


• • • • 


45 


24 


3 


27 


4 ' 


• • • • 


4 


1,517 


976 


2,49S 


'1 


• • • • 


1 


5 


16 


IS 


46 


13 


• . • • 


26 


• • • • 


25 


5 


• • • • ' 


5 


104 


2 


105 


• . . . 
2 


• • • • 
a • • • 


• • • • 
2 


• • • • 

1 


• • • • 
» • • • 


• • • • 
1 


3 


a • • a 


S 


974 


1,114 


2^088 


28 


• • • • 


28 


9 


• a » a 





107 


• a • a 


lOT 


• . . • 


• a • • 


• • . • 


56 


45 


101 


9 


1 


10 


4 


• • « • 


4 


10,167 


10,791 


20,048 



TABLE D. 

Second District Prison. 

For what offence committed. / "^ ■ s 

Males. Females. Total. 

Abandonment 7 .... 7 

Assault and battery 176 59 235 

Abduction >.-•• 1 1 2 

Arson 3 1 4 

Bastardy 12 .... 12 

Bigamy • i *.... .... 

Burglary .... 

Desertion • * ••• * .... ••».• 

Disorderly conduct 1,265 536 1,801 

Embezzlement 5 .... ^5 

Felonious assaiilt and battery 30 2 * 82 

Forgery 14 1 15 

Fraud 4 .... 4 

Furious driving 4 .... 4 

Felony 3 ..*• 3 

Gambling 1 .... 1 

Grand larceny 49 25 74 

Indecent assault 1 •••• 1 

do exposure of person 2 .... 3 

Intoxication 500 401 901 

Juvenile delinquents .« 5 .... 6 

Keeping disorderly house 7 9 15 

Larceny 15 6 21 
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lot wlut offauM •MaiiBltMd. 

H&lleioiii miBabief 

HMming 

ObUiniDK gemii 1>jr false pretscoes . 



6°-" 



Elot 

Bobbery. • 



Beaoirins ttolen goodi ■ ■ 
Reduction 

X''e'»"'='^= ■ 

ViolaltoD earporatioB ora 
do enlistment Uwi 



TotiJ. . 



For what offenoe oomnitb 

Abandonment 

do and battery 

Bastardy 

Big™? 

Burglar, 

Conspiracy 

Contempt of oonrt 

biaorderly oon'dnaC 

SieobfldiBDt apprentices 

DefrHuding city treasury 

Kmbeiilement 

f eloBJoui agmolt and battery. . 



Gambling 

Grand larceny , 

Insanity , 

Indeeent asaanlt 

do eiposara of per»n 

lUegal rating 

Intoxication , 

Juvenile delinqaeata 

Keeping disorderly bonse 

Laraeny. .,., , 

Misdemeanor 

Kallalaaa miwhief 

Unrder , 

Obtaining goods by false pretenoei. . . 

Petit larseny 

Picking poekele 

Robbery , 

Etot , 

Rape .'■.: 

Kteeiring stolen goods 

Running over a ohlld ., 

BedoetioD > t 

Suspieiouipenona 

Vagranoy vl 



TABLE E. 

TbirdDistrlat Prison. 
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FoTirfuitol 

TiotktiDD of sit7 ordlDiiwBl 1) 

do ■mliatnoBC taw IS 

do •mfgnuit liw .... 

Vltncnca in SUte oonrlj !• 

da V. 8. cDorti 

Tattl a,il3 



Third Diitritt Piimm. 



TABLE F. 



Tor what oSanaa Mmiiittcd. 

AlsndoDmant • t 

Aukult 8 

" and batl«TT IW 

Anion J 

BstUrdj 1 

Bigamy .... 

Burglary * 

Contpiraar 1 

Contempt of ocniTl 1 

Ditordaity aoodnot ■■■> 161 

BmbanlemtDt t 

Felonloaa aiMtnIt and tetterr 19 

S'orgary ■ 

Qrand larceny 44 

Jndcoent cipaaiu* tf p«rMii A 

Intoiiaatfain IM 

jlltgal TOtlnE 1 

JBTeuile daURBnanU 3 

llaliDiona miiisUef • >.■ 1 

lIJ.dan»anor S 

ChtatntnaiDoda by falM (ntaneei ... 1 

PatillsrceDy 71 

«ap« « 

BeaalTiag itolai goodi 1 

Tifranay ■ 31 

Tiolatioii oorpoTathm^oTdiBaDMa . .... ID 

Total 774 

TABLE G. 

latirlty ef Paiaoni CcmniltMd during 

tbaYearlSflJ. M&lta. 

Irttand 8,110 

VDitedStataa 6,iJ\ 

Owmanj 1,»2* 

iM^tnd IIS7 

awtlMid 1S8 

ftanM IIS 

Canada 87 

Il»ly 68 

TaitlDdlra 17 

Prnnia » 

Wna » 

VenSootla 33 

roUnd 47 

twedan 18 

■orway IS 

BwltierUnd , B 

V«l«» 17 

Onba II 



Foarlb tthtrM Mtaa. 



Total. 
17,74* 
8,MS 




TABLE II. 

Olasaiflcaiion Table of the Ages of the Male and Female Priaom 
era received durtru/ the year 1864. 

Agffi Malm. Femalu. Total. 

Dnder 16 yeira l.BBS 295 3,280 

Front li to I» yoira 1,833 S.SflB 4,203 

tlo 20ta2& da S,Sej S,TSI G,6Tll 

do 25 to 30 do 3,037 3,(130 0,067 

do 3Qto35 do J,Bn l,nO 3, MS 

d<i 35laJ0 do 2,255 2,000 4,31S 

do iOto« do B?T flflS 1,58J 

da «to50 do 910 819 1,529 

do 501055 do 418 149* 5BT 

do 551«B0 do 330 UK in 

do 0I)U>G5 do I3T 83 ]9S 

de OStoTO do 81 60 191 

OTittTOyMrB 58 29 8S 

Total 16,726 H, 606 31,231 

In connection with the above tables of criminality, it rany be proper 
to atate, and will certainly be interesting to the Executive Committee 
to know, the mimber of wituesses committed during tiie year to the 
House of Detention, under the imraediate superintendence of the Police 
ComraisBioners, ae reported by Mr, Thomas J, Folger, eergeant of police. 
The House of Detention for witnesaea is au admirable institution, honor- 
able alike to the commiBaionerB, by whom it is managed, and to this 
great metropolis. From Mr. Folger's report it appears that there wore 
remaining in the hiiuse, November 1st, 1863, 25, and that there wore 
adiuitted during the yeai- ensuing 204, making a total of inmatea for 
yeai' of 229. Of these, 1 83 were male» and 46 females ; 98 were nati' 
of the United Slates, and 131 foreigneifi ; and there were detained, 
periods vajying from one day to thirty days, 116, and for periode 
ing from one month to Beven months, 63. 

Tlie tablea, furnished by Mi'. Sutton, of the city prison, ahow, that: 
the city of New York alone during the past year, there have been 31,21 
arrests, of persons of all ages, sexes, nationalitiea and condition! 
ae criminals or vagrants. 

Could uiir Asaociation increase its expenditures and mnltiply its ageo. 
ciee tenfold, e%'en then it could not expect to do KCarcely an appreciable 
portion of it« duty to this multitude of unforUmatcB, this crowd of im 
tat men and women, who arc all hastening to death, and the judgi 
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which follows,— that final retribDtion, when each will receive according 
to that be hath done, whether it be good or evil. 

To select from this mass of depravity, miufortniic, rccldcsaneas, blnn- 
derinf; and crime, with its iDteniiingldd cases of ubHolute innocence, irf 
diseased physical, mental, or moral nature, or of wild and uui'haBoning 
despair, those cases which admit of relief, and which demand^is moat 
earueet attention, has ■been the daily occupation of your agent; au occn- 
pation always laborious, ulways harrowing, and sometimes discouraging 
and thankless, yot often reliuvi-d by instances of conspicuous benefit to 
the friendleas and the unfortnnatc, which greatly cheer and refresh his 
spirit, and which encourage and quicken him in the work to which ho is 
devoted- 

It is not to be forgott«^'n that the innocent and the guilty arc alike en- 
titled to human sympathy and human charity, and whilst your ageat has 
sought to relieve tlie innocent from the coneequences of indiscretion, be 
has not failed in hia efforts to convince the guilty of the enormity of his 
offences, and to bring the wanderer back to right paihs, to a love of God 
and goodness, and, as a consequent result, a scrupulous and uniform re- 
spect for laws, l^uman and divine. 

The following is a condensed statement of our labors for the year 18M: 
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Tour ^neral agent, under the direction of the standing coinmitti 
ondetentionaand discharged convicts, devotca himself, aayon are 
gentlemen, wholly to labors conuected with these two departments'! 
our general work. The following- cases, selected out of many hundn 
similar in character, and do less interesting, arc s'lbmitted, 
clear exhibition of the nature, importance and utility of the work d( 
by the Association, through its agent, in these departments. 
Repobt or Cases ik the Detention Department. 

Number 1 — Was a green girl from Ireland. Three weeks after 
arrival we found her sn inmate of a prison, awaiting her esamination 
a charge of stealing a pocket book containing the pawn ticket of 
watch, a ring and other property. The said book had been taken, 
was alleged, from a drawer in the room of complainant. This girl Hi 
been engaged at Castle Garden soon after she had left the ship as 
at $6'per month. Her mistress occupied the floor over that from wbl 
the property had been taken. 

After conversing with the priaoncr, we were irresistibly 
conclusion that she had not entered such room, and consequently knew 
nothing of the larceny. We attended the examination before the police 
justice, and listened attentively for such testimony as would justify her 
commitment for trial; but none was offered, and for this reason (the 
pawn book had been found with Us contents untouched) she was dis- 
charged. We advised ber return to her situation and resumption of her 
duties, if permitted; if not, respectfully to demand her wages and quit. 
The lady refused to pay, as the month's wages were not yet due her. 
The girl consented to remain the next three days; after tiieir expiration, 
the mistress again objected, because she had been absent from her duties 
full three days, though unjustlyimprisoned during that time on her own 
complaint. Rather than any dissatisfaction should be felt 
she remained another three days, hard^at work from early morning to; 
late at night, when sho was told that she could leave and call for Ll^ 
month's wages some other time. 

This friendless and inexperienced girl was not known to any 
son in the country. She was provided with a home by a member of the 
AsBocialiou, She made several attempts to collect her wages, but wai 
■unsuccessfnl. At length your agent imperatively demanded her han 
earned pittance, when it was relnctautly paid. 

The family who had sheltered her soon procured for her a situation, 
whichshe remained for some months, improving daily, and commendi 
herself to the confidence and favorable consideration of her «mployen 

Number 2 — Two persons — a man and a woman — were seen by y< 
agent in the Tombs, charged with grand larceny, stealing two$50 gxt 
hacks from a i-etnrned soldier. 

We had frequent opportunities of conversing with the accused, 
thoronghly investigated the case, and after ascertaining their charai 
and antecedents, we felt that there were grave doubts of their guilt. 
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The man is a laborer, a widower, haying lout his wife aboqt six wedn 
ago. He has three children. Tlie woman had lived in the same house 
with him over four years. Since his bereavement, she had BQperin- 
tended his domestic affairs. Although in very indigent circmnstancef, 
they both sustained the reputation of being entirely honesl. This 
alleged offence was committed on new year's day. 

They were brought up for trial. We submitted the facts, as we nndei^ 
stood them, to the dist/ict attorney. He replied, " let them.be tried; if 
innocent, they will be acquitted; if guilty, they must be punished." We 
referred the case to his honor the Recorder. It stood thas: The com- 
plainant called at the house of the prisoner on new year's morning; be 
breakfasted there; they soon after left home to make calls; he (die com- 
plainant) had been drinking to excess; about 2 o'clock they returned; he 
was then almost dead drunk. Instead of sitting down to dinner, he 
placed three chairs together, stretched his carcass upon them, and went 
soundly to sleep. There lie remained for full three hours, when his old* 
est child called to ask if her father was there. She was told that he was, 
and that when he awoke they would send him home. They soon after 
awakened him; he went home, and soon missed his money. He 
could not imagine where it was lost. It occurred to him that he would 
go to his friend, and that probably he should find it there. On his way, 
he met with a police ofBcer whom he knew, and who offered to accomp^ 
ny him .They entered the apartment, asking, ''where is B?" The woman 
replied, ** he is lying down asleep." " I must see him," said the officcnrj 
''I want this man's money." She told him that it could be had, if he de- 
scribed it. ** I picked up two bills after he had left, and gave them to 
Mr. B., who told me that it was not his money, it must belong, said be, 

to , and I will give it him in the morning, when he becomes sober.* 

The man was awakened; the officer demanded the lost money; when he 
took out of his vest pocket and hyided him the two greenbacks. 

This vigilant and faithful officer arrested both persons. A complaint 
•was preferred, . and they Were committed for trial. These facts were: 
briefly told the Recorder. His honor sent for the complainant. He Bsk- 
ed him how long he had known the prisoners? He replied " fifteen years." 
"Have either of them been in prison before?" " Never." " Do you be- 
lieve they intended to keep your money,, or to rob you?" He re- 
plied, ** I believe they had no such intention." The papers were cqrdered- 
on file, and the parties were discharged. 

Number 3 — Was arrested on the complaint of a small store-koep«r 
for a petit larceny. She solemnly protested- her innocence, and assured 
us that the article alleged to have been stolen she had bought in his 
store, and that she honestly paid for it. Tour agent sent for a friend of 
hers, who served a subpcena on the young person of whom she had pur- 
chased the article in dispute, and to whom she had paid the price asked. 
Of coarse, the court before whom the complaint came ordered her A hk 
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charge. She heartily thanked the Association for 
penitentiary. 

Number i — Aged nine years, waa seen in prison. He was commiti 
for examination for drunkenness, and itwas not his first offence. Ohl 
a destructive business ia the liquor traffic! Hew terrible are the respoi 
eibilities of those who manufacture strong drinks, and of those who sell 
them! If tbese two clasBee were sent to our penal institutions, and 
others prevented from going into this nefarious business, we might hope 
Boon to witness a moral revolution in all our large cities, which woi 
be felt everywhere, and would make the wilderness like Eden, and 
dcaert to blossom as the rose. 

Number 6 — Calls at our olSce and represents that, In consequence of 
the protracted illness of her husband, who was admitted into one of our 
hospitals some time since, she was reluctantly driven to place her two 
children on Randall's Island. It has pleased God in His Providence to 
remove her husband by death. Her friends have so aided her pecuniarily 
that she now desires to have her children restored to her, confidentlv be- 
lieving that in her case " the Lord will provide." 

At her earnest request, we wrote to the Commissioners of Charities 
Correction as soon as we ascertained that her story was true, and {] 
promptly ordered the discharge of the children from the institution, 
poor woman subsequently called to thank the Association! 

Number 6 — Aged fourteen years, was charged with stealing mom 
from a till. He waa convicted, when the court desired the agent to mal 
Bomc inquiry into his pSst history and report at the next sitting, 
tnew liim to be a very bad boy, and so informed the court, when be wi 
conveyed to the House of Refuge. 

Number 7 — On complaint of a degraded, intemperate womi 
■with a string of aliases to her name, was convicted of petit larceny, 
remanded for sentence. 

We believed the prisoner not guilty. Hence we engaged to invesi 
gato the case, anO report to the Court on the following day. We 
the wretched dwelling of the complainant, when we discovered the faci 
to be precisely as we had anticipated. The pawn tickets, now allcg< 
to have been stolen by this poor woman, she had accused another persi 
of stealing 6 weeks ago, The complainant is a notoriously bad woi 
The prisoner is very much her superior in moral qualities and charactf 
These representations were made to the Court, when the prisoner was 
stantly discharged. She wept with grateful emotion. 

Number 8 — At the request of the judges, we carefully enquired into 
the character and antecedents of several prisoners, who stood convicted 
of crime, snd who were to be sentenced in Court in a few days. This work 
is embarrassing; we labor to perform it' faithfully, so as to 
tcatimonj of a good conscience; we then leave results to providence. 

Number 9 — Was discharged from the Court of General Sessii 
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She had^becn held on complaint of several bad women, who tcBtified that 
she had cut them with a knife. This was a trumped up case; we knew 
it to be entirely false. Your agent introduced her to an excellent situa- 
tion, where she is doin^ well. She is happy and Hiankful. 

Number 10 — We visit a detention prison, where we find a woman 
whom we recognise to be a discharged convict. She has despised 
remonstrance and reproof. Poor creature I she appears to be incapable 
of living an honest life. She tells us that after being but one week in 
a new situation, she has stolen $100 worth of clothing. We felt it our 
duty to adopt the most effectual means to prevent a repetition of crime 
in her case. She was tried in the court of g(»neral sessicjus, and is now in 
her former quarters in one of our penal institutions. We have but little 
hope of her reformation. Crime has become a second nature to her. 

Number 11 — We found a young person in prison, awaiting her 
examination. She had been held nearly a month on a temporary com- 
mitment for an alleged petit larceny, stealing a hat, valued at $7. The 
complainant subsequently ascertained that the hat had been loaned, and 
that she had acted prematurely in causing her arrest. It certainly was 
an aggravation to her conduct, that she neglected to have the prisoner 
discharged. The justice was waited on, and she was promptly released. 
She expressed hearty thanks to the Association. 

Number 12 — Had been an inmate of the city prison 9 weeks for an 
alleged assault and battery with intent to do some serious bodily harm. 
No indictment had yet been found by the grand jury. The agent ascer- 
tained that the prisoner had a wife and one child, almost starving as the 
result of his incarceration. The papers were examined; the complaint 
did not amount to much; the District Attorney was consulted; he adr 
mitted that the witness could not be found; and he, therefore, consented 
to the man's discharge. The Association hastened to alleviate their 
wants, and their hearts seemed to overflow with genuine thankfulness. 

We are encouraged to believe that this man will abstain from strong 
drink in the future, and that his little home will be more comfortable. 

Number 13 — Had been in one of our detention prisons for several 
weeks, on a complaint for larceny. His health had failed him seriously; 
his accuser could not be found; and the Association deemed it to be only 
right and humane to procure his discharge. This was accomplished. 
He was subsequently introduced to Bellevue hospital, where he remained 
a considerable time. He was at length considered' cured, and left the 
hospital. He visits again our oflSce; we send for his clothes; we had 
written his friends; he is aided peciiniarily, which enabled him to leave 
for the country. Ho appeared to feel very thankful for the attention 
given him. 

Number 14 — ^Was brought up for trial on an indictment for bur- 
glary in the 3d degree, having been found in a butcher's store at midnight 
by a police officer. This man had recently returned from the war 
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is friends had wdcomcd liim hoTuc. On this festive occasii 
ie liad imbibed too freely of iiitosicating drinlt. The officer found 
Bitting on the butcher's block, stupid and asleep. All these facta ' 
submitted to the District Attorney, and were corroborated by the offii 
The Irian's general reputation was good. He was sentenced for 3 month»j 
to the penitentiary. The Aasociation by ita interposition probably saved 
him from the State prison. 

■ Number IS^Was visited in prison, charged with grand larceny. 
We listened attentively to his story; the papers were carefully examined, 
and the caae thoroughly investigated. We felt strongly inclined to 
believe this prisoner innocent of the charge preferred against him. He 
had engaged counsel, but, from some unexplained cause, when the trial 
was called, hia counsel was not in the court to defend him. Another 
counsel was assigned. Tlie witnesses for the prosecution were called, 
but failed to appear. The trial was then set down for the following 
Tuesday. By this time the residence of an important witness fur the 
defence was ascertained, who was introduced to the district attorney. 
He felt the case must go th trial. On the day named, all the parties 
concerned having been snbpcenaed, the case was called on. The wit- 
nesses for the prosecution again failing to bo present, the accused was 
discharged. 

The man subseqiiently called on the agent to return thanks for 
timely aid rendered him (a atrangcr), as he said, in a terrible estremitj 

Number J6 — Was met with, awaiting trial for an alleged 
larceny. He has a wife and four small children. The facta were 
Iowa: On the nth of March last, a friend of the prisoner called upon 
bira and urged him to go out and take a drink, after having abstained 
for several months^ He yielded to the temptation, and continued drunk 
for several days. In this condition, in the company of his friend, he 
visited a neighbor, on which occasion she lost her money, anionutiug to 
$65. She suspected one cf the two men. An officer was sent for, and 
the whole of said money was- found on the prisoner. He was arrested 
and conveyed to prison. When sober, he could not be induced to belie' 
that he had taken from his old friend her money. The officer had p!ac( 
(as was his duty) all the cash taken from the prisoner in the hands 
the property clerk. The complainant had arranged, some time pre* 
ously, to leave New York, and could not be detained until the trial. 
The truth is, she had no desire to appear against him. All these facts 
were presented to the district attorney, and, on our recommendation, he 
consented that the amount, $65, should be returned {o the complainant 
by the priaoner's friends. This was done, and the man was restored tl^j 
his distracted family. An prdcr waa served on the property clerk ft 
the return of the money, which waa promptly complied with. This fai 
ily were unfeignedly grateful to the Association. 

Number 11 — We visit the city prison and find a poor fellow 
the hospital cell, very sick with erysipelas. Wc obtain from the 
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dent physician a certificate* confirmatory of this fact. We wait on the 
authorities and procure their consent to his removal, on our promise to 
produce him in court when he shall be restored to health. We consentt 
and he is released. A coach is provided and he is conveyed to his home. 
When convalescent, we notify the clerk; the witnesses appear, but 
express an unwillingness to press the complaint. The man was accor- 
dingly discharged. 

Number 18 — Was brought into court of general sessions to plead 
to an indictment for grand larceny. The property not being worth $25, 
a plea of petit larceny was accepted. This silly girl represented that 
she required a watch to ascertain the proper time to rise in the morning. 
It had been taken by her from a drawer and was missing; she foolishly 
denied having it. Had she told the truth, there would have been no 
trouble, and especially as she had not left the house and had no intention 
of leaving. The complainant expressed an unwillingness to appear 
against her, as she manifestly had no felonious intent. The blunder and 
the untruths to which it had led were forgiv^, and she was discharged. 

Number 19 — Two sisters were inmates of one of our city prisons* 
One was indicted for stealing clothing; the other for receiving said pro, 
perty, knowing it to be stolen. The former confessed her fault witl^ bit- 
ter tears, asserting her belief that the articles were cast off and regarded 
as useless. She fully admits the wrong she has done. The agent very 
carefully investigated this case and ascertained what had been the hab- 
its and reputation of the prisoners. The result justified him in repre- 
senting to the district attorney that neither of the sisters had ever before 
been suspected of dishonesty. The families with whom they had lived 
during the last four years assured us that their conduct had been uni- 
formly correct. 

The truth is, the prisoner had taken these articles, believing they 
were cpmparatively useless, to her sister, who was living in respectable 
service, and she unsuspectingly accepted them. The district attorney 
consented to enter a nolle prosequi in the latter case. This girl was 
discharged. One of the members of the Association employ- 
ed , her in his . family, where she has since done exceedingly well. 
The other girl was sent to the penitentiary for three months. Such was 
the mental suffering of these young women, and the salutary lessons 
learned by thom, that they will never, we confidently feel, bo; guilty of 
a repitition of such wrong. 

Number 20 — We found this man in the Tombs, on a committ^ 
meut for disorderly conduct. After conversing with him, we were per^ 
suaded that he was neither a rowdy nor an old offedder. He had, the 
previous day, drunk too much wine, and he was deceived by it, as SoI(^ 
mon says men who drink it are apt to bo. He solemnly vowed to abstain 
in future. His case was submitUid to the committing justice, and he 
^as discharged. He had, somehow, lost his hat. We congratulated 
him that his head was not in it, when lost. The Association furnished 
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bim with another ha^t, & clean shirt, & close shave and a cap of coffe 
He then started for his hcim« a wiser, and, we hope, a better man. 
appeared to feel wider some obligation to those who had helped hi 

Number 21 — A poor colored man had been in prison 
twelve weeks on a eha.rge of felonioufl assault and battery with intt 
to kill. The facte are : This man and his wife had retired to rest 
in the evemng. Between 12 and 1 o'clock he awoke, leaped out 
bed and tried to get out of the window into the street. His wife, ho^ 
■ever, prevented him. He ran to the door, and succeeded in getting out. 
She pulled him into the house, when, lie seized a knife which was lying 
on the table, and cut her in several places. She recovered and refusi 
to appear against him, alleging that he was a good husband, and 
the time was out of hia head. These facts were submitted, atid he "b 
idis charged. 

Mumbor 22 — This woman, an inmate of the city f)rii 
arrested on a diarge of grand larceny. She is the mother of four chil 
ren. The facts of the case are as follows : A sum of money was left 
her' hands for safe keeping ; the package was opened by 
woman to whom it was entrusted, and two or three tiaiea a few dulli 
were abstracted. The husband of the trustee having deserted from 
army and gone homo to Scotland, she resolved (now that she had the 
means) ,to visit him there. Leaving a few dollars beiiind her, she took 
passage, having a strong hope of making up tlie amount taken fr 
package. After the lapse of a few weeks, she returned to New York 
and to her former residence, accompanied by her husband. They 
expressed their regret to the woman that the money used by them could 
not be restored at the present, but said that they were not without 
that they should be able to pay her. She obtained a warrant for th( 
arrest. The husband, on the preliminary examination, was of 
discharged. Information was given to the Provost Marshal of his bei 
a deserter. He was arrested and sent to his regiment, and his wife 
committed for trial. In the judgment of the agent, from whate" 
stand point ho could take, there was no evidence of a felonious takii 
of this money. We felt that the conduct of the woman was very repre- 
hensible, and, although there was little or no danger of her conviction 
and punishment, it was deemed most advisable, because most Jui 
equitable, to make an effort to secure the complainant her money. 

The agent, being i:jformed that a gentleman of wealth, a i-esidenti 
the old country, had shewn this family great sympathy, and is stiltl 
their friend, wro(e him on the subject, submitting all tlie facts of the 
case. He replied with commendable promptitude, expressing his regret 
at the unjustifiable step the woman hadvtaken, but at the same timi 
very kindly transmitting a sum sufBcient to make a satisfactory repi 
tion. Without delay this was accomplished, and the prisoner was 
charged and restored to her family. 
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Number 23 — ^Was charged with grand larceny. She had applied 
for needle work. This she had pleiged. We diligently inquired 
her history and ascertained that she was not addicted to drinking or 
•ny other vice, save one — " buying policiesJ^ She admits buying varioos 
articles on credit and selling them at a sacrifice — borrowing moneys 
and pledging every* portable article from her house to buy " policies f 
that she seldom won a prize; and that the habit had ruined her in "body, 
mind and estate." We called on her husband, who confirmed her 
acknowledgment. He had concluded to discard her. We urged him 
not to do this, but to co-operate with us in our efiforts to save her, and 
he acquiesced ; the property was restored and she was discharged. 
She has promised to do better. May she keep her wordl 

Number 24 — An unfortunate young creature wag committed to 
the Tombs for disorderly conduct. She appeared to feel very much 
ashamed and was deeply sensible of her fall and consequent degradar 
tion. Under these circumstances we suggested that she be transferred 
to the care of Mrs. Richmond, or to that of Mrs. Offer, matron of the 
Magdalen, as, with either of these ladies, appropriate counsel and 
instructions may induce her to consider her ways, and be instrumental 
in effecting a permanent reformation of life. She was sent to the Mag- 
delen asylum. 

Number 25 — When in court this morning, an officer called our 

attention to the case of — , charged with petit larceny. The 

complainant was introduced to us. He said he had known the prisoner 
when he was a respectable merchant in this city. He had failed in busi- 
ness, and of late was addicted to habits of gross intemperance. Hfr 
declined to appear against him. This was, he believed, the first time he 
had been charged with dishonesty. He begged us to speak in behalf 
of this poor man and have him discharged. When his name was reached 
on the calendar, he was not present. His commitment was handed to an 
officer with a request that he be brought into court. The officer soon 
returned with the information " he is dead — ^he died in a fit of ddirium 
tremens a few minutes since." Sad issue of the intoxicating bowl! 
Alas, that it should be so common. rum I rum I how fearful are thy 
ravages! How awful the responsibility of those who make and those 
who vend thee as a beverage I When shall thy conquests cease? When 
shall thy desolations be repaired? 

Number 26 — A young girl, aged 16, was indicted for grand 
larceny. She had, under bad advice, committed this crime; the wife or 
mistress of the complainant being more in fault than this child. The 
money was all restored. 

The agent ascertained that^this juvenile offender had lived at home 
with her parents, except for the last few weeks. Her departure from 
home had well nigh broken her mother's heart. Her parents are poor, 
but of sober, industrious, thrifty habits. The father refuses to see his 
child, she having brought disgrace upon his name and family. 



When brOQght into court to plead, we submitted all tho facta to his 
honor the Recorder. With his characteriatic discrimination, he suggest- 
ed that a plea of an attempt at grand larceny be accepted. The mother 
hen begged that her daughter be now restored to her. We snccecded 
n convincing hev that to obtain her discharge would probably, complete 
ler ruin. We urged her to seek for her daughter, and. to persuade her 
child to seek admission to the Magdalen asylum for one year; in which 
5e we would solicit the Becorder to show her mercy. They both thank- 
fully consented to thisjpro position. We then waited on the court, repre- 
Benting that, for the interest of this young creature, elie should be placed 
under wholesome restraint, kind treatment, and regular family discipline 
in one of our benevolent reformatories. At our suggestion, his hon< 
Bent her to the Magdalen. 

Number 21 — Was discovered in custody and awaiting examine 
ation on a charge of stealing from Washington market. We investigated 
the complaint, and found the matter to be an insignificant affair. The 
girl had, as was alleged, taken potatoes from a sack. She protested her 
innocence, and claimed that what few she had in her basket, not exceed- 
ing ten or twelve in number, she had picked up in the street. We at- 
tended the examination at 9 o'clock. On entering the court room, we 
were told that the complainant had offered to secure her discharge, pro- 
vided $10 was paid him, and that several poor German lyometl had 
tribnted each their mite, and had placed that sum in his hands. The case 
was called. We asked the complainant if he desired to press this conlr, 
plaint? He replied " No." We then informed the court that fjr the! 
few potatoes he had extorted from a crowd of very poor women SI 0, 
compromise this alleged larceny. We proposed to prefer a complaint 
, against the man. The justice asked him if it was true that he lia,d taken 
money from any of these people? He replied: "yea, judge, in payment of 
the potatoes, and for the loss of my time, I have accepted 810." He was 
peremptorily ordered to return the amount. This was done, and the 
woman was discharged from custody. The complainant was admonished 
not to repeat this conduct. 

Number 28^We visited the Island on Sunday and address* 
the inmates in the penitentiaiy. We were glad to see so many empi 
benches. Not a fourth of the seata wore occupied. We congratulatef 
all present that their numbers had so manifestly decreased. That the 
•'company may be still further diminished, we urged every prisoner to un- 
alterably resolve, when discharged, never to commit an offence and find 
his way back to prison. 

In the afternoon, we addressed the women committed to the wor 
house for intemperance, vagrancy, disorderly conduct, and in default 
bonds to keep th? peace, numbering probably from TOO to BOO. Such 
crowd of unfortiinates, and a large proportion of them under 18 years 
age, is sad and sickening. 

[Aaaem. No. 62.] 9 
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Number 29 — A boy aged 13 (subject to fits of epilepsy and 
altogether incapable of taking care of himself), was held in the Tombs, 
charged with stealing a horse and wagon. We hastened to examine the 
papers, as we knew not whether the .horse was indicted for running 
away with this nearly demented boy, or the boy for running away with 
the horse. We lost no time in the solution of this problem; a certificate 
was obtained from the physician of the family; his name was put on the 
calendar; the whole case was submitted to the Recorder; and the child 
was ordered to be discharged and restored to his father, then in court 

Number 30 — Was arrested in April last, on charge of grand 
larceny. He was in delicate health, and thought to be consumptive. In 
the Tombs he grew worse and worse. At length, we applied to the dis- 
trict attorney (with a certificate from the physician showing his condir 
tion) asking him to give an order for his removal to the Island penitenr 
tiary. He immediately complied, and the poor man was transferred. 

After being there under medical treatment for some months, we ascer 
tained that he was vomiting blood daily, and there was no hope of his 
recovery. His family reside some 175 miles from this city, and it seemed 
desirable that he should get home to his wife and children. In relation 
to the alleged larceny, there were doubts of his guilt. The complainant 
could not be found. Under these circumstances, the district attorney 
was again applied to that he might be brought down to the prison. He 
consented. His name was placed on the calendar, and he was with dif- 
ficulty conducted to the court. We then applied for his discharge. The 
district attorney interposed no objection, and the afflicted man, after be- 
ing in custody seven months, was discharged. The Association provided 
him with shirts, a suit of clothes, and sufficient money to enable him to 
reach his home. When he left us, he wept with grateful emotion. 

Number 31 — A father and son had been arrested; the latter 
aged 14, on complaint of his employer, that he had stolen an accordeon 
and several other small articles. The father was held as a receiver of 
stolen goods. The case was brought up for trial before the court of 
special sessions, when a lawyer, probably to secure a fee, requested that 
it be sent to the court of general sessions, as the parties elected to be 
tried by a jury. Hence those two persons had been held for five weeks in 
prison awaiting trial. The senior prisoner was in bad health when first 
arrested, but became much worse in prison, and seemed in danger of 
being almost starved to death, as his stomach rejected the prison diet 
We enquired into his character and circumstances. He is a journeyman 
tailor, a very inferior hand at the business, and miserably slow. He was 
unable to provide food for his family, a wife and 4 children. The few 
articles taken home by their boy were converted into money. • 

When brought into court for trial, a lawyer present submitted the 
facts to the judge, when the prisoners were discharged. This family 
were aided by the Association. They^ are sober and deserving. 
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The poverty of the poor is their destruction. Wo seem to understai 
this, hut they know it hy sad cxperieffce. 

Number 32 — A finely developed youth, aged 17, waa eeen in 
city prison, weeping cotivulsivefy. We delicately enquired the cause 

raentftl anguish. He replied, "Sir, I am in prison. 
what ? He said, " I am ashamed to tell you." " And w!iy feel ashamed ? 
are you guilty? and, if so, of what? Do tell me; I may bo able to 
counsel and aid you; and especially if I can be sure you are worthy. 
Hear me; perhaps you were not aware of doing wrong at the time yon 
perpetrated the act; tell me what it was." He then said, " I am the son 
of respectable peraoiis. I have been well educated. Much paina have 
been bestowed on jn^ in every way, I held a situation at a good salary. 
A short rest of a week was given me. In that week I became ac- 
quainted with a young man, who had plenty of money. He induced toe 
to accompany him to New York. There I lost him. Having but little 
money, and being an entire stranger, I knew not what to do. 
board at a respectable dwelling, was taken sick, and remained so for three 

eks. On my recovery, T applied at the general post office for letters, 
From my dear mother I received a letter with money enclosed, which 
paid in part for my board in arrear. I then diligeatly sought emph 
ment, and was engaged at $6 per week. In this situation I remained 
some three weeks. My employers treated me kindly, increased my wageo 
to $8 per week, and also in^ted me to do over work. In truth, I was 
earning more thaii ten dollars per week, I received another letter from 
home, from my dear mother. In it she informed me of my father's illnesa, 
and also that my younger brother had met with a serious calamity at 
school. .Whilst he was at his studies, a boy on the opposite side of t^ 
room had fired an arrow from his bow, which entered his eye, deprivii« 
him soon after of the sight of both. My mother earnestly begged me w! 
• return home immediately. I had no means left after paying my boarS 

1 and purchasing a few necessary articles, which I much required. 

ming out of the office, I Saw lying on the desk several amounts of 
money, placed in envelopes, to be handed to the workmen. The thoughts 
Jike a flash of lightning, came intb ray mind, ' I will take this money anfl 
return home,' I collected the envelopes, put them into my pocket, and 
started for my boarding house. I showed the letter received from my* 
mother to the mistress. I wrote a hurried letter .to the Srm, acknow- 
ledging iiiy crime, and craving forgiveness. 1 told the lady with whom 
I had boarded that I was off to Boston by tbe Harlem railroad. I had 
taken my seat but a few moments, when one of the firm entered with m 
detective. I approached him, saying, 'Sir, here is your money; I aed 
very sorry that I yielded to such a temptation; I have mailed you •>] 
letter; do forgive me; do, pray, forgive me,' I was arrested, and am 
now awaiting the action of the grand jury." Such was the story of the 
youth, sad even unto heart sickening. We called on the lirm; they all 
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felt a sympathy for the lad, and some one of them called to bqo him daOy. 
We have never listened to such heartfelt and piercing expressions of 
shame, sorrow and penitence, as came from that young man's lips. All 
these circumstances were properly presented at the proper time. There 
was no bill found, and this erring, but stnl noble and promising youth 
was discharged from custody. He subsequently called at our offioe to 
express his gratitude for what had been done for him, and to inform m ^ 
that tlie firm had given him an overcoat, under garments, and everything 
necessary to his warmth and comfort. 

The Association procured him a passage to his home- at a much re- 
duced fare, the whole of which was contribute^ by the members of the 
firm. We doubt not but this youth will turnk>ut well, and will yet make 
his mark in the world; and the means taken to that end, as above do- 
• tailed, will in no small degree, give an impetus towards such a result. 

Keport of Cases in the Discharged Convict Department. 

Our brief summary for the year, as given in a previous part of thia 
report, shows that one thousand and twenty-four discharged convicts and 
other unfortunates, from our various penal institutions, penitentiaries, 
county jails, work houses, hospitals, courts and city prisons wera tem- 
porarily furnished with board (in whole or in part) or with pecuniaiy 
aid, by which they were enabled to reach their friends distant from the 
city, and where employment could be more easily procured for them. 

Two hundred and thirty-one discharged convicts and others were pro- 
vided with work and places as far remote from their former associations 
as possible. 

One hundred and twenty-one discharged convicts and other persons 
from the prisons before designated, who were so clothed as to excite 
suspicion that they were " prison birds," or miserably clad, " all tattered 
and torn," were supplied with clothing adapted to their wants and con- 
dition. 

The following cases, copied from our diary, partially illustrate the 
nature and character of our daily operations in this very trying field of 
labor. 

Number 1 — Left Trenton State prison in September last. He called 
at our office, telling us his past history. We believed him to be truth- 
ful, and that he would live a better life. A trifle of money was loaned 
him, be having none. In the month of December he called to return 
that amount, when, as be informed us, he was at work doing well. 

He came in again the beginning of the new year, looking very sick. 
He had been confined to his bed for five weeks with acute rheumatism; 
all his money was gone, and he half perished with cold and himger. The 
Association promptly supplied his wants; food and money were given 
him ; two new shirts, two flannel shirts, two pairs of drawers, a primo 
overcoat and a pair of thick boots were furnished him. The poor fellow 
felt nearly cured; he could have danced with joy. . He soon recovered 
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his etren^tb, wbea a set of tools were purchased for him by the Aeiso( 
tion, and be diligently applied himself to bia craft. We believe 
t« be an altered man, respectable and respected. 

Number 2 — Had been in the penitentiary two months, on convicl 
of aasault and battery. 

When discharged, he called at our office and said that he had followed 
a sea faring life, that bo bad boxed the compass, weathered the gate 
with bare polea in the most dangerous latitudes, hut that be was xicvi 
ihefore a wreck on a lee shore without a shot in his locker 
in a jail. He vowed that he would rallier be stowed away in a wbalf 
belly in the mighty deep than be crowed over with cowhide in hand 
tt land lubber in a lock-up or penitentiary. 

He represented that he came on shore in this port after a long cruise; 
that he visited Water street in this city; that^he drank, danced, felt 
good, got drunk and was robbed of about f 2T, and he thought by the 
lady who really seemed to love him most. He discovered hie loss and 
made ^ noise about it; was kicked out of doora; a police officer grabbed 
not them but kim, and be was sent to prison for two mouths. 

To avoid such troubles in the future, he was urged to drink nothi 
stronger than tuoier, but by all means and especially io avoid Wa 
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Having lost all his clothes, the Association supplied him with n* 
sary shirts, pants, under clothing and a little cash,' until he was a| 
flhtpped 

Number 3 — Was committed for disoi-derly conduct to the Island 
workhouse in default of bail. The lady with whom she had lived as help 
sent a friend, asking the Association to procure her discharge, and 
expressing a willingness to take her again into her servico, confidently 
believing she will behave well in the future. We waited on the com- 
mitting justice, submitting these facta, when she was discharged. Wc 
have since learned that she ia doing well. 

Number 4 — Had spent six months in the penitentiary on conviction 
of petit larceny. He assures ua that he was innocent of the charge; ij 
■wa« perpetrated by a man whom be bad met with but a few hours pi 
viously;, the culprit escaped, and this unfortunate had to meet the 
6eC[uenceE. He believes a useful lesson has been taught him^ and 
hopes to turn it to good acconnt. He expressed an anxiety to reach 
distant town, where he was esteemed an honest man, and such he pro- 
mised to prove himself. Hia general appearance was much improved by 
a supply of snitable clothing, and a pass was furnished him to the hom« 
of bia frienuB. He was evidently very thankful. 

Number 6 — Was tried in the court of general sessions in this oil 
on an indictment for grand larceny, and found guilty, and was senteni 
by the Recorder for five years to Sing Sing State prison. He calls 
our office when discharged, and confesses that he was guilty of 
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offence. He represents that he was born in Germany ; his father died 
some years since. His mother having ample means supplied him with 
money sufficient to enjoy all the pleasures of a giddy life, and he became 
a fast young man. He came to this country ; went to California, made 
some money ; returned to New Y8rk ; on his passage he gambled and 
lost every dollar ; landed in this city without a cent, and was tempted 
to steal a large amount of property, for which offence he has served a 
term of five years. He assures us that this was his first offence, and 
now that he can earn an honest living, he hopes to avoid a repetition of 
crime. 

The Association was instrumental in procuring him employment ; a 
suit of clothes was furnished him adapted to his work; and we are not 
without hope that this young man, whose education was so wickedly 
neglected in his youth, may yet recover himself, and live to be useful 
and happy. 

Number 6 — Had served three years and six months in Sing Sing 
prison ; he was discharged full seven years since. He called on as to- 
day with expressions of thankfulness for the kindness shown him by 
the Association since his release. He believed that such treatment had 
made him a better man. During the last seven years he had had some 
elperiences. He had married, was blest with two children, lost his 
wife by death, and had encountered many other trials and difficulties ; 
but in the midst of all his troubles, God had been his support and 
defence. When he first called on us seven years ago, we prevailed on 
him to promise to avoid the use of intoxicating drink. He has kept his 
word. His temperance has proved a stepping stone to other and higher 
attainments. He attends church regularly, preaches temperance, and 
strives to practise religion. He returned to this city on Friday, cMei 
to see us immediately, and with a vivid recollection of the past He is 
grateful for mercies vouchsafed to him, and unalterably resolved to 
manifest his love for goodness by the blamelessness of his life. He 
thanks the Association for making him, as he expresses it, what he dow 
is, a man of steady, sober habits. 

Number 1 — Was arrested in Brooklyn, Kings county. Hp was 
indicted for an attempt at burglary in the third degree, and, on cor 
advice, plead guilty. He was seen trying to open the street door of a 
dwelling house : he failed at that one, and subsequently tried another, 
when he was arrested. He was sentenced to Sing Sing for two yeank 
He says that at the time of his arrest he was nearly crazy — (not from 
drink) — out of work, out of money, without friends, a stranger in the 
country, and had not tasted food for two full days. He assures ns that 
he was driven by hunger to make this attempt to steal, he hopes to be 
forgiven, and that nothing will ever induce him to yield to such a temp- 
tation again. The Association supplied him with suitable clothing and 
a few dollars to pay his way to a distant city, where we introduced hiM 
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to a manufactorer wto employed liitn. Some months afterwards i 
ascertained he was living an industrious, honest life. 

Number 8 — Calls again at our ofBce. Her husband ie now uuder- 
going a sentence of four years and eight months on a conviction of 
mayhem ; herself and five children arc in very great distress, tho latter 
having measles; wliat to do for herself and them she knows not, as theil| 
sickness prevents her earning a dollar towards their support. 

This poor woman resolved not to seek admission to the workhouse leab^ 
her little ones should be separated from her ; if they must perish, she 
determined they should all perish together. The Association cheerfully 
contributed to their pressing necessities. We are gratified to add that 
her husband's prosecutor also renders this family some pecuniary aitH 
while he feels a strong desire to see him pardoned. 

Number 9 — Calls to thank the Association for the advice given hid 
when brought into court to plead to an inaictment for passing one coao- 
terfeit bill. But for aiich advice, he should certainly have been con- 
victed in the second degree, and then sentenced to five years at Sing 
Sing. He promised never to forget the mercy shown to him hy his honor 
the Recorder. He hopes the twelve months spent in the penitentiary 
will not be lost on him. He was aided with clothing and a pass to his 
home. 

Number 10 — Was convicted of petit larceny, stealing two silver plated 
apoons and some other little trifles. She was sentenced for three months 
to the penitenliary. When discharged, she calls at our office and assures 
us tliat this was a trumped-up complaint to cajoio her out of her legal 
rights, wages due to her, as well as moneys she had loaned (her mis. 
tress) tho complainant. She asks our best advice and aid. We meet 
her at the district court; we ask a summons; it is allowed; we subse- 
quently appear; the case is deferred; subpoenas arc served, and all con- 
cerned are present. The plaintiff tells her ungarnJshed tale; this waa 
'corroborated hy the police officer, who saw the clothing in the possesaion 
of the defendant when he arrested this woman for an alleged petit lar- 
ceny, and which property they engaged to keep carefully for her. The 
Buii now instituted is for the recovery of said clothing, The defence 
wis a denial that such property was left in their care. On the fol- 
lowing week tho court gave judgment for plaintiff in damages of 1100. 
We shall next proceed for the recovery of her wages now due, amount- 
ing to i2T. It will then become a grave qnestion whether the party 
ought not to be sued for false imprisonment and damages. In our judg- 
ment, s!ie could be convicted of perjury. This poor woman was aided 
hy the Association, 

Number 11 — Had been in Flatbush penitentiary three months. He 
called at our office and represented that he bad been a physician in good 
practice, both in the old country and in this. He had been addicted to 
very intemperate habits during the last 15 months; he had nearly de- 
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Btroyed himself, soul and body, for time and eternity. He now resolves. 
. to abstain from all kinds of intoxicating drink, and once more becoBM 
a man. 

His external appearance was much improved; he was also aided peeih 
niarily and then introduced to a situation as nurse in one of our hospitals. 
Wh^n we last saw him, he was doing well. 

Number 12 — On his discharge from the penitentiary (12 mos.) 
says he worked hard for the whole term and received nothing when he 
left, not a cent. He found it a hard road to travel. The keepers are 
not all angels, and in the whole concern there is nothing likely to induce 
the inmates to reform their lives. He hopes, however, never to befotmd 
in such a plight again ; better for him to die, if prepared, than retam to 
so terrible a companionship. Suitable clothing, good books and pecu- 
niary aid were furnished him. 

. Number 13 — ^Was tried, convicted and sentenced for grand larceny 
in the court of general sessions on the 13th Sept. 1859, to 5 years in the 
State prison, Sing Sing. By his uniform good conduct he had, under 
the commutation act, saved three months and two weeks. When he left 
the prison, he had placed in his hand $8 from the authorities for ove^ 
work. He has, through a friend, obtained employment away in the 
country. The Association furnished bim with two hickory shiirts, two 
white shirts, a night shirt, vest and pants, a bible, two other good books, 
and sufficient funds to pay his passage. He appeared to feel tJiankful; 
may he be preserved from evil. 

Number 14 — A poor, distracted woman, whose husband was sobI 
to Sing Sing about 15 months since, calls at our office and asksyjcould 
not the Association induce the Governor to pardon him, he being a very 
ignorant man, who was induced by two old offenders to accompany them to 
a neighboring town, and there pass counterfeit bills? The most notorioiw 
villain of the three turned State's evidence (a* woman who had been oftra 
arrested) ; the two men were convicted and sentenced for five yearsi The 
Association wrote the commissioners of public charities in behalf of the 
poor woman and her starving children. They are since aided by them 
and the Association. 

Number 15 — Spent six months in the penitentiary on conviction of 
petit larceny. He still protests his innocence and asserts that the police 
officer testified falsely, and he knew it; he hopes he will feel it and repent^ 
before he leaves this world. 

He had worked in a city remote from this ; there he was regarded MB 
a man upright and honest. The Association improved his external ap- 
pearance, then furnished him with a pass and pecuniary aid. 

Number 16 — Represents that he now knows what liberty means. 
Never will he be found in bad company again. He concedes that he was 
with a mean chap who stole a coat. A thousand times has he wished 
the earth had opened and swallowed them up. He reminds us that 
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once gave ntterance to a living U-qIIi, that it doe? not pay to be a thief, 
even if a man could steal $10,000 an hour. He hgcs it clearly. He bopce 
the three months spent iii prison may not be thrown away, , 

He was enabled to leave the city decently, and is now at work earning 
a, living, 

Number 17 — Was arrested, tried and convicted on an indict- 
ment for robbery. He was sentenced to Sing Sing prison for 10 years 
and 3 months, when he was 17 yeara old. His accomplice was 18 yeara 
of age, and he was sentenced 10 years and 6 months. 

This poor fellow's liistory is a sad one. His mother diodwhon he was 
but an infant. His father was habitually intemperate, He had no ono 
to care for him or look after him. He bad no home; no education. His 
habits were formed in the midst of tbe^ most degrading assoL-iationa. 
The low theatre, the drinking cellar, the underground hellB, were the 
places in whicii he was schooled, and he naturally became an expert in 

His wretched father, what became of him? ife waa hanged in the 
yard of the city prison some few years aince, having been convicted of 
murder. The son, who now calls on us, tells ua that he means to live a 
better life. He may have acquired useful knowledge during the long 
10 years he haa been a convict in Sing Sin^ prison. We trust he has, 
but our hope is not unmixed with fear. To secure better l^ealth, we ad- 
vised a long sea voyage; he promised to adopt the course recommended. 

Number 18 — Had spent 12 months in the penitentiary for an 
alleged attempt at grand larceny. 

He calls to see ns, and saya that his health has failed him sadly, and 
bis conscience haa whipped him by night and by day. He resolves, if Al- 
mighty God will but help him a little, he will never be found in such a, 
terrible dilemma again. We asked him, " Do you not need great help 
to get the mastery of .yonr inclinations ?" He replied, " No, I think if 
the Lord will but take Jme in hand, it can be done easily,". Ho felt 
anxious to roach his friends, a distance of 120 miles from N. Y. city. 

The Association supplied hie wants and sent him home. 

Number 19 — On conviction of assault and battery, had been 
sentenced to the penitentiary for one m<inth, ^ 

He calls at our office, and rcpreseata that be never saw the inside of a 
prison before, and from the light be has acquired from keen observation 
and a painful ospcrience, nothing on earth can induce him to alter hia 
opinion that the outside- of .a prison is the best side; and ho has on hia 
knees, with tears of contrition, acknowledged his vices and his faults, 
earnestly prayiog for power to resist and overcome tliem. He hopes 
never to expose himself to such disgrace and humiliation again. 

The Asaooiation supplied him with clothing and aid. 

Number 20 — Was two months in the penitentiary; he bad worked 
bard without pay, and did not dare strike for wages. Worse than this, 
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he had to mingle with a class of creatures lower than thebmte creation, 
who were terribly degraded by rum and the lowest habits; and worse 
even than all these, he could not get away from himself. His own con- 
scious guilt made him unutterably wretched ; tfiis was more painful than 
to be governed and coerced by unfeeling keepers. 

He appears to be sincere in his determination to live a better life. 
He was introduced to work, and was aided by the Association*. 

Number 21 — Was encouraged by his keeper on the Island, where 
he had spent two months, to call and consult us in reference to 
his family; how he can reach them, and whether it is possible for him to 
recover the property taken from him when he was arrested by the police 
officer, which was not his own, but that of his employer. 

His questions were satisfactorily answered; the little property was 
restored; his external appearance improved; pecuniary aid afforded him; 
and he went home to his family in a better condition of body and mind, 
with expressions of gratitude to the Association for the timely aid ren- 
dered him 

Number 22 — Was committed to the Island workhouse *in defaolt 
of bail, and on complaint of her husband, who swore that she 
was the last few weeks sadly addicted to drinking; she had refused to 
cook his meals; on his returh from labor, he would find her in a helpless 
condition, lyjng stupidly drunk on the floor. 

He now calls on the Association and informs us that his only child is 
very sick, aged two years; that he cannot get to his employment ;.hence 
want and ruin are coming on him, and he will be crushed. 

He has heard from his wife. She solemnly promises to reform, and 
will take the temperance pledge and keep it. He can believe her, as 
she is not a mean, untruthful woman, but the committing justice refuses 
to listen. He prays the Association to aid him in procuring her dis- 
charge. We send a friend to visit both husband and wife. We ascertain 
that she has never before given him trouble. We have confidence in 
her promise to abstain. 

Her discharge was obtained. He subsequently called to thank ub for 
our humane interposition, saying, " Mr. Beal, thank God, she abstains." 

Number 23^Was convicted of bigamy and was sentenced to Sing 
Sing prison ;for two years. 

A few months subsequent to his conviction his lawful wife obtained a 
decree of divorce, but previous to his discharge she felt anxious to ascer- 
tain the state of his health ; whispers were sent to and fro on the tele- 
graph wires or by some other mysterious agency ; notes "^V^ere finally 
transmitted, at length he leaves the prison. It may be asked, what 
became of the divorce ? Tiiis deponent saith not. But this we do hap- 
pen to know, she, the injured one, forgave him his follies ; a reconciliar 
tion fook place ; under advice of their friends these two became one ; 
they were remarried, and are now living happily together. He was tern- 
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porarily aided iiy the Association. Ho is now devoting hia time aaf^ 
energies to h\s business, and earniiig' a respectable subaisteuce. 

Number 24 — Nineteen degraded women and three indolent, drunken 
loafers cull oi( the agent from our various jaila, penitentiaries, 
hoBpUuIs and workhouaes, asking the Aeaociation to aid them with 
clothes and money. A few of the most Lopefnl were selected and tem- 
porarily aided ; tlie rest were sent empty away. It is not pr^ssible to 
help those who refuse to help themselves. 

Number 25 — Was tried in court of general seesions on an 
indictment for passing one eouDterfcit bill and attempting to pass the 
second. Howas convicted and sentenced to Singling prison for a term 
of five years and six months. He worked in the brass finishing shop, 
and was discharged in June last, but miserably weak and dilapidated 
in body, and not much better in mind. He obtained ertiploymcnt and 
'sustained himself until his health completely failed him, and now h 
calls on the agent and asks dcspondiiigly, "Mr. Bcal, oh, 
what shall I do?" We suggested that he seek admission to one of o 
hospitals ill this city, as he was too sick to travel. An application w«| 
made ; he was admitted and successfully treated ; hiu health w«| 
improved, and he was discharged. 

He calls again on tiie agent ; pecuniary aid was afforded for the 
purchase of those things be most needed. He is now in his fuimer 
employment, doing well. 

Number 26 — Calls at our office and praya ua to write to the agent 
ftnd warden of Sing Sing prison to place her unfortunate husband 
in a shop where he can earn a trifle by overwork, as she and her four 
helpless little ones are wanting bread. We consented to interpose in 
their behalf; pecuniary aid was afforded tfaem, for which tliey felt 
thankful. 

Number 21 — Calls on the agent to say that he is now more than 
ever resolved to be an honest man, He had spent two years and 
two mouths in State prison for an alleged grand larceny. He feelo 
certain the offence was committed when he was under the influence of 
Btroiig drink, or he should never have perpetrated it. After his arrest, 
when restored to his right seneea, he felt overpowered with shame and 
regret. To avoid a repetition of such a disaster, be proposes toabstaiB 
from the use of intoxicating drink. The Association provided him a 
pass to reach the country, and furnished him with the means of support 
until ho reached home. 

Number 28 — Had served five years in State prison on a convic- 
tion of forgery in the second degree. Uo had worked in the shoe 
Bhop. Thia was the only oflence of hia life. Ho made a small sum by 
overwork with which he faaa made bis mothor more comfortable in 
facr home, besides paying off several obligations which he had con- 
tracted. 
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He now asks the Association to please provide him with employment 
and tools to work with. We introduced him to several persons ; at 
length he found work. The Association bought him a set of tools and 
he went to work, encouraged and hopeful. 

Number 29 — ^Ilad spent six months in a penitentiary. Drink 
was the cause. He calls at our office and vows he will never drink 
more than two glasses of liquor at one sitting. We sHowed him a more 
excellent way to avoid vice, poverty and crime — not to touch, taste or 
handle the first glass, or the first drop. We handed him a portion of 
Sargent^ Temperance Tales, and Mrs. S. C. Hall's small work on the 
First Glass. He saw clearly that the danger is in the first glass ; 
don't take that and all remains well ; there is no fear of excess. He 
was furnished with suitable clothing and left for the country. 

Number 30 — Calls to explain the cause of his recent arrest. , He 
tc^Us us that he came from the country with a young man who owed him 
$65 ; that the young man had resolved to enlist and then pay him the 
above sum. He was rejected by the doctor. While waiting the resnlt 
of other examinations, he had been thrown into bad company. Here he 
went down hill with terrible velocity. In the country he had never 
sworn an oath or played a game of cards, dice or such like, and scaroelj 
drank a glass of liquor; but here, in New York, he soon acquired bad 
habits, and followed pernicious examples. At length he was. arrested, 
charged with stealing a shawl from a member of the gambling frate^ 
nity. He protests his innocence. He was, however, convicted and sen- 
tenced for two months to the penitentiary. The Association felt strong 
sympathy for this young man. He was sent home to his anxious parents 
in the country. 

Number 31 — This is, in some respects, the most interesting case we have 
to report in this department of our laborsjfor the past year. "L. M." was, 
some 4 or 5 years ago, discharged from Blackwell's Island, where she had 
been for many years an almost constant resident of the penitentiary ex 
workhouse. She came to your agent on her last discharge, and, after coun- 
seling and exhorting her, he gave her a letter to the ladies of the Female 
Home for discharged convicts. She remained there four months, at the 
end of which time the matron obtained for her a situation in a christian 
family in the country. In March last we received a letter from her, en- 
closing one addressed to her former female associates on the IslaBd, 
appealing to them and urging them, in almost impassioned terms, to fur- 
sake their evil courses, and live a better life. Tliis appeal was read to 
the Executive Committee at their meeting on the 23d of March, and drew 
tears from many eyes. It is transcribed here^us^ as it wastoriUen, except 
that the spelling (which was very bad) is corrected, and punctuation 
marks and capitals (of both which there was "a plentiful lack "), are sup- 
plied. Here, then, follows the letter, certainly a remarkable production 
considering the source: 



OF TOE ffiraXEAI. AQENT. 



Tbb Appeal. 



" 0, girls! will you not try, with God's help, whoa you leave 
Island, to leave off all intoxicating drink? I write these few lines to 
you, hoping that, witb God's hleaeing, they may be the means of induc- 
ing some of you to quit the gin. I have been a constant intaate of the 
Island for many years. I am sure some of you do not forget L. M. W 
every time I left the Island, I made up my mind it should be the last; 1 
after a few months absence, I would be sure to return ngaia to pay 
respects to my old friend, Mr. Noonen; and so the time passed u 
three years ago. 

I once more left the Island, but not as before. I put ray wnole trm 
and confidence in the blessed Jenus, to guard and guide rae. I went t 
Mr. Beal, and he gave me a few lines to the Home in Tenth avenn< . 
where I remained four months, and Miss Mann procured for me the situ^ 
ation I now hold. 

Now, you need not think that I withstood the tempter at the first 
Btart-ofT, for I did not. Twice I took the one glass, and at such times tha 
devil will be mire to whisper in your ear that there is no use for you -to 
try any more, for you will never be any better. But do not you believe 
him, hut keep on trying and praying to your blessed Father to enable 
yOQ to resist the devil and all his works, and be assured that God, in his 
own good time, will answer your prayer. How far I have succeeded you 
shall judge for yourselves. 

Six years ago I left my three children out in the far west, in the care 
of my husband's brofher, who was pretty well off. For some years past 
I knew not whether they were dead or alive; for, during the stupefied 
state of my existence, I had no recollection of the lapse of time. Well, 
after accumulating suEGcient money, my kind mistress gave me leave pf 
absence to visit my friends once more. Now see what the Lord had 
been doing for me, while I was going headlong to destruction. I found 
my children aiive and well, and not only that, but walking iu the straight 
and narrow path which leads to eternal rest; two of them earning theit 
living as school teachers, and ray son in college, studying fur the minis- 
try. They never forgot to offer up their prayers for their wretched 
mother, that, if I was still alive, God, in his mercy, would restore me to 
tbem again, and my blessed Kedeemer both heard and answered thi 
Oh, women I I cannot tell how much rejoicing there was over the pr( 
gal mother's return. 

My leave of absence having expired, I returned to my situation; 
I received a hearty welcome from all the family. I brought the likenesses 
of my children along with me, and now one year has passed away since 
1 have seen tbem; but every week has brought rae a paper, and every 
month a letter, enclosing some small token of their love to rae. I have 
also subscribed for religious and other papers, which I send weekly in 
return. I have, likewise, spent upwarijs of twenty dollars in sending 
birthday gifts, Christmas presents, &c. Now, do you not think I am 
well repaid for depriving myself of intoxicating limiors and for striving, 
as far as I can, to retrieve my mifi-epcnt life ? I know that many of you 
have left your friends and homes as well as I. Now, with God's bles- 
sing, return to them a.gd'm, and sec for yourselves in what way God may 
have been working for y«u in your years 'of absence. 

Now, dear sisters, will you not taltfe courage and try again ? Put 
your whole trust in the blessed Jesus. He will help you if you will let 
Him. Supjjose he should this day appear to you in the form in which he 
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was once seen by mortals, sweating great drops of blood, ^-accused, 
insulted, braised, scourged, racked upon the cross; and suppose be 
should turn to you with a countenance full of pity, and drenclied with 
blood and tears, and address you in such moving language as this: * See 
what I suffer for you. See at what a dear rate I purchase your life. 
See how I love you. And n^w I have only this to ask in return, that 
you would forsake those murderous sins which now torment me, and that 
you would accept of that salvj^tion which I am now purchasing for you 
with the blood of my heart. This I ask with all the importunity of my last 
breath, of bleeding wounds and expiring groans. Grant me this and I 
am satisfied.' ^ 

" Suppose He should address you thus in person, what answer would 
He- receive from this asserablj'? * 0! would you not all cry out with cue 
voice, ' Lord Jesus, thou hast overcome us with thy love^ Here we con- 
sent to thy request.' 0! will you not affxnd him joy this day? Will you 
not give llim the satififactioii Ho requires? His eyes are now running 
through this assembly, waiting for some of you to give Him joy. And 
will you endeavor to rob Him of it, by refusing to accept Him as your 
Saviour? 01 do not grieve the Holy Spirit away from you. But seek 
the Lord while He may be found; call upon Him while He is near, for 
you know, there, is joy in heaven over one sinner that repcnteth. 

" Dear girls, I do not know that I can say anything more to you. But 
I hope that you will also strive to win and wear the starry crown in a 
land of bright glory, where sorrow shall be no more, and the weary are 
at rest. 

" I beg that some of my Master's servants will ^ffer up prayer in be- 
half of these feeble words, that they may be of some service to my unfor- 
tunate sisters. Pray also for myself, that God may enable me to love 
Him more and serve Him better. 

" And now, may God bless you all, is the fervent prayer of your sin- 
cere friend, " L. M.'' 

The above cases, taken from hundreds on our record, give but an im- 
perfect view of our operations. Your agent daily finds opportunities of 
visiting and counseling a large number of prisoners and discharged con- 
victs (many needing only direction and encouragement) to return to the 
path of virtue and honest industry; all requiring, and entitled to receive, 
evidences of human interest, and that sympathy which is not accorded 
from a cold sense of duty, but which springs from an earnest, heart-felt 
solicitude to restore men to a better life, that they may be rendered 
useful and happy. And we have found that there is never any mistake 
in the mind of the convict or criminal in this matter. Heart speaks to 
heart as distinctly as the voice to the ear. " Hence the worst men may be 
reached by expressions of kindness. 

Reformation has ever been our primary object, and encouragement 
extended to criminals has ever been found an essential means to that end. 
Our labors have been lightened by the return to rectitude and, we trusty 
to the fold of Christ, our Lord and Master, of many who seemed to be lost 
, beyond recovery; and our heart has been cheered by the fact that but 
few of those in whom we have taken a hopeful interest have been met 
with again in prison, or in a condition similar to that in which we fint 
saw them. With many of these reformed criminals we correspond; have 
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confidence in their sincerity; anti believe the cJmnge ia them radical anflf 
lasting, and wo bave been delighted to see the evidences of progress! Tft" 
improvement in these t'iillen but recovered men andvpomen; first the 
blade, tlien the car, and then the full. corn iu the ear. We are familiar 
witJi many wlio were once a trouble to their families, an expense to tb|^ 
State, and a curse to the community; yet who are now occupying p.orifl 
tions of emolument, respectability aiid usefulness. From* this stainH 
point, we feel that our efforts have not been in vain. Under the divinffl 
blessing;, wc have been instrumental iu accomplishing some little good, 
but oh! how dimiatitive, comparatively, the amount of our snccessesl 
We cannot forpiet that 31,231 persona have been arrested in our citj 
within the twelvemonths past, audhad every dishonest man his desertoX 
the number would have been considerably increased. The populatioa^H 
our city has not yet arrived at perfection, Alas, no! There are thot^| 
eands on their way to crime, to prison, and to ruin for both worlds. Vai^f 
Jiowover, is all effort to arrest the course of (he torrent, unless it ^H 
Stayed at its-source. While the sources of crime remain untouched, ^^M 
labor under the greatest difficulties and discouragements. ^M 

The causes of crime are subjects which occupy your best attentioi^| 
YoAr agent cannot avoid a moment's reference to the figui-ee in tbe fifl^| 
of the tables presented in a former part of this report. Of the 31,3|^| 
persons arrested dui'ing the year, there were : ' ^H 

MaloB. Femnlea. ''"^wl 

Of temperate habits 5,617 6^987 12,^0^ 

'■ inlemperate " 11,109 ' 1,518 18,527 

^J6,726 14,505 ,31,231 

These figures are bad enough; but they are far from revealing t^^| 
■whole truth. Those set down as of temperate habits, are so representaJH 
on their own statements. A good many say they are temperate, whevl 
they know the reverse. But the ideas of the criminal classes on the 
subject of temperance are exceedingly prude and defective. Unteaa they 
have a drunken frolic evei-y two or three days, tbey really think they 
are not intemperate. Hence, one half at least of those who gije tbeQ|H 
selves tut temperate, opght in reality to be transferred to the column ^H 
intemperate, which would swell the latter class to 24,929, and diminil^| 
the former to 6,302. What a vast volume of poverty, ignorance, crira^^ 
nnd wretchedness do these statistics present to us as the direct result <^| 
intemperance ! How frightful, how appalling to contemplate I jH 

Tbe fearful increase of homicides and of Crimea of violence, forces itsdB 
especially on our attention as being mainly, if not wholly, due to the mU 
of intoxicating drinks. The traffic is pregnant with perils and wo^H 
innumerable, and ought to be suppressed. Cannot the Legislature t^| 
induced to wititfiold licenses from groceries, and then punish with fii^| 
and imprisonment every creature who dares to sell in defiance of l^^lH 
This would strike at the root of a terrible evil at once, and vice aOiH 
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crime would be wonderfully diminished. Gentlemen, please say to onr 
Legislature, " try it." 

We cannot conclude our report without the humiliating acknowledge 
ment that vice and crime arc fearfully on the increase, among our female 
population. Drunkenness, profanity, prostitution and dishonesty abound. 
There can be no doubt but rum is the cause of all this sea of troubles. ' 
Why the moral and intelligent portion of our citizens do not remedy 
these evils is a problem of difficult solution. Juvenile delinquency and 
crime, too, are sadly on the increase, and our prisons fail to deter, or 
influence for good, the two classes above referred to. What can be done 
to reach and remedy the evil is a grave question, which should engage 
profoundly the attention of the christian, the philanthropist, and the 
patriot. 

Whilst we feel unfeignedly thankful to a gracious providence for the 
increased facilities intrusted to our Association, for the aid and relief of 
discharged prisoners, and the prosecution of our varied operations, the 
cheerful assistance rendered your agent by our respective criminal 
courts, district attorneys and their assistants, and the authorities gen- 
erally, we can but express our thankful appreciation. Gentlemen, of you 
generous co-operation in our work of mercy and labor of love. Weh<^ 
to be spared to pursue our accustomed avocation with honest fidelity and 
with earnest aspiration, that the future may be more distingaished for 
usefulness than the past. 

I am, Gentlemen, yours, with respect, 

ABRAHAM BEAL. 
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(K.) 
REPORT ON PENITENTIARIES. 



I. Aidant County Penitenti4RT. 

This institution has been so fnlly described in previous reports, that 
it is only necessary to stat« such facta as are of interest during the 
current year. 

1. Oon^rudion and CondUion of Ike Buildings. 
■ No material change has occurred since the last report, except that a 
emn exceeding five thousand dollars has been expended in completing 
tiie buildings erected the previous year, in painting the outside of the 
jn&iu building, and erecting a. brick stable, a .carriage house, and sheds. 
No additional security against the escape of prisoners has been pro- 
vided since the former report, and the warden, Mr. Pillsbury, still relies 
for the safety of his prisoners on' the strict discipline of the prison, and 
the unceasing vigilance of his officers. No escape from the interior has 
occurred since the first occupancy of the prison in 1846. 
2. Number of Prisoners, and Eraployment. 

At the date of inspection, the number of prisoners was 361, of whom 
217 were males, and 90 wore females. The number committed during 
the year ending October 31, 1864 was 681, (425 males and 262 females) 
which, added to those in confinement October 31, 1863—419 — makes the 
total number in confinement during the year 1,106. There were left in 
confinement October 31, 1864, 365, of whom 275 were males, and 80 
females. 

Of the whole number, 1,106, there were discharged during the year 
151, leaving in confinement, as before stated, October 31, 1864, 355. 

The causes of discharge were as follows : 

DischargQ by payment of fines and expiration of sentence 679 

Pardon by the President of the United States 27 

Pardon and commutation by the Governor , 10 

Discharged by courts and magistrates 24 

Death 11 

Total number discharged during the year 751 

The monthly average of prisoners in confinement was about 375, viz., 
282 males and 93 females. 

[Assem. No. 52.J 10 
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Of the 68*1 committed during the year, 194 were sentenced by the 
courts of the United States, largely for military offences. 

The manufacture of shoes continues to be the business carried on at 
the penitentiary. This work is done under contract with persons in the 
city of New York, and affords employment to all the able bodied coBt- 
victs, except the number required for domestic work. 

8 Bevenuee and ExpenditureB^ 

The earnings of convicts and other incomes during the year ending 

Oct. 31st, 1864, were as follows: 

Net earnings in the male department $30,150 12 

" female " 3,99t 80 

Beceipts from visitors and for fines .... 821 64 

Board and care of prisoners from other counties and of United 
. States convicts 19,45t 38 

Total amount of income $53,926 44 

The expenses of the penitentiary for the same peridd were as follows: 

Improvements and repairs $125 IS 

Clothing and bedding 8,141 Zi 

Furniture 700 ST 

Provisions 15,202 OT 

General expense account. . 18,781 54 

Building account 5,201 54 

$88,752 5si 
Gain to the penitentiary .15,178 1% 

The salaries paid the officers of the institution are as follows: 

Superintendent $4,000 andboard« 

Assistant • .* SCO " 

Clerk 600 " 

2 Matrons ($200 each) 400 " 

1 Kitchen matron , 250 " 

5 Overseers of shops ($860 each) 1,800 '' 

4 Watchmen ($300 each) 1,200 " 

1 Messenger 240 '' 

Physician 500 

Chaplain 800 

Hall keeper . . . « 400 

Amount paid for salaries besides board $10,490 

The amount Of ^rhingfi of each prisoner is 20 or 30 cents per day, 
according to the length of his sentence and the consequent efficiency of 
his work. 

Prisoners sent from other counties are charged per week from $1.25 
to $1.75. 

The net profits of the institution in 1863 were $17,524.22^ in 1864, 
$15,173.19; dimunition in net profits, $2,351.03. , , 
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. SUUistics of Race,. Nativity y CrijrwSf Se, 
' The principal- tables contained in- the last report of the Superintendent 
are. condensed. .....; 

Total number of prisoners ........... .....•.....*.... .6l8t. 

• ■ . * . . ... ■' 

TABLE I. 

Natives of the United" States', . . • » . . . .... .... . . . . . 321 

Ireland, 293 

other European countries, 73 



fC 



68!r 

. i jii HI . 

-"RABLE. II. . 

Crimes against^ Person. ' , 

Assault with intent to kill, .', ? 

EGgbway robbery, 12 

Kidnapping,. 1 

Manslaughter, , *l 

Murder 1st aegree,* 3 

Murder 2d degree, » . • 3 

Kiaf)e,... ..........................*....... 3 



4 • • 



Crimes against, Properly. . 

Anson, 1 

Burglary, , • . » 3 

Embezzlement, 1 

Forgery, % .....: • • 5 

Foygping pension papers, 1 

Larceny, grand ........■.•..•. .*..... 85 

Lgirceny, petit 74 

Obtaining money by fraud, , • . 4 

Fasstng counterfeit money, coin and currency, 5 

Offences not Chssified. 

Misdemeanor, 418. 

Military offences of various grades. ......* 54 



Total , 687 

TA^LE JII. 

Showing the terms of Service^ 

Less than one year, 481 

1 year or bail / 20 

1 year and $5,000 fine 1 

1 yes^* i|^4 I^s^ths^S ...,...*.«. «t^ 79 

2 years " 3 28 

3 " " 4 22 

4 « " 6 6 

5 " "- 6 l^ 

6 -' fl^ $35,000 fine or 6 years more « 1, 

6 " andlessthan7 2 

7 " " 8 \ 1 

8 " " . 9 2 
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10 years and less than 11 • 5 

18 " " 1 

20 " " 1 

During the war 13 

During life 5 

Total 681 



TABLE rV. 

Age when Committed. 

Under 20 124 

Between 20 and 30 224 

" 30 '' 40 161 

" 40 " 50..... 98 

Over 50 80 

Total 681 

• * . * 

TABLE V. . . . ' 

Education, . 

Can read and write... rr. . •... «•»• 830 

" only 165 

Cannot read .•.•••...• ^ » • 192 

Total •.....» ; 681 

• TABLE VI. 

Habits, 

Admit themselves to be intemperate 559 

Claim to be temperate. • • • . • . • • 128 

Total ;.. 681 

TABLE VII. 

Social Relations, 

Married ^38 

Single 849 



Total. 681 

5. Health, 

The general health of the convicts was good at the time of inspection. 
There has b^en a much smaller p umber of cases of delirium tremens 
than usual. Thirty or forty, cases have occurred annually, and oftetfof 
the most aggravated -type. Only two such cases have occurred during^ 
the past yeat. The causes in part of this very, great decrease are, in 
the opinion of the physician, the high duty on alcoholic drinks, and the 
enlistment of intemperate men in the army. A considerable proportion, 
too, of the prisoners are negroes, and the physician remarks th^at in a 
practice of forty-six years, he has never known a negro of pure blood to 
have delirium tremens. 
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There have teen eleven deaths dtirbg the past year from the following 
diseases : Five of consumption, three of internal congestion, one from 
psoas absceaa, and two from typhus fever. Five of the deatbs occurred 
during the last month of the year. , 

The hospital arrangements in this institution are defective. The rooms 
are poorly ventilated, and the air was noticed to be foul at the time of 
inspection. The evil is in the construction of the building, and cannot 
be fully remedied by care on the part of the ofScers of the penitentiaiy,^^^J 
6. Generd liemarts. -^^^H 

' In respect to other points, it is uot necessary to go into detail. Sa(t^^^| 
isolated remarks as occur to ua are subjoined. ^^^j 

The diet of the prisoners seemed to be wholesome and substantial, 
and their appearance indicated that it was sufficient in amount. It ia 
furnished to tliem in their cells. There is a manifest evil connected 

. with this mode of supplying food. There is no good reason why a pris- 
oner's entire meal should be placed in a small tin vessel, one article of 
diet resting upon another. The most ordinary sense of decency must be 
offended, and it can only bo endurable jvhon the perceptions have become 
blunted. It may be a general custom to treat prisoners in this manner, 
but it is one of those usages "which is more honored in the lireach 
than in the ubservancc." By the exercise of a little ingenuity, a method 

'can be readily devised by which, without a material increase of the 
prison utensils, the physical wants of the prisoners can be supplied in a 
more suitable manner. These remarks are notintended to be exclusively 

^applicable to this penitentiary. They are pointed at a prevalent 

_ feeling that prisoners have not the sensibilities of other men, and are 
not to be influenced in the same way as other men. A sternly reprea- 

"sive system is none the less effective, though it yield in some respects to 
the suggestions of civility and the claims of decency. 

The principal criticism which the committee would make upon the 
management of this institution, is its excessive economy. It has an 
excellent and faithful superintendent, and abundant means' for an emin- 
ently successful management in all respects. These means should be 

-lused, and not hoarded, 

A glance at the pecuniary condition of the prison will justify these | 

remarks. On the 3Ist day of October, 1864, the institution bad on bao^^^H 
in personal property, over and above its debts, (57,871.83. This B«a^^^| 
was composed of the following items: ^^^^| 

Fnrniture, provisions and clothing....' $14,388 39 1 

Cash on hand 12,103 41 

Due from the county of Albany 13,142 48 

" the United States and others. 18,337 55 

$57,871 83 
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Of this large sttm, fifteen thousand one hundred and seventy-three dol- 
lars and ninety^one cents ($15,173.91) were accamnlated daring the 
current year. 

Notwithstanding this surplus, the institution has hut a /mall lihrary. 
The sum of $250 only has been expended for books during the year. 
This small expenditure is not due to the fact that there is any want of 
interest on the part of the convicts. On the contrary, it is stated, in the 
official report of the institution, ** that those who are able to read, gladly 
avail themselves of the books. They are in constant use, and handled. 
with a carefulness which shows that they are highly appreciated.'' At 
the same time, there are many prisoners, especially those confined for 
military ofiences, whose education is superior to thatjof most ordinary crim- 
inals. Yet with all these inducements to a liberal appropriation, not one- 
sixtieth part of the surplus earnings is expended in the purchase of 
books. Rightly viewed, a liberal expenditure is justified for the mere 
purpose of discipline, for if prisoners love to read suitable books, what 
better means could be devised for forming habits of quiet and of repress- 
ing a disposition to turbulence ? 

The same ill-judged economy is visible in the clothing furnished to the 
prisoners. The male prisoners are not allowed sheets upon their beds, 
but only blankets, which are washed at considerable intervals of time^ 
This course might be tolerated, if an institution were destitute of means; 
but in the case of this penitentiary, it is without excuse. 

There is another feature of the system, which deserves a passing remark. 
It relates to the provision for the religious wants of the prisoners. The 
Rev. Mr. Dyer, city missionary, preaches in the penitentiary twice every 
Sabbath, once to the men, and once to the women. For this labp^ ho 
receives the meagre remuneration of $300. He performs no other service. 
Now, this important prison surely ought to have the full time an^ 
energies of a competent chaplain, who, considering the eminently pros- 
perous condition of its finances, should be liberally rewarded. 

We do not believe that it is the true theory of prison discipline 'to 
assimilate convict labor to slave labor, and to get as much work CLe 
possible from the criminal, and to return as little as possible. On't^liic 
other hand, it is believed to be the correct doctrine to appropriate tt^e 
rbain portion of the surplus earnings of the prisoners to their u§e; to the 
purchase of books, if they are willing to read; to the employment of jad> 
cious chaplains and teachers, who shall suitably instruct them on tlie 
Sabbath, or in their leisure time; and to such ameliorations in their 
physical condition as an enlightened judgment would dictate. 

We do not care to go further into detail. We strongly recommend 
that this serious fault in the management of this institution should be 
- corrected. It may then become in fact, what some of its firiends noir 
claim that it is, a model penitentiary. 

The superintendent has deservedly the reputation of an excellent di»- 
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^pUnarifua. We were pleased to hear him say that the resuSts of his 
long experieDce were to iucliuo him to less severity thao ho bad formerly 
procUsed. While we would not wish any relasatioQ of a sleepless 
vigilance, we believe that he is the most succeasful administrator of 
public justice who associates inflexible firmness with a cheerful spirit of 
bindness, and who regards his prieouere as wards, to be iufiuencod as 
well as governed. 

II, MoNBOB County Fenitentiaet. 
1. Condition and C'oiislrucUon of the Buildings and Grounds. 

The Miinroe County PeniteutJary jb situated a short distance from the 
city of Rochester. Its farm consists of tlrirty-two acres of fertile and 
well cultivated land, and is used to supply the institution with necessary 
X£getablos. The management of the farm is creditable to the superin- 
tendout, being. so conducted as to furnish a considerable source of profit. 

The prison consists of a centre building, which is used for oiSces and 
the I reside nee of tlie.siLpenateadeat, and two wings, one containing cells 
for males, and the other iat females. The arrwigemeiits for females are 
insufficieiit for the number confined. The mischievious practice is 
adopted of puttitig two in the same cell. There are now seventy-two 
cells for this class of prisoners. It is in contemplation to make such 
additions to the buildings as will furnish one hundred and twelve cells. 
3^re was eitpended during the year 1862-3, the sum of S16118 in 
necessary repairs, and the sam of $959.82 in .new erections. The laet 
snm was used fpr the construction of a siibstaBtial building for the stor- 
age of cooper's stock. These espeaditures were made from the earnings 
of tbe institution. 

The means for supplying water to the institution are . very limited. 
Wells are now relied upon. There should, however, be an abundant 
supply provided from Genesee river, which is but a short distance from 
the periitenliary. We were gratified to learn that there is a project on 
foot for elevating water from the river by hydraulic means to Mount 
• Hope, to a point 2fl feet above tbe top of the penitentiary buildings. It is 
estimated that this work can be done at a cost of {10,000, It would 
not be possible for the airthoritiM to make a better expenditure of money 
- than to carry into effect soriic feasible plan of this kind. The great 
want of the institntion is increased facilities in its buildings and in its 
supply of watiT. The superintendent feels strongly interested in this 
improvement, and it is to be hoped that the board of superviBors will 
act with speed and efficiency. 

2. Number of Prisoners. 

As the report of the peniteutia-ry for 1864 hae not been received, the 
results of 1863 can only be given. There were in confinement, October 

Ist,, 18fi2, two hundred aud twenty-one prisoners 221 

deceived from October 1st., 1862 to October 1, 1863. 583 

fetal 804 
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Of the number received daring the year, three hundred and eighty- 
three were males, and, two hundred females. Four hundred and six 
were from the county of Monroe, one hundred and sixty-six from other 
counties, and eleven from the United States District Court. 

There were discharged during the year five hundred and ninety-four, 
leaving in confinement October 1st., 1*863, two hundred and ten. 

The causes of discharge were as follows: 

Payment of fine and expiration of sentence . • • • • • • 641 

Discharged on bail «, • • • 20 

" by order of court 21 

Pardoned by Governor • 5 

Death , 6 

Escapes . . « '• 2 

Total :.► m 

The largest number of prisoners in confinement during any one. month 
was two hundred and fifty-eight, of whom one hundred and seveniy-one 
were males, and eighty-seven females; the smallest number during any 
month was two hundred, of whom one hundred and twenty were males, 
and eighty females. 

• The prisoners are occupied, as heretofore^ in the manufacture of shoeSi^ 
in cooper's work and in farm labor. The income from the shoe shoi 
during the year 1862-3 was less than usual, owing to the fact that th« 
number of prisoners capable of performing work waa reduced. 

3. Revenues and Expenditures, 

The income of the institution for the year.in question was $22,424.^tlj[7. 
It was composed of the following items: 

Earnings of shoe shop $t,426 tO 

Cooper's shop 5,201 18 

Female work shop 1,803 85 

Farm .' 2,002 51 

Board 4,389 50 

Fines * 1,299 86 

Balance of interest »^»».... 184 85 

Admission fees « • 115 70 

: $22,42^ n 

The expenses for the same period were as follows.: 

Provisions, furniture, clothing . ^ - $8, 63i8 30 

General expenses 5,890 83 

Eepairs and improvement •. 764 18 

Discharged convicts 101 97 

Insurance 226 25 

$15,62168 

Gain to the institution ; • $6,80i 64 

The salary of the superintendent is at the present time $1,700 togelte 
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with the board of himself and family. We have no means of knowing 
whether there has been any change in the salaries of the other officers 
«ince the last report. 

Contracts are in force for the reception of prisoners from a number of 
GOnnties, and from the United States courts, at rates varying from 
$1 to $1.25 per week. 

The asests of the institutioa are $31,865.23: of this $24,616.83 is 
oi^led available, and $7,248.40 consisting of furniture, machinery, tools, 
&c., is termed unavailable. 

4. Statistics of J?ace, Nativity, Crimes, (Be, 

TABLE No. I. 
Crimes of which Convicted, 

The crimes against the person, of the degree of felony, are verjr few; 
a single case of manslaughter is noticed. The crimes against property, 
of the grade of felony, consist of a few cases of conviction for burglary, 
forgery, grand larceny, cheating and embezzling letters from the post 
office. The convictions of this kind did not exceed 25. 

Nearly all the convictions to this penitentiary are for minor offences. 
Of the entire number of 583, there were for 

Assault and battery ^ . 80 

Prostitution 10 

Drunkenness and disorderly conduct 348 

f etit larceny, vagrancy, &c ., • 115 

553 
Add for other offences of higher grade 30 

Total 583 

TABLE No. II. 

Showing the Terms of Sentence, 

Less than one year • • • . • 567 

One year and less than two 6 

Two ypars " " three 6 

Three " " " seven 4 

Total '. 583 

TABLE No. III. 

Age when Committed, 

Under 20 < 98 

From 20 to 30 154 

". 80 "40 123 

" 40 "50 110 

50 and over 98 

Total. 583 
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TABLE No. IV. 

Education. 

Eead and write • 839 

liead 122 

Oannot read .«••.. « • • • 132 

Total 1 683^ 

Siabits. 

Intemperate .' •' • 3 

Temperate ,» 21 

Total 




5 

6. Health. 

The general health of the convicts was good at the time of iuspecti^ 
There were but few cases in the hospital, and those were of chronic c.«^ ^g. 
eases. Ihiring the year from October Ist, 1862, to October lot^ 1!^ ^SS 
there were six deaths; one from cholera morbus, three from deliAx^m 
tremens, one from old age and general debility, and one by BoieiciSe^ 
Since that date there have been four deaths; two from delirium tremoKiB 
one from consumption, and one from abscess cf the thigh, caused tV 
venereal disease, 

■6. General Bemnrks. 

The diet of the prisoners is abundant and wholesome, consisting, :^or 
breakfast, of meat, hash, bread and water; for dinner, one daypc^'vk, 
beans and bread, four days -corned beef, potatoes 'and bread, one f^ "*y 
soup, meat and vegetables, one day fish, potatoes and bread; for s^^ap- 
per, mush and molasses. ' The meals are all eaten in the ccJlls. 

The same defect respecting veiitilation as was noticed in the L ^urt 
report was observed by your committee. The tubes in the cell w^a^lta 
were found to furnish no adequate draft, and, although the roofe 
surmounted with ventilators, there is no proper connection betw 
them and -ihe. cell flues. 

The punishment is mild in its oharacter. Flogging is some/df^^aeB 
resorted to, but three stripes have been the maximum during the E^*** 
year. Females are punished by darkening their cells. There is a dao- 
geon which we were glad to hear -was but -seldom used, for it is situated 
in a cellar, without the smallest opportunity for ventilation. It is nn&t 
to be used in any case. If that mode of punishment is to be resorted 
to, a new duixgeon should be constructed. Whenever puniahmeni m 
inflicted, it is the practice- of .the j&uperintendent to ccmverse with the 
men, and to give them the reasons for his action. He is convisced thftt 
this course has an excellent effect. - • 

Three escapes have occurred during the past year. They were all of 
-.tten who were employed outside of the prison walls. All were retaken. 
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management of tliia ioBtiliition is not bo difficult as that of the 
-Albany Pi'tiitentiary. The priaouere arc nearly all committeJ for trivial 
•offences and for short terms. The super iutendent is at once pfflcient 
■^'»ad kind. Tlje inatitution ia conducted in a manner which i^ adapted 
■■^o the character of the prisoners and promotes the good of the public. 
^W"ith some expenditures on the part of the supervisors for buiJdinga and 
Water works, the penitentiary will accomplish all that can be reaaonably 
expected concerning short term priaonera. 

III. EeIE CoHNTY pENITENTIARr, 

1. Construction and Condition of the Buildings. 
Tho(=P| in their present condition, were fnlly deacribed in the last 
report. There is an immediate neceasily fur the erection of new build- 
Inga for the uae of the priaonora. There have been, dniung the laat year, 
one Imndred and fifteen females, who were tlje inraates of only eighty 
[•tells, iniikiug but forty-five prisoners in separate confinement, while 
seventy were placed two in cadi cull. The condition of the male prison 
*Waa Btill worse. There are but seventy cells, and there were confined 
Ho them more than one hundred and furty-fnur prisoners at one time, so 
•^at there were in aome instances three prisoners in a colli 

Tbe size of these cella, it will be remembered, is four feet by seven. 
Nothing can be more injurious to the physical condition of the iiiraates 
or to their morals than such a course as is necessarily adopted in ibis 
penitentiary. To call an institution a re/ormafory, while in such a con- 
dition, is an abuse of words and a mockery. Many of the female pria- 
OBers nre prostitutes of the most hardened and depraved character, dis- 
eased in body and dcbanched in spirit. Many of the male prisoners are 
olA and sharaelesa criminals. These persona arc necessarily forced into 
the company of the ignorant and thoughtless, but nottlioronghly vieioua, 
delinquent. The penitentiary thus becomes a seminary of crime; it sows 
the seeds of vice, which it was designed to eradicate. It is to the credit 
of the superintendent tliat he urges in strong terras an inimodiate itn- 
priivement, and the Commissioneis of the penitentiary warmly second hia 
Buggesliona. The snpeivisors should at once take the matter iu hand. 
•■""We can but hope that philanthrupic gentlemen in that section of the 
Stale will spare no pains to remove from Erie county the disgrace of 
herdii ■ its priaouers in narrow cells, to breed disease and crime. 
2. Number of Prinoners. 
The number of prisoners at llie time of inspection was lfi3, of whom 
105 wvi'i; females and 58 males. The daily average of prisoners for the 
^ jear ending September 30, 1864 was ISSJ; of whom ^^ were mules, 
. and yl^ were females. The largest number in any monlh (July) was 
19(); ihe smallest nujjiber in any month was UIJ (November 1863). 
J'hure hus been a very great increase of the commitnients of females: 
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care of them. The superintendent states in his report that nearly one^ 
half of the inmates of this prison are constant patrons of penal insiiiutions. 
What better proof can be afforded of the evil results of the yicioiiB sys- 
tem of furnishing accommodations too scanty for the number of prison- 
ers? 

There is one feature peculiar to this institution, whidh receives 8tron( 
commendation from the superintendent. By the law authorizing b< 
tences to this penitentiary, the prisoner is credited on the fine impos^^ 
upon him, fifty cents for every day's service. The rule operates to di^ , 
charge prisoners, who otherwise, on account of their poverty, would ha'" 
no means of gaining their freedom. We believe that it would be adv^^< 
tageous to extend this rule to the other penitentiaries of the State. 

The principal work done at the penitentiary is the manufacture of 1^^^ 
ness and saddlery hardware. Females work steadily at this bccupati^^-,^ 
a full number of hours, and appeared to have attained considerable at i// 
and dexterity. 48 males and 56 females were thus employed at h^Miie 
time of inspection. 15 females were engaged in cane work. 

Persons, who are not prisoners, work in the same shops with the co3i- 
victs. This course is believed to be injudicious. Althoughthecomics.it> 
tee cannot make any positive statement on this point, still it is har^Uy 
possible that continual association with convicts should not hav^ a 
degrading effect. No system of surveillance can be so perfect as to i>3:e- 
vent communications between the prisoners and their, fellow workim ^n. 
It is, however, a very natural consequence of the " contract systecao," 
upon which the work of this and other penitentiaries is conducted. 

3. BeveniLes and Expenditures. 

* The income of the penitentiary for the year ending September 30, 1 S64, 
was $25,869.22. It was composed of the following items: 

Cash on hand $195 46 

Received of county treasurer ,..•..• 14,444 53 

*' order on county treasurer 555 47 

" received from contractors 6,294 23 

Fines and all other sources 3, t22 40 

Money borrowed 65T 13 

Total • . . . : ^ $25,869 S3 

The expenditures for the same period were as follows: 

Liabilities paid due October 1, 1863 $2,594 53 

Salaries 6,10T 56 

Incidental expenses *..... 5,502 66 

Provisions, clothing and furniture 10,102 48 

Improvements and repairs 1,561 99 

Total $25,869 22 

Besides $65*1.13 borrowed money, the institution owes in salarieg 
$1,382.50 leaving it in debt, after certain assets due to it are deducted, 
in the sum of $1,729.28. Its property is estimated to have increased in 
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Talue dnriDg' the year J2,225, Its net gain, therefure, for the year is 
1*95. T2. 

The expenses of this year exceed those of the previews year in the 
auna of $2,004.66. 

The estimated appropriation to be made by the county for the coming 
. yeai over and above the earnings of the institution ie $20,184. 
I ' The salaries paid the principal ofHcerB of the iuatitution are as follows: 

■ Superintendent $1,000 00 

^ejjiitv (iOO 00 

^^epeV 400 00 

^^i-d man 350 00 

guard 250 00 

j;ateman 200 00 

WHnmiasioners each 300 OO 

physician 250 00 

4. Statistics of Race, Naiivily and Grimes. 
Under this branch of our report, reference is naade to the excellent 
tables prepared by the superintendent, Mr. Fclton, which give a sum- 
bary of all the statistics upon this subject from the formation of the 
Snatitution. We would strongly recommend to the wardens of the other 
penitentiaries in the State the preparation of similar tables, which will 
prove of great service to the cause of prison discipline. Mr. Felton's 
Itablies are subjoined in full: 
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5. HeaJUh. 

There were no persons seriously ill at the time of inspection. No 
epidemic disease of a fatal character has prevailed daring the year. 
The number of cases of syphilis is large, and very little is accomplished 
by way of effecting a cure. It would be desirable to devise some means 
by which a supervision might continue to be exercised over persons 
affected by this class of diseases after their sentence has expired. 

There has been a considerable number of persons siibject to delirium 
tremens, two of whom died. 

There are two insane persons in the institution, one a male and the 
other a female. 

The ventilation of the prison cells is reasonably good. The methoA 
by which fresh air is introduced into them is detailed in the last reports 

6. General Remarks. 

This institution deserves high praise for its cleanliness and freedooD 
from vermin. The prison odor, so often observable in institutions of 
this kind, is not n9ticed here. . Not only are the floors and cells kept in 
an admirable condition of neatness, but the clothing of the prisoners is 
disposed of in such a manner as to exhibit excellent housekeeping. Mr. 
Felton makes the best use of the materials at his disposal, and there is 
no doubt that if the supervisors would provide him with suitable build- 
ings the institution would be conducted in a manner altogether satisfac- 
tory to them and to the friends of pnson discipline. 

A creditable library has been obtained during the year by the contri- 
butions of benevolent individuals and by purchase. 

There is no provision for secular instruction, nor for religious teach- 
ing, except that the chaplain holds a service on Sunday afternoon* The 
chaplain, Eev. Mr. Lewis, would be glad to do more for the prisoners 
than he can do in the limited time afforded him by the demands of th( 
" contract system." 

For other remarks concerning the clothing, diet and general care o: 
the prison, reference is made to the report of last year. 

IV. Onondaga County Penitentiary. 

1. The Construction and Condition of the BuUdinga, 

These were fully described in the last report. Since that time a larg^ 
portion of the penitentiary buildings was destroyed by fire. The main 
building consumed was 86 by 64 feet. A new building for workshops 
has been erected at a cost of $4,500. Its dimensions are 112 by 25 
feet. It is constructed of brick and roofed with gravel cement. New 
buildings are imperatively required for the accommodating of the pris- 
oners. It is now necessary to prepare their meals in the same room in 
which the ceils are placed. The committee do not desire to criticise the 
the appearance of the present buildings, as it is manifestly impossible 
the superintendent to take that care of them, which would be reason- 
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sbly expected in other cases. The superintendent ia a fair and candid 
man, well fitted for his position, has the iDtercsts of the prisooers at 
ieart, and apparently does all for them which it is poasihle to do in the 
present state of confusion, incident to the destruction of many of the 
P'^ison conveniences. Thia report will be confined to a bare statement 
'>f facts concerning the penitentiary during the past year. 

2. Number of Prisoners. 
Ihe number of prisoners in confinement at the date of inspectioif 
BTery small. There were only thirty-three, sixteen of whom were 
ttales, and seventeen females. The number in confinement, October 31, 
B*863, was 65; the number received during the year was 349; whole 
|*i»»inber, iU. 

There were discharged during the year, 354. These were relieved 
P^'Om custody mainly by the expiration of their sentences and the pay- 
^^nt fff fines. One was pardoned by the Governor. 

The average daily number of prisoners during the year ending October 
* X, 1853, waa 82. Thia was 23 per day less tjian the previous year. The 
*5«mmitraents from other counties were less than usual, Oswego county, 
'^hich has previously contributed a cousiderablo number of inmates to 

("UuB institution, has* erected k workshop in connection with its own jail, 
^nd employs its own prisoners. 
3. Bevenues and Expenditures. 
The revenue of the penitentiary during the year (October I8G2-3) 
"Vaa n,223.92, consisting of the following items: 
deceived from various sources, including work in ahop and 
farm work, Ac, &c .'. $3,874 52 
3ieceived from board of prisoners from other counties, &c. . 1.207 15 

" " finee 142 25 

" " County treasurer 2,000 00 

Total S7,223 92 
The expenditure for the same period waa $1,15T.54. This sum was 
expended in salariea, provisions, materials, Ac, except $75.71, for im- 
provements and repairs. 

The amount received for board of prisoners from other counties is 
much Bmallor than in previous years. 
The salaries of the principal officers are as follows: 

Superintendent |700 and support of family. 

1 Deputy..' 500 and board. 

3 Overaeera... .. . ., 425 " " 

1 Matron 260 " " 

The prisoners who do not work on the farm are all engaged in the 
I manufacture of cane-seating for chairs. The malea Rod fsmaleB Kte 
K [Aaaemb. No. 62.] 11 
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eiDployed in the same shop. The work is done by oontraot. Tha 
average compena^tion received foe llieir labor is 25 cents per da;. 
The males work 10 hours; the females not so long. 

The institution bas connected with it a farm of 11 acres of Uod, cul- 
tivated by convict labor. It ia well tilled and yields abuudaatly. 
i. SltUieiica of Crime, tfc;. 

The offences for which the prisoners are cooimitted are mainly of a^. 
yiinor nature. Of the 349 prisoners coufiued during the year, about 34(^ 
were committed for disorderly conduct, vagrancy, petty larceny, aesauL^^ 
and battery, prostitution, &c., &.c. 339 were males and 120 female^^ 
131 could read and write; 82 could read only, and 86 could neither rea^i* 
Dor write; 326 were intemperate and 23 claimed that they were temj>^._ 
rate. All, with the exception of 13, were sentenced for not more that& 
sis months. The longest sentence was 3} years. 
5. Oeneral Remarks. 

The health of the prisoners was good at the time of inspection. Theresa 
were no deaths during the year 1864. The prevalent dieeases were »■ rdt 
a syphilitic nature. 

There were four deaths during the year 1863; one fr 
mens, one from epileptic fits, one from the venereal disease, and one fi 
typhoid fever. 

The diet of the prisoners Is wholesome and nutritious. At the time c 
inspection tbc regular fare was as follows: 

Breakfast, coffee, beef and vegetables, such as beets, carrots and tu" 
nips. Dinner, beef, beef soup, thickened with vegetables and brei 
potatoes, corn, tooiatoe^, bread made of flour and com meal and 
Supper, mueh and molasses. 

The punishment is still the same aa that deacribed in the last repo^ct' 
The superintendent keeps no record of the punishments inflicted. CbaiiC^s 
are placed upon those who attempt to escape. The dungeon is resort^rf 
to occasionally. It ia badly oonatructed ■and unfit to be used. 

Some attention is paid to religious and moral instruction. Besides 
regular preaching on tbo Sabbath, a Sunday school is held, which ia 
supplied with active and excellent teachers. The Young Men's Chtie- 
tian Association have put forth praiseworthy efforts to establish thia 
sohool on a permanent basis. Religious books have also been supplied 
in considerable numbers by the association and by diurchca in the 
vicinity. 

One hundred and thirty-five volumes were added to the library in Uio 
year 1863. 

We have to express our thanks to Mr. Baum for bis kindness and 
frankness in giving us every item of information which he possessed, 
whether favorable or unfavorable. In our unreserved communication 
with the prisoners, wo heard no complaints, but they uniformly csprcsaed 
themselves as satisfied with their treatment. Mr. Baum has to struggle 
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■xwith many difficulties, both ia the character of his prisonera and the 
imperfect ace ommodatioDB supplied to him. Wc hope that before another 
inspection takes place, buildings may be provided suitable for the weal- 
"thy coanty in which this institution is placed. 

V. KiKQB County Penitentiart, 
Id oat visit to this institution, we were so unfortunate as to find the 
KQperin ten dent absent. Having no facts at our command except such 
as are very briefly set forth "in the annual report of the board of supervi- 
«Jrs, onr account of the institution must necessarily be nseagre. 
1. Condition of the Buildings. 
The present condition of the penitentiary buildings is the same as 
(tescribed in the last report. The main building is poorly adapted to 
tile wants of the institution. The rooms are too largo and high. They 
*Je warmed with difficulty Jn the winter. In fact they are, though clc- 
Saut in appearance, so practically uncomfortable that but few of them 
fcre uped. On account of their size, the expense of furnishing them ia so 
^reat that the superintendent and his subordinates, who receive but 
Xooderat« salaries, derive but little advantage from them. 
^ % NmwJxt of the Prisoners. 

Uklea. Fcmaloa. ToUl. 
TXlie nnmber of prisoners confined in the peniten- 
tiary Aug. 1, 1863, was 82 1! 

34qii]ber of prisoners committed during the year was 553 8' 

' INiMnbor discharged 560 88T \Mf 

ZNomber of deaths 8 

Ifumber of escapes 3 

Kumber on hand, July 31, 1864 , 73 1( 

Average number during the year 350 

Average number during the preceding year , 227-^ 

3. Income, Expendilure and Employment of Prisoners. 
The income from all sonrces during the year was $3,564.55. This 
was composed of tlie following items: 

Barnlogs of male convicts $1,503 40 

" fepiale " 936 15 

Othersources 126 00 

Total «3,564 55 

' The expenditure during the fame period were $32,393.59. 
Tbeexpeuditureaforordinarysuppliee, food, clothing, fuel, &c. $30,250 08 
Salaries, board of keepers, &c 12,053 51 

Total $33,303 59 

The difierence between this sum ($32,303.59) and the earnings ($3,564,- 
I 66), amounting to $29,139.04, was paid from the county treasury. 
^^^■^ expenses were increased over those of last year in the sum '^H 
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I6,3C7.44, This excess is partly accounted for by the enhanced value 
of supplies and partly by the largo iDcrease of prisoners over the num- 
ber of the previous year. 

The prieonera are employed as in former years. The males labor 
outside the prison, principally in workinfj for farmers in the neighbor- 
hood. Tho females usually work within the prieou at »ewiug. At 
tte time of inspection they were entirely unemployed and had been 
for some weeks. 

The amount paid for salaries was |10,301.25, The waidea receives 
$1200, and seven assistant keepers (HfiS each. The physiciau receives 
$400 per year. 

4. General Bemarka. 

Most of the commitments are for crimes of an inferior grade. ITani- 
bers of vagrants are sent here who are fit inmates for a juvenile asylpm 
or an alms house. Some were lads of not more than ten years of age; 
others were blind men who were without visible means of support. One 
of the inmates, when his sentence expires, is regularly committed at his 
own request. 

Some means ought to be adopted whereby more judgment will be 
exercised in making commitments, and the almshouses and asylums may 
receive their appropriate subjects. 

The internal management of the penitentiary appeared to bo good. 
The bread is excellent, and the general diet nutritions. 

The arrangements for washing and bathing are very defective. The 
supervisors should erect a building better calculated to subserve the wuits 
of tjie prisoners. 

Heat is supplied by stoves placed in the same room with the 
cells. The building id but imperfectly warmed. Our visit was la 
the winter,and though the day was not severely cold, the rooms were 
chilly and uncomfortable. 

There were no persons seriously ill at the time of inspection, except a 
lad whose lungs were considerably affected, having caught cold since 
his commitment. There are no conveniences for sick persons at the 
penitentiary, and the severe ont- do or labor to which all the mate pris- 
oners are subjected, is too harsh for persons of delicate organization. 

There was si feature in tiie female department which is quite novel. 
The female prisoners are permitted to bring their young children with 
them. These happened to to be collected together at the time of in- 
spection. They were healthy abd happy. This permission is Bind to 
have an excellent influence upon the- mothers, and at the same tiffie p«- 
serves the children from many evils. 

The punishments in the prison are not believed to be severe. 

Flogging with a cowhjde is occasionally administered. The prisoner 
is frequently compelled to wear chains. We are inclined to think that J 
this mode of punishment is resorted to too often. At other times, the 
prisoner is confined in a close, dark cell, "without adequate ventilatio n — 
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Ihis barbarous putiishmcnt is too frequent in all the penitentiaries. No 

jdungeoa or dark cell was fouod wbich was properly ventilated, except 

rperbapa the cells in Erie county penitentiary. The prisoner is also re-' 

l^uired, in some instances, by way of puniahmcnt, to wear an iron circle 

rabout the neck, with loug projecting points. This is worn night and 

Lday, to his excessive discomfort, as be cannot lie down, but inust sleep, 

f at all, in a standing or sitting posture. 

As far as we could learn, nothing of importance is done by way of 

Lnoral and religious instruction. There is a small collection of books, 

^jut no regular library. 

This institution, in many reepecta, falls short of the true idea of a 
' ^lenitentiary. We are at a loss to characterize it. In its practical 
, .working, it raay be said to be a corabiaation of a jail and an almhouse, 
with means provided for setting its inmates at work. 

General Remarks upos the Penitentiary System. 
ingle committee having visited nearly all the penitentiaries of the 
I -State, it 18 deemed proper to make some general observations in respect 
fo them. 

I. The penitentiary system of this State cannot be regarded as reform- 
atory in its character. It partakes almost exclusively of the nature of a 
workhouse. Any reformatory measures which may be adopted are in- 
cidental, and of the most meagre character. 

II. The tendency of the system is to obtain the greatest amount of 
L.Vork from the prisoner at the smallest possible return. This tendency 
m, ia most observable at the Albany penitentiary, partly because the system 
I'has there the fullest opportunity for its development. Economy is the 
Vtratchwflrd, and he is the most successful superintendeut who makes the 
Margeet net gain to the institution. The demands of the prisoner, as au 
pndividual, are ignored. He is the victim of asystehi. By his sentence, • 
Whe is an outlaw from society; by the system, be tends to become anont- 
^law from decency. 

L III. The inevitable tendency of the present organization is to curtail 
■the advantages of the prisoner at those precise points where liberal espen- 
l<ditiire is most, needed. His physical food cannot be greatly diminished; 
P%iB supply of books and of secular and religious instruction may be reduc- 
■ied at pleasure. Thiadiminution has no immediate perceptible effect; it only 
■ Appeal's in the return of convicts by new sentences to their accustomed 
■iliaunts. A wise statemansbip looks fur into tlie future, and woiiW 
J'eatablifih a system which, not so apparently economical, would in the 
Ki.«nd save enormous and continual expense by decreasing the number of 
I criminals. 

I IV. These evils are intensified by the present planof employing the 
L prisoners through the medium of contractors." It is inevitable that the 
LtfiODtractors should, by the laws of trade, endeavor to obtain all the work 
I. iha.t is possible from the prisoners. They must work every day and all 
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day. Convict labor Biibstantially becomes slave labor, with many of its 
concomitant evils. Ita rule is precisely the same: the lai^est amonntof 
work for the Bmaliest return. 

V. There is room for a penitentiary cBtablished oB the right pTatt, 
which, while it exacts task work from the prisoner, gives hfin 
opportunity and means for self improvement; which in fact leaves 
the prisoner somewhat in the same condition aa a mechanic in 
ordiaary life, providing a time for work, as well as a lime for read- 
ing* and instruction; a system which tempers firmness with kind- 
ness; a system which makes no show of its pecuniary profits, bat 
achieves the high and honorable distinction of sending its priBOQcrs out 
from its government better citizens and less likely to repeat their crimes. 

VI. Each of the existing peoitentiaries has characteristics peculiar to 
itself. 

(1.) The Albany Penitentiary is by far the moat important, when we 
consider the number of its prisonerB and the character of ihe offences for 
which they are committed. In fact, it rises nearly to the dignity of & 
State prison — it is the State prison of the United States government. 
The leading characteristic of this institution is that it exacts unswerv- 
ing obedience to law. The element of power is everywhere observable; 
kindness may not be absent, but it is at least overshadowed by authority. 
It is a money making institution; it has a large surplus, and ia necessa- 
rily popular with the board of supervisors. 

(3.) The Monroe county institution is next in importance. Its felons are 
few; its "short term" prisoners are very numerous. Its building's are 
well appointed, although additional structures are needed. It makes a 
coasiderable profit above its expenditm-es. While there ia no lack of 
decision, the superintendent introduces largely into his government the 
element of kindness. Personal chaatisement is seldom inflict£<^ never 
without conversation on the part of the superintendent, and an endeavor 
to convince the convict that correction ia necessary. 

(3.) The Erie conntyinstitution has inferior buildings and appointments. 
It is sadly deficient in necessary conveniences. Its prisoners are largely 
of a degraded rather than of a highly criminal class. The superintendent 
has little faith in the mere exercise of authority, but aims to govern 
mainly through a kind and considerate treatment of his prisoners. The 
institution excels in cleanliness and is free from nauseous odors. It 
makes no money but is a heavy charge on the county. It cannot become 
what it ought to be un(il a more liberal expenditure for buildings 
and other appointments is inaugurated. Should the supervisors put the 
institution on the right footing in this respect, a high measure of suc- 
cessful administration might be anticipated. 

(4.) The characteristics of the Onondaga Penitentiary can not be suf- 
ficiently traced, owing to the confusion occasioned in its arrangements 
by the recent fite. 
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(5.) The King's conniy institution reduces the penitentiary system to 
the last simplicity. Its expenses greatly exceed its earnings. Having 
no internal arrangements for work or instruction, it assumes partly the 
character of a jail, and partly of an almshouse. It is but an indifferent 
almshotiaei for it compels its paupers to associate with criminals. 

TABULAR STATEMENT 

Ckmiparvng (he different peniteniiaribs in respect to income, expenditure, 
number of prisoners^ etc,, etc. The income derived from, county appro- 
, prMfitniB is excluded md appears in expenditures. 
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• AU of which is respectfully submitted. 

TfiBODORfi W. DWIGHT, 

JNO. OBPRONAUX, Commt«e«. 
Nbw Tobk, January 2, 1865. 
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(L.) 

REPORT ON BLACKWELL'S ISLAND PENITEN- 
TIARY. 



The undersigned, as a committee from the Prison Association, Tisited 
and examined the penitentiary in the montb of August. They were 
cordially received by the Warden and freely conducted iiiropgh .its 
various departments^ all enquiries were frankly and intelligently answer- 
ed, giving evidence of a desire to communicate any information req[mre4. 

Heretofore this institution has been frequently visited and reports made 
on its examination by committees, whose instructive papers, with par- 
ticulars and statistics, are in print, and constitute parts of &i:iner» Be- 
ports of this Association to the Legislature; therefore the undersigned 
consider it needless to report such details and particulars, and will con- 
fine their report on this occasion, mainly to some general remarks, 
applicable, not only to this penitentiary, )put to all other "pMic in^Uu" 
turns for chariiy and corredion/' 

The committee, however. Will first give a few statistics of the peni- 
tentiary for the last year, which are derived from the proof sheets of 
its ** Warden's Report to the Commissioners of Public Charities and 
Correction," in the city of New York, and for which the Committee are 
indebted to the Commissioners' chief clerk, Mr. Joshua Philips. 

The total debit and credit amounts for the last year are as follows, 
viz: debits $'75,3'73. 04; credits $43,505.68, leaving balance of neit ex- 
penses $31,867.36. 

The convicts received numbered as follows, viz: white males 380, 
black 41; white females 458, black 42; total 921. There remained 
December 31, 1863, total 278. 

Discharges during the year were as follows, viz: white males 84*1, 
black 371; white females 44, black 37. Total 919. Of. this number 5 
white males were pardoned by the Governor, and 26 white males and 2 
white females were discharged by habeas corpus. It appears that no 
black male or female enjoyed any such favors either from the Oovemor 
or the courts. Total of deaths of above number were white males 1, 
white females 3. Total 4. 
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CUtmficalion of the Ages is as follows, viz: 

AgM. Males. Females. Total. 

Under 15 years. . 10 10 

From 15 to 20 yeara 89 .43 132 

20 to 25 years 95 .98 193 

25 to30 years,.... .1.3 93 106 

80 to 35 years..., 56 74 130 

85 to 40 years....... .^ 15. 62 la^ 

4iO to 45 years. .% .4.1 ,52 93 

45to50years 21 34 55 

i 50 to 55 yeurs.... . .. r. ....•.••.'. ..2.... 13 15 

65 to 60 years 12 21 33 

60 to 65 years •••........ 14 . 14 

65 to 70 years 3 3 

Ovet 70 years. 

^■^■^^■^^ ^■^•^■•■^ ••■■fcMMM^ 

.r,. vTot^l....... 421 500 921 

Nativities of ihe Convicts as foUows, viz\ ' 

■: . . XaiiYitief . Males. Females. Total. 

TThited States 83 U 157 

■^gland * 54 26 80 

Jreland. ;....:...:. 200 274 474 

"Scotland 12 23 35 

Canada 6 9 15 

, Fi:|Hice ^ 8 10 18 

mssia;.. ...«••. 2 2 

.Gf^rmany 56 M 140 

Totol w 4 2 1 500 921 
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Crimes committed by the Convicts as follows , viz : 

Oriines. Males. Females. Total. 

Assault • 2 2 

•" ■ andbattery 124 87 211 

" with intent to steal «.4.... 4- 1 5 

Disorderly house . . . < 4 n .... • 5 - 8 13 

Orand larceny > .* 7 10 17 

" " attempt at. 4 6 10 

Indecent assault and battery. 2 2 

Manslaughter, fourth degree. 4- 4 

Petit larceny ; 266 388 654 

Illegal voting. 3 3 

Total 421 500 921 
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Terms of leniences of the Convids asfolhws, viz: 

Tem. MaIm. fiMUM. Totel. 

)nth 48 48 ffiL 

" ...; 108 98 196 

" 114 106 919 

" 91 las 988 

'* 48 106 168 

« 11 

year ;.... 16 11 SA 

" 1 b 1% 

" 1 1 

Total .• 421 600 991 
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ijharcKter of the education of the Convicts asfoUowe, viz: • 

Edneatlon. Malm. Fnukw. tMiI. 

Bead and write well 121 134 956 

" imperfectly 146 127 9TS 

" well 12 14 86 

'* imperfectly i 28 56 79 

tTnediicated .\, 119 IW 288 

Total 421 600 991 



Social dohHiiioh 6f the Conticts iafoUoicsi viz : 

OondiUon. Males, l^emaltf. tlotel 

Single.. : Ut ' 2S2 898 

Married 156 &01 867 

Widows 67 67 

Widowers 104 ... 104 

Total 421 500 921 



the number (f times the Convicts have been commuted as follows^ viz:- 

Times isommitted. ... Males. Pemales. Vott 

let time • • . • . 296 822 6' 

2d *« ,,., 66 84 1 

8d " , 15 40 

4th " , 18 13 

5th " ...., , 19 16 

6th " ^ 8 7 

7th " ,, 7 9 

8th " , 5 4 

9th " 2 3 

ipth " and upwards 2 8 

421 500 
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Employment of Male Convicts prior to commiiment as follows, i 

JBtikers. , 

barbers 

'ttlacksmlths 

'Bntchei'B 

Barkeepers , ... 

foatmen 

CarpeDters 

Cooka •. 10 

Clerkg ' 6 

Oarmeo • 14 

'.Coopers, . 

DoctoTB . . 

Dentists . . 

Laborers 1^ 

ttasoDB .... 

f edlers .... 
(jPtioters ... 

;I1aeterers. . 
, Saildrs . 




Begarmakera .' 

Tailors 21 

Tinsmiths *; 

Total 

Employment of Female Convicts prior to Commilmenl, 

OcoapttiDD. 

^ooka . .' 

Aiibanibermaida , it 

^resamakers .* 34 

Bervanta ; 293 

leamstreases 63 

Jhirtmakera . . 13 

^^ailoresses T 

Jf arses 15 

Total 500 

The "Island Hospital" and the Small Pox Hospital, in their domestic 
concernB, are under charge of the warden of the penitentiary, who con- 
dncted the committee through the various wards of the prison, which, 
with these pitiable inmates, were noticed with melancholy and 
painful interest ; but as that department does not seem to be 
embraced within the particular purpose of their visit, the committee 
make no report concerning the same, farther than to express their praise 
of tiie warden for Ills kind and efBciunt services in that sad and serioiw, 
part of hie duties. 

Proper facilities and convenient accommodations are furnished 
religtous instruction and services; the result of which the warden 
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not think to be of much endmring effect on the convicts; at all events, 
in no corresponding measure with the pious and faithful efforts of many 
benevolent citizens who ■ specially take interest in ihat* matter. It* is 
truly stony ground whereupon to sow duch seed ; but it is a satisfac- 
tion to know that however unpropitious the soil may be, there are those 
who are gl^.to bestpw their labor upon it. 

It is. a great error in public sentiment that prisoos- are designed only 
for the eonfinemeiit and punishment of criminals-^that they are simply 
penal itistitutioiis, aiid ignoring almost entirely the' matter bf'refbrma- 
tion. If this latter purpose was more justly appreciat^(),. find. appropri- 
ate appliances furnished, with judicious efforts made for ita promotion, 
no doiibt lasting benefit would- attach ta many of -the prisoners, and a 
corresponding relief inure to* the public. In this cotihet^tion we nepeat 
' ^hat'has been before said by one of the undersigned in a former report: 
"As the matter now stands^ the prevailing opinion .with onr community 
as to the duty of society in prison affairs, seems simply 'to be tiiat- 
offenders against the laws should be caught, condemned, imprisoned and 
punished at the smallest expeni^e.'' Improvements in prison discipline, 
as connected with judicious State policy, and with considerations appli- 
cable to the plea of humanity or the precepts of religion, do not appear 
to enter into the thoughts of most of our citizens. . 

The committee in their examination of the various departments of the 
penitentiary found prevailing neatness, order and system; which, to 
their minds, is satisfactory evidence of the skillful management and 
faithful attention of the warden and of the " commissioners " under whose 
authority he acts. It is to be regretted, that two of those '' commission- 
ers" are About to be superseded by the appointihent of two new men. 
This remark must riot be received as a reflection on the character of 
those two I'espectcible citizens who are to take the place of those whose 
terms of ofiKce will shortly expire ; but the committee . cannot refrain 
.from expressing their regret that the valuable experience of those too 
ocymmi^sijOTkjer^ is about to be lost — and further, they are- constrained to 
state their fears that, at the expiration of another year, the valuable 
experience 6f the other two of the original *' Commissioners of Public 
Charities and Correction'' will be lost. The undersigned consider the 
provision of the law .which places at hazard such experience and such. 
valuable services to be of very questionable policy. The frequent change 
in the administration of our ^public institutions, whether of a penal or 
charitable character, has been the principal source of the evils l^^reto- 
fore prevailing in most of .them, and especially in the particular inatitu- 
tions now under charge of those " commissioners," when the same were 
in the control of the politicians of the city — and their possession scrab- 
bled for by each of the parties as cribs and stores, out of which the. mi- 
ners and wire-pullers were to be fed and . clothed. The iinderfS|i||;ned 
look with jealousy on any line of action which t^nds to a r^orrence of 
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that state of affairs in those institutions, and which, it is greatly feared, 

will recur if there is to be a periodical change of administration and the 

power of determining the change resting with the political party in 

office at such period of time. It may be that ''rotation in office" is a 

politic and available rule for party purposes; but experience has shown 

it to be a hazardous and often injurious practice in connection with 

admiDistratiye and ministerial officers known to be skillful, honest and 

efficient. 

AH .which is respectfully submitted by your committee. 

JAMES H. TITUS. 

WM. P. ALLEN. 
Nsw Tore, Jon. 2(2, 1865. 
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REPORT ON THE COUNTY PRISONS. 

The undersigned, appointed to visit and examine the common jaib In 
the several counties of the State, having performed, to the best of their 
ability, the duty assigned them, respectfully submit to the Executiye 
Committee the following ^ 

REPORT. 

There are sixty counties in this State, including that of New York, in 
which the city prison, commonly called the Tombs, answers to the jails 
of other counties. One of the said sixty counties (that of Albany) has 
three jails, and a few others have two each; so that the whole number of 
common jails in the State, and the number actually visited and inspected, 
is sixty eight. The committee have endeavored to do the work assigned 
them faithfully and thoroughly; and they feel sure that they are quite 
within the truth in saying that an amount of labor had been given to this 
work more than equivalent to the time of one man for an entire year. 

Before proceeding to a detail of the results obtained by this exhaustive 
examination of our common jails, the committee would state that a con- 
siderable part of these results are of a nature that admits of their being 
thrown into tabular form: a form best adapted for study, inference, and 
practical instruction. They have thferefore prepared, at no little cost of 
time and labor, an extended series of statistical tables, exhibiting a comr 
prehensive view of the condition of the jails in 1863,* of the priminality 
of the State, and the administration of penal justice for the same year, 
and of the causes most active in the production of crime. The said tables 
will be found, they^ have the vanity to think, both interesting and useful; 
as they certainly afford food for thought, and constitute a basis for de- 
ductions and generalizations, that may be turned to account, as well by 
the statesman as the philanthropist, in a variety of ways. As the comr 
mittee may, and certainly will, have frequent occasion, in the progress 
of their report, to refer to these tables for argument and illustration, it 
will be proper, before entering upon the report itself, to give their sev- 
eral titles and a short general view of the extent and nature of the in- 
formation embodied in each. They may be divided into three classes, 
comprehending the jails, the administration of criminal justice, and the 
sources of crime. 



* The committee would remark that their report is made to oover the year 1863» beeftHMy 
as this iospeotioA wai commenced early in 1864 and completed before the end of the 7«ftr> it 
was simply impossible to obtain the statistics for the latter year. 
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H I>TnE Jails, 

H^ Table i — Contains what may be called a censua of the jails for 1853, 
Bliowing, first, the whole number of prisoners committed; second, the 
greatest number of prisoners in jail at any one time; third, the aver- 
age daily number; and fourth, the number i;i prison at the time of 
inspection. 

Table ii — Presents a g'eneral view of the criminality of the State for 
1863, as shown in tbe commitments to the jails during that year, ajid ex- 
hibits the charges on which the said commitmeiits wure made. 

Table iii-->Exhibits the several ways, as far as they could be ascer- 
twned from the jail registers (which are very defective in Uiis respect), 

I in which the prisoners committed to the jails in 1S63 were discharged 
uom the same. 
Table iv — Shows the expenses of the jails for 1863, in the various items 
of board, turnkey's fees, medical attendance, clothing for prisoners, bed- 
,din^ for ditto, washing for ditto, repairs, furniture, fuel, light, cleaning 
and whitewashing jail, and miscellaneous es pen di lures; gives the total 
expenses of each ^il for the year, and the average annual expense per' 
prisoner; and states tbe price per week for board, and the estimat*^ 
value of the^-ea! estate used for jail purposes in each county. 

Table v — Shows the social relations of the prisoners in jail at the time 
of inspection, viz., the number married; the number single; the number 
widowed; the number having children; and the number who lost both 
{tarents, or either, before tlie age of fifteen. 
■ - Tablk VI — Exhibits the educational relations of the prisoners in jait 
it the time of inspection; showing the whole number interrogated and 
Ifae number who cannot read, who can read only, who can read and write, 
1 who have a superior education. 

Table vii— E.thibits the moral and religious relations of the prisoners 

fc jail at the time of inspection; showing, as before, the whole number 

iDterrogated; the number claiming to be total abstinents; the number 

daiming to be moderate drinkers ; the nuDiber acknowledging themselves 

to- be intemperate; the proportion of commitments due, in the judgment 

HWaherifFs and jailors, to tbe use of intosicating liquors; the number who 

^Bid not attend Sabbath school in youth, or attended only occasionally; 

^^he number who claimed to have attended- Sabbath sdnjol regularly; 

the number who admitted that they were not in the habit of attending 

diurch, and who may, consoqiiently, be presumed to be habitual Sabbath 

breakers; the number claiming to be attendants at church; tbe number 

addicted to lewdness (proBtitutes and frequenters of brothels), to tavern 

hannting, to gamblingand to theatre going; and the number belonging, 

severftlly, to the Roman Catholic church and to Protestant denominations. 

Table viii — Shows the ages of the prisoners in jail at the time of iiispec- 

; their race, whether white or colored; their nativity, whether native 

' foreign; and their industrial relations, that is, whether they had 

Ibarned oc had not learned a trade. 
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Table a — Shows the number of times tlie prisonevB interrogated had 
been coroTQitted; whether one, two, three, fcur or five times, or six times 
and over. 

IT. ADHTSiBTRiTioH or Orihinal Justice, 

Table x — Presents a general view of the administration of criminal 
justice for 1863; siiowing tiie indictmeuts, trials, confeesionB, convic- 
tions, acquittals, sentences, average length of sentences, total and ave- 
rage amount of fines imposed, discharges ordered and recognisances for- 
feited ia the various courts throughout the State; together with the 
amount of fines received by county treasurers in 1863, and the amount 
received by the same for forfeited bail bonds during the last four years. 
111. SouBCES OF Crime, 

Table xi — Gives the population of the several counties of the State in 
1860 and their area in acres, as necessary elements in calculating the 
ratios of crime, and showing the relative criminality of the said couutiea. 

Tablk III — Exliibits the relative state of education in the several 
counties, by showing the aggregate number and the percentage of chil- 
dren taught in all the schools of each county, and, in like manner, the 
aggregate number and the percentage of adults who cannot read in each. 

Table xiii — Exhibits tlie statistics of pauperism ia the several coun- 
ties of the State for 1863, showing the number of poor relieved or sap- 
ported in each, and the expenses thence accruing. 

Table siv — Presents the statistics of the retail liquor traffic in tbe 
eeveral counties of the State, showing the whole number of retail liquor 
dealers assessed in each by the United States government, and tlie num- 
ber of grog shops licensed by the State authorities, distinguishing 
between taverns and stores; also the fees from State licences and the 
amount of taxes paid to the United States, 

Table xv — Exhibits the number of churches and church sittings in the 
several counties of the State, the object of which is to show, by a com- 
parison of these with the populations of the said counties, how far lack 
of miuisterial service and church ordinances is a source of crime, and 
how far an abundant supply of Buch agencies operates as a preventive 
there o£ 

Table xvi — Exhibits the statistics of insanity and idiocy in the severs] 
count Les. 

Table xvn — Presents a general view of the sources of crime, showing' 
that the criminality of the State may be, in great part, traced to intem- 
perance, evil association, ignorance, pauperism, prostitution, gumbling, 
tavern haunting, theatre going, want of a trade, lack of ministerial 
instruction and church ordinances, orphanage and parental neglect. 
Sabbath breaking and foreign immigration. 

ffive leading objects were kept in view by the committee in their 
investigations, viz., the enlightenment of public opinion, the formation 
of local committees of correspondence in the several county seats, a 
thorough examination into the state and condition of the jails, as com- 
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prehensive an inquiry as possible into tlie sources of crime and a gene- 
ral Bui-vey of the administration of criininal junticc throughout the State. 
Their report will be presented under two divisions; the first, general, 
embracing obscvvations on the piisons and on prison matters and ccimi- 
nal affaire generally; the second, special, giving an account of each jail 
iiidividQally. 

GENERAL DIVISION. 
In tliia part of their report, the committee will treat of the five topics 
mentioned as pi'omincntly engaging their attention, and in the order in 
which they are named above. 

1. ENLiGirrENUENT OF Public Opinion. 

The Prison Association has felt that, if anything is ever effected in 
the way of prison reform in our State, such a result can be accom- 
plished only by going down to what must ever be the sources of public 
action ill all free States, to what indeed constitutes the very fountain of 
the laws and institutions of such Slates — the sentiments and convictions 
of the whole community. To ensure the reforms needed, public opinion 
mnat be enlightened, invigorated, and made to act in all its native raa- 
jeaty and vigor. Hence the Association has sought to disseminate its 
Reports throughout the State as widely as possible. Hence, especially, 
it has sought to secure, and has to a great extent secured, the powerful 
co-operation of the press, without distinction of party. Hence, too, in 
ordering last spring a, more thorough and .uniform examination of the 
county jails than has ever, heretofore, been made, ono of the points im- 
pressed upon the committee charged with that duty was, that they 
should seek to guide and strengthen public opinion in 'relation to the 
matter of prison refurrn, and thus give to it tlie direction and efficiency 
required in the effort to improve the penal institutions and penal system 
of the State. 

This committee has endeavored faithfully to fulfil the injunction thus 
laid upon tliem by the higher authority. They have held public meet- 
ings in a number of the counties, at which they have addressed as many 
of the people as could bo induced to attend them. They have conversed 
personally with hundreds of citizens in the different counties. They 
have called upon editors of newspapers in all parts of the State, and 
have secured from them the promise of co-operation by printing extracts 
from our Reports, and by the advocacy of our views, into which many 
of them seemed to enter heartily and earnestly, in their editorial columns ; 
ft promise wliich has, to our knowledge, been faithfully kept by some, 
and, for anything we know to the contrary, by all. 

In reference to our State prisons, the committee endeavored to set 
forth as clearly and vividly as they could, and to impress upon the 
minds of all with whom they came in contact, the evil effects arising 
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from their subjection to the controlling influence of party politics. These 
evils are everywhere felt and deplored. The views entertained by Ae 
Association on this subject are the views entertained by the leading 
men of both parties throughout the State. We have yet to meet the 
first man who dissents from them; who does not, indeed, warmly approve ** 
them, and earnestly desire to see them made practically effective. It is 
due to truth, however, to state that, in some counties we met with a 
feeling and with expressions of this kind: while politicians of both parties, 
without exception, agreed-upon the desireableness \)f excluding politics 
from the administration of our criminal law, and were willing, per 9e, 
to use their influence with their own party to discourage removals and 
appointments on party grounds, so far as our prisons are concerned, 
they were, nevertheless^ afraid that the other party would not stick to 
the arrangement, and would thus steal a marcli upon them. The demo- 
crats would have no difficulty, if there was no party but themselves to 
consult, but they were sure the republicans, when they came into power 
, and got the chance, would sweepx every democrat out of office. The 
republicans, on the other hand, were quite sure that, whatever abstinence 
they might practise, nothing could save the neck of a prison officer 
belonging to their party, when the axe of power was wielded by a demo- 
crat. It is clear that this mutual distrust, this dread by each party thdt 
the other may play false, will prevent any practical reform in this mat- 
ter, until the provisions of our present Constitution are changed, and 
the governors of our prisons, instead of being nominated by party con- 
ventions and elected by party votes, and so absolutely compelled to 
obey party behests, shall be appointed by the courts, as in Pennsylva- 
nia, or by the Governor and Senate, as in Massachusetts, or until th© 
tenure of office, in whatever way acquired, shall be such as to free it 
from the domination of party politics. The committee are happy to add, 
that the politicians of both parties, and in all parts of the State, con- 
curred in the expression of a desire that the Constitution may be chang- 
ed in this respect, so as to make it more conformable at once to reason 
and to the true interests of the State. 

In reference to the county jails, the committee everywhere labored to 
convince the people of their almost total unfitness, in all respects, to 
answer the just ends of such institutions, and of the imperative necesr 
sity for radical improvements. i 

The committee also did what they could to enlighten and form public 
opinion touching a system of penal districts and penal workhouses, or, 
as they are called in Massachusetts, houses of correction, as set forth 
and advocated in the last Annual Report of the Association, as well as 
in some preceding reports. The. plan would be to have the State divid- 
ed into a number of penal districts, to be composed of two, three, or 
more counties, as might- be found most convenient, with a house of cor- 
rection in each, erected at the joint expense and managed by the com- 
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il wisdom of iTie counties composing the district, into which all 
peraoDs, convicted of a violation of law and not sentencod to State 
prison, should be aent, immediately on their conviction, and put at bard 
labbr. 

The beneficial effects to be anticipated fi-om the general adoption of 
Boch a system, would, in the\judgment of this committee, be manifold 
»nd important. It would, in all probability, diminish the inmates of the 
State prisons by one half; especially if, as in Pennsylvania, the expenees 
of the State prisons were to be defrayed, as seems most equitable, from 
the, county treasuries, proportionally to the number of Iheir several con- 
victs, instead of being defrayed, as now, from the general treasury of 
the State. It would convert the county jails into :vhat they ought to be, 
houses of detention simply and solely; in which case it would be com- 
paratively easy to constnict them with reference to the perfect isolation 
of their inmates. It would diminish the public burdens by requiring all 
iranagressore, convicted by a jury of their peers, to defray, in part at 
least, by their own labor, the expense of their support, while undergoing 
the pnniahment of their crimes. It would save a large number of first- 
iCe criminals, and especially youthful transgressors, from the dis- 
grace of a residence in State prison, and so increase the chances of their 
leformation. It would impart to multitudes the knowledge of some han- 
dicraft, the want of which is a prolific source of crime, and so would tend 
strongly to save tliem from a return to evil courses, by giving them the 
means of earning an honest living, of winning baclc the respect of'their 
fellow- citizens, and of regaining an honorable position in society. We 
Med not, however, enlarge this detail of benefits, as each reader will, 
lubtless, by his own reflection, extend the catalogue for himself, 
,The committee sought still further to inform public opinion in regard 
to the subject of prison architecture, and particularly in reference to the 
formation of a board of prison erection, to whom should be referred all 
plans for new prison buildings, and all alterations of existing prisons, 
requiring any considerable expenditure of money, and involving mi)difi- 
cations of a material character. Boards of supervisors are represented 
as, in general, exceedingly reluctant to expend money either in building 
Or improving jails. We do not wonder at it. Their experience in this 
line has not been very encouraging. In Richmond county, a new jail 
haa very recently been erected at an expense of some sixteen thousand 
dollars; ^nd it is certainly one of the moat ill- contrived, ill- ventilated, 
dark, damp, gloomy and unwholesome receptacles of criminality in the 
whole State. The prisoners complained bitterly of ita discomforts to this 
committee. Moreover, after the 'large outlay upon its erection named 
above, it was found to be so insecure that not less than $4,000 to $6,000 
have been since expended, from sheer necessity, to increase its safety; 
and, at this moment, not a board of supervisors in the State, if they had 
u item , of wisdom or humanity, would accept the concern as a gift. In 
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other cases, it bas happened that, immediately after a considerable sum 
has been cspcnded in increasing the security of some ^ail, numerous 
escapes have occurred, ^uch facts, and tliey have not been infrequent, 
have a disheartening effect upon county autliorities, and tend to check 
any rising zeal for reform that may occaaioually be felt. One county in 
1863, spent $2000, anotlier $1000, a third 6150, and a fourth $124 on. 
special guards for the safe-keeping .of the prisoners. Now, all theso 
facts, and others ofn like character, point in oueand the same direction. 
They indicate the necessity of some diiferent and improved method bofJi 
for erecting new jails and for altering and improving old ones. The 
trnfh is, prison architecture, like military fortifications, constitutes a 
speoi'al branch cf engineering; and those only are competent to direct 
such erections, whose studies have been particularly devoted to the sub- 
ject. The gentlemen composing our boards of supervisors do not possess 
this knowledge; neither, any more, do ordinary mechanics. It is trot, 
therefore, matter of wonder, that building committees and the workmen 
they have employed have failed to erect prisons either secure against 
escapes or adapted to answer other just and truC ends of such structures. 
There ought, consequently, in the opinion of this committee, to be consti- 
tuted a State central board of prison erection, to whom should be sub- 
mitted all plans for new prison erections and for extensive repairs of old 
ones; and no new erection nor important alteration of one already esist 
ing should be permitted, without their approval of the plan and specifica- 
tions. If such a board could b6 created, and composed of not less than 
three gentlemeu possessing the requisite architectural, penological, and 
hygienic knowledge, it is believed that both the usefulness and the se- 
curity of our common jails would be greatly increased, and at a less cost 
than the same advantages could be otherwise obtained. And certainly, 
few questions can be more vital, in penalogical science, than that of the 
proper structure and arrangement of prisons. Howard long ago sought 
to promote prison reform by improvements in prison construction. J>oubt- 
less, it ought to be regarded as a settled principle in penology, that jodi- 
oioua prison construction and sound prison discipline arc inseparably 
connected. Without proper architectural arrangements there can be no 
salutary discipline. Prison buildings wisely adapted to the just ends of 
prison discipline, if they do not lie at the very basis of all prison reform, 
constitute at least an essential element in the problem. This is clear 
from the fact that the principles and modes of disci pline'which have been 
adopted in any given system, have always controlled the coostructiOD 
of the prisons in which that discipline has been carried out. 

II. Local CoiturrTEEs of Correspondence. 
The charter of the Prison Association provides that " any society, hav- 
ing the same object in view, may become auxiliary to this Association 
by contributing to its fugds and co-operating with it." But one ansil- 
iary society, as far as this comrnittee are informed ar.d believe, has ever 
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been organized under tbe above provision, and that had but a short and 
sickly existence, and died without accomplishing anything. It ia not 
likely that other auxiliaries will bo soon formed, and especially to co-ope- 
rate with us in behalf of county jails. As regards these institulions, 
the basis and the work are not broad enough to require or to support 
the machinery of a regularly organized society. If, therefore, any organ- 
ized local interest and local labor are ever to be brought into play in 
favor of our common jails, the object must be effected in some other 
way. It has been resolved, as stated in the last report, to try the experi- 
ment of local committees, created by the Executive Board, and directly 
lesponsible to that body. This expenment grew out of a state of things 
revealed by the inspections of 1803, as existing in almost all our com- 
mon jails. It was found that in hardly any of them was there such a 
thing known as preaching to the prisoners, and that it was exceedingly 
rare that any efforts were made for their religious or moral improve- 
ment, whether by clergymen or laymen, either in the way of conversa- 
tion with them, or by distributing religious tracts or books among them, 
by reading or expounding tlie scriptures to them, by praying with and 
fur them, by holding Sunday schools or olher religious services for their 
benefit, or by any other agencies or instrumentalities whatsoever. It 
seemed literally true that no man cared for their eonls; that they were 
shut out from the pale of human sympatliies; that they were, indeed, 
beyond the verge and range of human effort fur their amendment and 
salvation. Again and again liavc the members of this committee had 
remarks of this kind addressed to them by the inmates -of our jails; "Yon 
are the first person that spoke kindly to me since I have been in prison; 
I thank you for your friendly interest and counsels; your words have 
done me good; I have wandered from the way of honesty and virtue, 
bflt I hope I shall do better when I get out; I mean -to try." Remarks 
like these were not unfrequently made, with tears starting from the eyes 
and streaming down the cheeks, which revealed at least present emo- 
tion and present purpose, however evanescent they might be. But, aa 
xocks are worn bya continual falling of water, drop by drop, so constant 
efforts, honestly put forth, even_ on the hardest and least hopeful sub- 
jects, may, in the end, issue in their permanent reformation. It was a 
hope and conviction of this kind that led the Executive Committee to 
adopt the policy of local committees for the several counties, composed 
of gentlemen who would agree to take a friendly inlerest in the jaila of 
their rcapeutivc counties, and put forth friendly and systematic efforts 
for the religious and moral improvement of their inmates. 

This committee have carried out, as far as they were able, the iustruc, 
tiona of the Executive Board, by organizing local committees, where 
they had not previously been organized; so that, in three- fourth a of the 
counties, and possibly more, organizations of the kind contemplated havo 
formed. The duties expected from these local organizations^ a 
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far as this committee understands them, are, substantially, these fd- 
lowing: 

1. To exercise a general moral superyision over the inmates of the 
jail. 

2. To sec that the law requiring a bible to be furnished by the county 
for each room in the prison is enforced. 

3. To hold, or to procure to be held, ~a short religious serrice crery 
week, or, if not every week, as often as possible, in the jails, either on 
the Sabbath, or, if more convenient, as the congregation is always pre- 
sent, on some week day. A worthy clergyman in Ann Arbor, Michig^an, 
is known by this committee to hold such service every Monday for the 
benefit of the prisoners in the jail, as he has neither time nor streng^ 
for such a labor on the Lord's day, in addition to the other duties of that 
day. Doubtless, these local committees could obtain such week day 
services from many of the clergymen, of different denominations, resi- 
dent in the various county seats of the State. The service indicated, 
would, of course, be brief, and would consist of reading the Scripture, §( 
short exhortation and prayer, and, if possible, singing, in« which the 
prisoners themselves should be encouraged to join. After the more for- 
mal service, a few words of personal conversation would be desirable^ 
accompanied by the distribution of religious tracts and newspapers. 

4. To awaken in the community an interest in und sympathy for the 
prisoners in the jail, so far at least as to procure from them sufficient con- 
tributions to purchase a small library for their use. The books consti- 
tuting such library should not be considered as belonging to the jail, in 
which case the prisoners might feel at greater liberty to abuse them ; 
but should be kept by the committee, and loaned to the prisoners as a 
favor, on the promise of taking care of them, and returning them in good 
condition. Committees will no doubt know what sort of books to pro- 
cure and what sort to exclude, in making their selections. All exciting 
tales and novels will, as a matter of course, be shut out Interesting 
histories, travels, biographies, and works on natural history and natural 
science, with a suitable proportion of good religions and moral works, 
afford the lK>st reading for this class of persons.* 



*The committee wiU rentiire to ragrest » few works, which, in their judgment, wonld 
be proper for j*il Ubrariee: Ankara Tempennee Talet; Beecher^ Leetnrce on Intempe- 
rance; .\bbott*s Histories; RoUo** Travels in Earope; Xelson't Canae and Core of Infidel- 
ilj; Life «r Manr Ware; Weem^t Life of Washington: I>\\nbigne*t History of the Refor- 




Gaptain Vican; Primers Power of Prajer; Power of Religion on the Mind, (a copy foe 
•aek jail in the State wonVi be (Vireished gratie br the tnsstees of the Mnrrar Fnnd, Nei^ 
York); Robtwon Crusoe; WhittierVf Poems; Oammingit* ^riptnrml Readings;' Bayard Tay 
lor'a TrmT«)s; Anecdotes of the Animal Kingdom; Backland's Cariosities of Xainml Histo— 
**sUi aeltoioni ft>»B the pnhlieatiocs •f the Am. & 8. Uniony Am. Tract Soeiatj, As., 



5, To give special coimael and aid to any who appear sincerely 
*oa3 of reforming their lives, and to help them to procure employmei 
•^hereby they can earn an honest livelihood, and to obtain such employ- 
"snent for them with, if posaihle, persons who will be likely to sympathize 

■vritb and aid them in their efforts to amend their ways. 

6. To acquaint themselves, aa far as they may have opportunity, with 
tiie most approved style of prison- archiLecture, with special reference to 
Ae health and seoority of the prisoners, so aa to qualify themselves to 
■give counsel to committees of supervisors respecting the repairs 

alterations of old jails and the erection of new ones. 

1. To acquaint themselves with existing laws respecting jails, and,i 
far aa they may be able, to see that said laws are caiTied into effect. 

8. To influence public opinion, aa far as that may be possible, in fa' 
of the eelection of capable and faithful administrators of criminal 
and penal institutions, without regard to party divisions and party al 
ities. 

9." To prepare and submit to the Executive Committee an ani 
report of what they have done, or caused to be done, in reference to 
natters embraced in the above specifications, and transmit the same to 
"Hie corresponding secretary as early as the month of November. It is 
Eot expected that these reports will be an exhibit of/the general state 
and condition of the jail, bat simply of its religious, moral, and intellec- 
tiral aspects and relations. It is desirable that they should state in de- 
tail what has been done for the spiritual benefit of the prisoners, and 
vfaat results, if any, have been accomplishetl through these -efforts, and 
that any cases or facts of special interest should be fully related. 

It should be borne in mind by the gentlemen composing the sevei 
't<Dcal committees, that the Association has no legal authority for e; 
VfStng the religious supervision sot forth in the foregoing detail, 
that the said supervision, however desirable in itself, can be excn 
"only through the courtesy and good will of the prison authorities, 
as -the whole object of these labors ia to co-operata with and aid 
prison officials in the discharge of their duties, and, in effect, to lighl 
and render easier &nd more pleasant those duties, no obstacles have 
'heretofore been interposed, nor iJit likely that any wi!! hereafter be in- 
terposed, if the local committees act with ordinary prudence, courtesy, 
'sad circumspection. It may be proper, in this connection, to mention 
that all pastors of churches, resident in any county seat, have the right, 
hy law, to visit the jail of the county, and to see and converse with the 
'prisoners on the subjectTof their 'religious intorests. On this account 
particularly, though preferring laymen for these local committeeB, yet, 
■when such could not be procured to serve, this committee have not he8i-_ 
'tatcd to nominate clergymen as members, nor has the Executi 
mittoc hesitdtcd to c(m&rm their nominations. 
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m. State anb Cosdition ov the Jails. 
Officers.— The BherifFs of the several countiea, as a body, produced on 
the minds of the cLunmittoc an imprcssioii favorable to their cbavacter as 
gentlemen uf intelligence, liumanity, upi'iglit intentions, and courteons 
and kindly manners, In the main (wo would not say there were no cx- 
ceptiona), both they and their aubordioatea appeared to be exerting 
themselvefl to do as well by their prisoners as the very unpropiiione cir- 
OumstanceB and surroundings by which thry.wcrc beset and hampered, 
and which will be immediately detailed, would permit. Certainly, the 
members of this committee were, as a general thing, kindly received and 
courteously treated by the officials connected with the jails; everything 
was freely thrown open to their inspection; and every facility was af- 
forded Ihem for the discharge of the duty to which they had been ap- 
pointed ; for all which considerate attentions they desire to return to 
those gentlemen their cordial acknowledgments. 

- The sheriff of each county is, ex officio, the keeper of the connty jail. 
After what they have said of the present incumbents, the committee bare 
no fear that the remark will be regarded as personally offensive by any 
of them, when they say that they deem this every way an unwise and 
faulty arrangement. For, in the first place, sheriffs arc not selected 
with any the least reference to their qualifications as.jail-ke>:per8, but 
altogether in view of other duties. In the second place, those other du- 
ties for whose performance they were chosen, necessarily call them away 
a good deal from the jail and the care of the prisoners. But in the third 
place, the controlling objection to the system is, that the office of sheriff 
is not permanent, whereas that of jail-keeper ought to be. No other- 
wise than as the effect of permanent official tenure, can a prison officer 
and especially the head of a prison, acquire that experience, wisdom, 
tact and efficiency, which will render him truly and thoroughly success- 
ful in the discharge of his duties. The committee, therefore, regard as 
every way desirable such a change in the administration of our county 
jails as will separate the office rf sheriff from that of jailor, and render 
the position of the latter permanent, unless there may be good cause lor 
his removal. 

Jail Eecords. — There is no unlforrofty In the method of keeping tho 
records of the jails throughout the State, except, perhaps, a uniform 
irregularity. In a few counties, and only a few, the registers are kept 
in a clear and business-like manner. But in general, nothing can exceed 
Ihc looseness and want of method with which the statistics of the jaib 
are recorded, if indeed they are made matter of record at all. In several 
of the counties there are no registers whatever, so that the best the com- 
njittee could do in seeking to make out the lists of comraitmenta in thoao 
counties was, sometimes in one way and sometimes in another, to ap- 
proximate the truth. For instance, in Herkimer county no book is kept, 
and BO many of the original commitments were either lost or destroyed, 
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h&t what remained were -worse than usckss as a guide in studying 
(Oriminalily of tbe county. What to do, in such a caae, to get a li 
the commilmenta for the year, with tlie offonceB charged? As good luck 
rWould have il, there wan a complete register of the priaoiiera, giving the 
auinbcr of days during which each had been imprisoned, aa a guide in 
snaking out the charges for their hoard. Fortunately, also, the jailor's 
-family was tolerably large. So he summoned a ciiuncil, composed of him- 
self, his wife and hia two daughtcra. In this conclave the liatwas read 
over; and, as the result of a careful taxing of the four memories and 
• much palaver over tbe matter, the offence charged against each was re- 
called and determined to the satisfaction of all, and the comihitmcnts to 
the county jail of Herkimer for the year 1863 wore transferred from an 
immaterial to a material record, and are submitted in the tables herewith 
prosGtited to the Executive Committee. In Broome county, the sheriff 
who last went out of office destroyed all the commitments, leaving no 
trace of them behind. In Allegany county^ there is no register of com- 
"initments kept in the jail. The jail itself ia in Angelica; the office of the 
cotint^ clerk is in Philipsville; and the original commitments are lodged 
with the eheriff, who iivea in the town of Cuba. A curious illustration 
of how this triangular jumble works, was afforded while this committee 
ftruB visiting the jail in Angelica. The friend of a man, imprisoned there 
at the time for want of security to keep the peace, came from his resi- 
dence, 30 miles distant, to bail him out. There waa no record of his 
teonTiction at Angelica, and of course tbe court could not discharge hira. 
iai^B tbe railway trains were arranged, his friend could not get either to 
Thilipsville or Cuba short often houra. He was ohliged to be at homo 
'that night, and could not return again till the following week. So that, 
ran consequence of the want of any authentic record, the judge eoiiTd not 

■ take the proffered bail; the man was subjected to a week's additional 
■imprisonment, and the county was obliged to paya week'a additional ex- 

■ pensC for his suhsialcnce. Even whero jail bopke are kept, the records 
are meagre and unsatisfactory, as has been said, giving little beyond 
the commitment and the offence. The common practice, too, is for the 
■heriffs to pay for the hooks themselves, and to regard and treat them as 
private properly, carrying them away as such when their terra of office 
^Xpiros, unless Iheir successors purchase the portion which still remains 
blank. 

Thin committee is of the opinion that there should be a provision of 
law, requiring the counties to furnish record books for their respective 
jails, and specifying tbe items of information which theyshould contaio, 
the case with respect to the State prisons. These books should be 
prepared by the Secretary of State; should be ruled and have printed 
headings uuifor'm for all the counties; should be substantially and 
strongly bound; and should be kept, always in the jail. The sheriff 
«iKpuM forfeit the turnkey's fees in tbe case of every prisoner, in refbs- 
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ence to whom any of the items of information required by law was 
omitted. The committee have prepared the draft of a bill in accordance 
with these suggestions, hoping that it will meet the approval of the 
Executive Board, and by them be submitted to the Legislature, with a 
recommendation that the same be enacted into a law. It will be seen 
that several topics are omitted, which are commonly included in prison 
registers. This has been done purposely, and for the reason, that, where 
headings are multiplied, jail keepers- are apt to get confused, and errors 
and inaccuracies follow as a consequence. About as many points, we 
think, have been retained, as are likely to be kept straight. * 

In this <Sonnoction, it. is proper to state that there is much looseness 
in most of our jails in respect to the discharge of prisoners, and, partic- 
ularly, in respect to the record, or, to speak more accurately, the want 
of record, as to how they are discharged. It is generally possible to 
ascertain how a person got into jail, but it is not so easy, in most cases, 

• The following is the draft of the proposed bill : 

AN ACT TO Prbsbbyb thb Statistics of Commoh Jails. 

Ths People qfthe State qf Aeto York, represented in Senate and Assembly, do enact asfol' 

Unos: 

Sbctioh I. The Secretary of State shall cause to be prepared a snffieient nnmber of jail 
registers to supply all the county jails in the State, and shall keep a saj^ly of them eon- 
stantly on hand. Said registers shall be of good, firm paper, plain^ nded, and atroiigly 
bound. The Secretary shall also prepare a printed circular, containing initraetioni to 
jailors as to the proper method of keeping the registers. 

§ 2. It shall be the duty of the sheriff of each county to procure fh>m the Secretary of 
State, a copy of the jail register thus prepared, paying therefor the actual eost of the samOy 
which shall be a charge upon the county, and shaU be paid by the comty treaaorer on tha 
presentation of the receipted biU of the Secretary of State, out of the eontiogent fund of 
the county. 

§ 3. The columns of the jail register shaU hare printed headings as foUows : Isi. The num- 
ber of the committment (to commence with the first day of January in each year). 2nd. 
The name of the person committed. 3d. The date of eommittal. 4th. The offence ehargod. 
6th. The name of 4he committing macistrate. 6th. The age of the pnaoner. 7th. Tha 
color. 8th. The sex. 9th. His nstionaUty. 10th. His ciril condition, showing whether mar- 
lied, widowed, or single. 11. His parental relations, showing whether both parent«died» 
or whether his &ther or mother died before he was fifteen years old. 12th. Hia religious 
relations, whether Protestant, Catholic, or Jew. 13th. His prerious moral halnis, whether 
temperate or intemperate. 14th. His state at the time of committing the oSieBee ehazg^ 
whether intoxicated or aober. -l^th. If the crime is theft or burglary, the Talne of the pro- 
perty stolen, or if arson, the ralue of the property destroyed, when these items can be aseer- 
tained. 16th. His educational relations, wl^ther he c«nnot read, caa restd only, ean read 
aad write, or had a superior education. 17th. His sentence, if conTictcd. ISth. The maa- 
aer of his discharge. SOth. Remarks* 

§ 4. It shall be the duty of the sheriff to cause these items of information to be carefUly 
entered for each prisoner; a»d if any person is reoMred ftem the jaU Ofn h a beas eorpos, vr 
on bail, or for examination, ft otherwise, and shall afterwards be reeemmitted on the same 
offence, the number of his oommitment on the first column shaU be the same as on his oil% 
inal commitment. 

§ j». In any case wherein the sheriff shall fail to record any of the abore items, he shaUforfbit 
the turakey^s fees, to which he would be entitled in such ca5>e, or, if there are no turnkey's fees 
allowed iu the county in which he holds office, he shall forfeit serenty -fire eents from his 
board bill for each failure to rec-.^rd the r«^aired information: aed it shaU be the duty of 
the board cf superrison to exassiae iate this matter, asid to see that this pmriaiom is canted 
into effect-. 

^ <. The »id jail registers shaH be the property of the counties in which they are scTeml« 
]y kept> and shall be forerer prteerred by the sherift and their s um e aseisin e ffie e . Tbcy shall 
be open at ail times u> the laipectK^n of the coucty judge, the iUcrict attorney, any justice 
of the peace of ihecouaty, a^y member of the board of supetTisen, ani any cmamfttce cf 
the Prison Assoeiatioa duly authorised lo inspect and examis« <«aKty Jails. 

^ 7. The ^eoretarr of State shaU oall the attention of all the sherifi is the 8«ate to tka 
nroTi>ioM ef this UM by a eiieuUr duteetcd I* them as aseia as tihe reg^ston skaSI Va tm4j 
Mr disuibutioa, 

{8. This act ahaU lake cfbct ftea t^ dato cf its 
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» diecoTcr how ho got out. More frequently than otherwise, thero i 
D record of the discharge to be found anywhere, from which its date, 
Inode, or condition can bo aaeertained. Id the table of discharges, ap- 
«nded to this report, the Btatistica, as given, particolarly as regards. , 
iecfaargeB by justices of the peace, are mere guesa work on the part a 
lieri& and jailors. The tablo is of little value, except as showing hott 
tteriy defective is the manner of keeping tills part of the jail register. 
P"e have said that there is great looseness in the matter of discharges 
fom our comnioD jails. The committing magistrate, for example, telis 
ie jailor that he " guesses" he has kept the prisoner about long enough; < 
Ipon wliich sage magisterial " guess," the jailor unbolts the' door and 
Bts liini go; and that ends the matter. There is too much of this usnr- 
pfttion of the pardoning power by inferior officers of the law, wllicb 
ijertainly ought to be checked in some way, whatever the preventive 
Kgency may be. 

Census of Prisoners. — The number of persons annually passing throu^ 
jommon jails of our State is, perhaps, the moat striking and ii 
Bive circumetance counected with these institutions. In this view, I 
fifBt in the seties of tables named above will be found at once to posaeai 
i painful interest to every sensitive heart, and to furnish food for thou^fl 
fo every reflecting mind. Nothing can place in a clearer or strongi 
jight the immense importance which attaches to our county jails i 
penal iiiBtitations. The number of human beings — men, women, ani 
i^ildren — either guilty or arrested on suspicion of being guilty of 
irrime, and lodged in our jails in 1863, was 63,717. What an 
istonisbing fact! Cousider. It is as if the entire population of one of 
nir large cities, — Albany, Rochester, or Buffalo, — became animally in- 
Dstee of our jails, and were subjected to tho influences, for good or for 
VtW, operating therein. Moreover, the average nuraher immured within 
■ walla, and of course constantly operatei upon by tho inflnonces 
inhering in thero, was 1,384; enough to make a village of respectable 
Let it be still further considered, that if the proportion of first 
SOmmitmenta found to exist in the prisoners actually ia jail at the time 
j6f iiiepection, as shown in table IX, hold in reference to the whole nnm- 
ber imprisoned throughout tho ycai- — 388, ornearly three-fourths were in 
[tnson for the first time; most of whoiii, if they were innocent, might 
t»ve been kept so, or, if they were guilty, might have been reclaimed, 
by a judicious jail system. Surely, it cannot be otherwise than a mat- 
ter^f the vciy highest moment, what tlic character of these institutions 
la— whether it is such that their operation and effect shall be, on the 
one hand, to increase both the volume and the malignity of (.his mighty 
CntTCnt of criminality; or, on the other, by their reformatory and heal 
ft)g influences, to diminish its magnitude, and to abate, in some degrs 
At least, the intensity of its virus. 

Association. — In the association of prisoners in 
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promiscuous intercuursc of all classes, all ages, and, to a certain extent, 
wo arc sorry to add, of both sexes, we have the giant evil, the very 
Pandora's box of the system; the fountain head of pernicious influences,' 
not simply to the inmates themselves, butio the whole community as 
well, in the midst of which the jail happens to be situated. If an insti- 
tution should bo established in every county of the State, with the 
inscription over the door, " vico and crime taught here," and the pro- 
cesses within corresponded to the announcement without, this committee 
is impressed with the conviction that the work of manufacturing crimi- 
nals could scarcely bo more effectually done than it is by our jail sys- 
tem, as dt present organized and managed. This is strong language, 
but it is not Hghtly used. There is, we think, no propositioq|more true 
than that " our present jail system is deeply depraving to the pri- 
Bonor and a positive evil to the community." 

There is scarcely a jail in the State in which any classification of 
prisoners is attempted, or, under existing arrangements, can be attempt- 
ed, as required by law. The innocent person, without any taint of guilty 
who has merely had the misfortune to* be the witness of a crime, and is 
detained to give testimony in the case, the young boy or^girLwho, in a 
moment of thoughtlessness, has violated some coi^poration ordinance, the 
untried person, and the condemned criminal, hardened in iniquity, are all 
locked up together, without employment, without books, without indus- 
trial or intellectual resources of any kind. What can they do, what 
will they do, but convolve together ? Universal experience confirms the 
scriptural principle that ''evil communications corrupt good manners^ 
and every visit we make to our jails serves only to intensify our convictioa 
both of the truth and the importance of this inspired aphorism. We see 
and hear so much of the ill efiects arising from this promiscuous and 
most amtaminatiug intercourse, that we can h&rdly understand how. it 
is that society is so calm and quiet under the pressure of an evil so 
widely extended and so malignant in its character and influence. As, 
in tlM> physical world, some of the most {>oisonou8 miasms do not betray 
themselves by their odor, and are manifested only by their deadly assaults 
on the animal organism, in like manner, there are sources of. moral pes- 
tilence, so hidden in tla^ir nature, and so subtle iu their operation, that 
their existence even remains unsus(H>cted till they hare gone through 
the pnHV$$os of germination and growth, and is at last rcTealed on^ 
l^y a frightful harvest of vico and crime. As^ in the former case, the 
simrce of the evil is not rvmo\x'd by the fact that its existence is unki|owii 
and unsuspected, so» in the latter, our inability to perv^ive the true rela- 
tiou Wtween causes and efifccts prevents us from adopting those com- 
bined and vigv^rvHis measures which alone will be effectual for the sup- 
pression of the evils of whkh we c^unplain« li is the mission and work 
of the Prisvm Asswiaticu to apply more sc:er.tidc modes of analysis to 
these criminal pioUems^ and thus make manifest to tl^ world tka latent 
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irces of crime, wliich arc undetected by tlio common vision. We have 
long been convinced, on tlie evidence of well attested and indisputable 
facts, that our common jails, as at present managed, are tlie centres of a 
fleci'Ot and unsuspected moral poUntion, which permeates not merely the 
bovela of the poor and the ignorant, but difFusea its venom in the mau- 

of the wealthy and the educated as well, 
', As a general rnle, cchne and vice are found to flourish most luxuri- 
itly in our county seats, where tho jails are situated, and, other things 
ling equal, the towns nearest the county seat have more of crime than 
'which are more remote. This fact soems to indicate an intimate 
lation between the jdil and the criminality of the county. It is not 
lerally known how much of science, ingenuity and skill are brought 
rciJnisitioD for the successful prosecution of crime. All the moat 
iondite processes of chemistry arc known and used by the couolerfei ter 
•nd forger. He can teach to our most accomplished professors secrets 
in the science, of which they have scarcely dreamed. Our most ingenious 
mechanics are surpassed by the burglars in their knowledge of the ap- 
iofttion of force for the removal of physical obstacles noiselessly and 
Ithout exciting the suspicion of even special guards and watchmen. A 
lece of bent wire in their hands will penetrate the most ingenious locks 
■ftat mechanical science has ever devised for the protection of closets, 
cabinets, bureaus and jewel-cases. A pewter spoon, or a tin washbasin, 
bl their ingenious and skillful fingers, can easily be converted into a key, 
which will liberate the prisoner out of any jail in the State. The former 
article enabled a prisoner to enter the female part of the prison at Now- 
bnrgh for several successive nights, and tho latter enabled five persona 
eeoape from the jail in Westchester county, and two from that of Sof- 
ty. 
No class of persons are so skillful in the application of the laws of 
fbyaiognomy as our professional criminals. They are rarely deceived 
in their judgment of character, as indicated by the lineaments and ex- 
ptession of the face. They recognize at a glance the credulous and the 
incredulous, the miser and the spendthrift, the cautious and the careless, 
and are thus enabled to use them as the conscious or unconscious instru- 
ments of their schemes of evil-doing. They kuow tlie CKact gauge of 
lawyer's capacity within a largo cirelo around their customary 
ittntB. They know wliether ho is skillful in a horse case, or a murder 
whether he can haffle an honest witness or smooth over the deS- 
icies of a bungling one; whether he excels in logic, wit, or pathos; 
Lcther his political affinities agree or disagree with those of the judge; 
whether he has influence with the pardoning power, or has any con- 
ll over others who possess such influence. He knows the price of every 
police officer in his district, and can always bring a host of witnesses to 
prove any point which he wishes to make a jury believe, 
* When other men possess valuable secrets, they are apt to be reluctant 
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to reveal them. Not bo, however, with our criminal population. On the 
contrary, they take a pride and a pleasure in communicating their 
knowledge to others who will make what they, in their vitiated judg- 
ment, regard as a good use of it. When they are brought into contact 
with wild and reckless young persons who are thrown for the first time 
into a common jail, thej^ laugh at their scruples, portray the pleasures 
of successful vice in the most engaging and alluring colors, and reveal 
to them all the arts by which crime can be successfully prosecuted. Tho 
young servant girl who, in a moment of sudden temptation, has purloined 
some trifling article, is thrown into intimate association with courtezanis 
by profession, and learns by degrees to listen with pleasure to their ex- 
citing tales and obscene conversation. Her passions are stimulated and 
she is taught all the unlawful means of obtaining additions to her ward- 
robe. On her discharge, she, in her turn, rarely fails to become a thief 
or a prostitute. She communicates her knowledge to her companions, 
the servant girls of her neighborhood; and they, in like manner, to the 
sons and daughters of their employers. It is no uncommon thing for 
the children of persons in the most respectable positions, of both sexes, 
to manifest a sudden proclivity to the coai:ser forms of vice. 9faeir 
friends are lost in amazement, as well as filled with anguish, at the un- 
expected revelation. They cannot ^imagine how this sudden corruption 
has originated. The solution is, — they have been secretly debauched by 
servants, who have themselves been corrupted in jails. Thus vice is 
propagated through these institutions in ever-widening circles, and our 
sons and daughters fall before the moral sirocco that issues from their 
polluted and polluting corridors. * 

Thus the association of prisoners, of all ages and of every shade of 
guilt, some of whom indeed are entirely innocent, in one indiscriminate 
mass, is the most frightful feature in our system of common jails. This 
evil fs the first in magnitude, and the most pernicious in effect. Every 
other evil is aggravated by this; and it would be idle to attempt any 
remedy for the rest, while this most demoralizing intermixture of crimi- 
nals of all ages and all degrees of guilt is suffered to frustrate the very 
ends of prison discipline, and to give tenfold intensity to all those mis- 
chievous inclinations and j^assions, on which it is incessantly operating, 
and which it is the design of criminal justice to discourage and repress. 
Every device, by which the fences of propriety may be broken down or 
overleaped, is here not only divulged, but systematically taught. Every 
fraudulent artifice, every successful trick, every ingenious mode of over- 
reaching the cautious and of plundering the unguarded, every wily ex- 
pedient for invading the rights and preying upon the property of others, 
is planned and perfected here, and is communicated to those who had 
not hitherto been initiated into the mysteries of crime. It is thus that 
boys and girls, who have been committed, it may be, for some sli^^t 
misdemeanors, after having been the associates of felons in jafl, are 
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returned upou society, when the periods of their imprisonments are 
passed, posBessed of all the tiicorctical knowledge, if not skilled in alt 
tbe practices of the veteran transgressor. 

The evil influence, thus eicrted iipon the inexperienced and youthful 
offender, is the most deplorable of all the deplorable fruits of prison as- 
aociation. Whether led astray for the moment by vicious companions, 
or assailed by sudden temptation, or driven by distress of cold or hun- 
ger, or trained by unnatural parents to vagabond and thievish practices, 
and in all cases with a mind unformed by cducatiim and uninfluenced by 
leL'gion — the child of fourteen, of twelve, or even of ten years old, ia 
tamed into that common receptacle of foloni-y, the jail corridor, which ia 
tenwited by a score or more of older crirainala. Once here, the terrors 
of a prison soon vanish before the levity and merriment of his new com- 
panions. He finds that the great objects of admiration and envy here 
are the plunderers, who can relate the must attractive histories of dar- 
ing and successful robberies. Excited and inflamed by these tales, he 
soon becomes ambitious of imitating the heroes of them. He is instruct- 
ed in the secrets of the dreadful calling, on which ho has entered, by 
B(tme adept ia the craft. Thus a few weeks, sometimes even a few days, 
of association with old and practised criminals, has sufSced to convert 
the child into the profligate, prepared and tutored for a career of crime, 
and, what is still more appalling, determined to i-nn it. There is not 
the slightest exaggeration in this sketch. Would to Heaven that 
there werel But, alasl every line and every shade is. only too true 
to nature. A hundred histories could he furnished, springing from 
this crime-producing, death-bearing fountain, — promiBcnons intercourse 
in the common jail. 

The sberiffs and jail keepers are not responsible for the existence of 
Hih evil, nor for tbe fruits which it bears. On the contrary, none see 
and deplore it so much as they; but they are impotent to apply a reme- 
dy. The committee conversed on this subject with Jiurabcre of these 
officers, all of whom gave it as their opinion that the promiscuous asso- 
ciation of prisoners was, in the highest degree, corrupting, and tended, 
airectly and strongly, to the increase nf crime. The keeper of one of the 
most populous jails in the State, an intelligent and kind hearted gentle- 
man, informed us that he had closely watched the operation of this 
unrestricted intercourse, and was convinced that its influence was evil, 
and only evil, continually. He had known, he said, not a few instances, 
in which young persons, comparatively innocent before their imprison- 
ment, had been seduced, corrupted, and led into a course of open crime, 
throug^h the influence of jail association. There were in jail at the time 
of our visit two young girls — sisters, of the ages, severally, of seven- 
teen and nineteen — who came into the prison, modest and chaste, to all 
appearance. In a very few days, however, they became wholly changed 
in their demeanor; and the chances were a hundred to one that, on their 
discharge, they would betake themselves to evil courses. 
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In another jail, the committee found a girl of the ago of twelve yeara, 
impnsoncd for petty pilfering. 'She had for her asaociatea in jail, by 
night and by day, three abandoned proBtitutea, whose whole talk was of 
the vilest character. When the little creature is released, she will carry 
with her a knowledge of all the mysteries of womanhood; anO her mind 
will be " a chamber of imagery," of tiie most polluted kind. Her future' 
may be predicted with certainty. S!io will be a prostitute and a thief, 
W surely as she will grow older, unlcag a miracle of grace supervene to 
prevent it. 

In the same jail of which we are now speaking, two boys were confined, 
one ten and the other twelve years old, and each was in on liis third com- 
mitment. Their first imprisonmeat sealed their doom. Itconfirmed them 
in a life of crime, with well uigb the same certainly as. the rising of the 
enn covers the earth with liglit, and his setting envelopes it in darkness. 
Day after day, and week after week, associating with the depraved, they 
caught the contagion of crime, as, by physical contact, they would have 
caught the small pox* and they carry the scars of the former, as they 
would those of the latter, disease. Along with the appetite fur crime, 
they acquired the arts by which it is successfully practiced; and society, 
which, by its parsimony or its negligence, caused the seeds of crime to 
be implanted and to germinate in those youthful bosoms, will receive its 
(shall we s.iy just?) retribution at their hands. They, and such as they, 
will, through long years of villainy, levy contributions upon it which, in 
pecuniary value, will far exceed the cost of such a jail as would safely 
CODfine its inmates, and effectually secure them from mutual corruption. 

In still another jail, the committee found a boy of eleven years, who 
was immured with old and hardened offenders. These would be sure to 
eradicate any germs of good that might exist in his mind; and be will 
doubtless emerge from the prison far worse than he went in. In yet 
another, a fine little girl, beloved by her Sabbath school teaclier and by 
all her companions, who had stolon a dollar bill from a butcher in a mo- 
ment of sudden and overpowering temptation, had been shut up for 
months with vile women, the pest and the disgrace of society, and com- 
pelled to listen to their profane and polluted talk. Does it require thS 
gift of prophecy to foretell her future? 

But why enlarge this detail? Enough has been told to rouse to action, 
if words can accomplish that object; too much, if the only effect is to 
harrow up the feelitigs of tlie humane and the sympathetic, and to cause 
their hearts to bleed in the contemplation of the crime and wretchedness 
springing from the pestiferous society of our common jails. 

What, now, is the remedy for the enormous evil which we have been 
unfolding? For, surely, some remedy, and that an effective one, is im- 
peratively demanded; since, apart from higher considerations, sound 
policy requires that a system whose character and effects are such as 
we have described our present jail system to be, should be rectified 
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irithout needless delay; beL'ause, su long as it continueB, Hociety is nurs- 
ing a moral pestilence in its own bosom, and ia maintaining an iiiatitu-, 
ttou in which aru forged those weapons tttat are destined to be employed 
viith fatal dexterity againest itself. 

Some will say that the remedy is classification, the divisioJi of tliti. 
prisoaers into Tarioua grades and sections. The law already requires 
this; but the law ia ti dead letter, owing to the construction of tbc jaila. 
The jails of the State, ^ith scarcely anexceptiou, ore tooemtili to admit (if 
thelaw, as it now stands, being carried inliO effect. They would have to be 
efilaegcd to double, i;^ many instances to quadruple, their pteaent size, 
and be built in a very different manner. And, after all, claewfiiiation 
vould not touch the root of the evil. For, establish your classification 
i^ioD whatever principle and carry it to whatever extent you will, your * 
dassee must, after all, .constitute each a disCinct criminal Gommuiiity. 
V^here diia system has been fairly tried, as it has in some of the English 
p^HDUB, there have been found m so|iie of the subdivisions prisoners who 
Itad itravefsf d, in the course of their repeated commitments and convic-. 
tioM, tlie entire round of all the dupartments, or classes, lu the jail. In 
4 toys' vagrant yard of one of these prisons, in which twenty boys of 12. 
to 16 years old were con6ned, seven were committed for " sleeping out," 
^d thirteen for ".atealinp;." Of the twenty composing the "class," 
eight bad never been in a jail before; four had been in twice; three,. 
^ree times; two, four times; ope, five times; and two, eight times. 
What, under this statement, will be thought cf the chances for impiove- 
n^nt of tlie eight hoys wlio were imprisoned for the first time, and the 
four who were in for the second ? ■ 

Mr. Edward Livingston has treated this question in his usual clear and 
Ifjgj.cal method, lie says, in efli'ect, for wc do not cite his esact words, 
tliat no classification devised by man can bo perfect, for the reason that 
ijO man can discover the exact degree of moral guilt belonging to any 
other man. But suppose tliis difficulty surmounted, and suppose a class 
<){ individuals found who had advanced to exactly the same point, not 
Oflly of criminal action, but of moral depravitv, still their association 
VDuld produce a further progress in both, jnst as sparks produce a flame, 
when brought together. It is not in human nature for the mind to be 
stationary; it must advance in virtue or vice. Nothing promotes this so 
Bjjicli as emulation created by society; andthe progress will take its di- 
rection from tlie nature of the society. " Whatever classification may 
lj6 adopted," Mr. Livingston goes on lo say, " it will be found that every 
Mpociation of convicts that can be formed will, in a greater or less de- 
gree, pervert, but loill never reform, those of whom it is composed ; and 
WQ are brsugbt to the irresistible conclusion that, classification once 
admitted to be useful, it is so in an inverse proportion to the numbers 
of which each class is composed; and it is not perfect until we come to 
[Assem: No. 62] ' 13 
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the point at which it loses its name in the complete separation of mdi« 
viduals." 

The question, then, returns upon us, — what is the remedy for the evil 
of which we complain and under which the whole community is suffering 
and that in many ways? The answer to this question really depends 
upon the answer to be given to another. Is association the seminal evil 
of our jail system? If it is, — and on this point there can be, we think, no 
difference of opinion, — then the fundamental corrective is the abolish- 
ment of association. In other words, it is individual imprisonment, — ^the 
separate confinement in a cell appropriated exclusivaly to himself, of each 
person committed to our common jails. Let neither the timid nor the 
prejudiced, the nervous nor the misinformed, be startled at this propObi- 
* tion. It is no new doctrine, broached now for the fir«t t\p[ie. The Prison 
Association planted itself on this ground, so far^s county jails are con- 
cerned, long years ago; and it has firmly maintained its position ever 
since it was first taken.* This committee do not here express any opin- 
ion, pro or con, touching .the system of separation as applied to State 
prisons and penitentiaries. The Association itself has never taken sides 
in the controversy concerning the rival systems of prison discipline, 
known as the separate and congregate systems. It has never declared 
itself either for or against the one or the other. Very eminent members 
of the society take different views of that question. The time may come, 
and that at no very distant day, when the Association will feel called 
upon to define its position on this great question; but what ground, pre- 
cisely, it will take, this committee does not know, and will not undertake 
to. predict. • 

It will not have escaped notice that the committee have spoken of 
children, and some very young children, as confined m our common jails. 
The number of persons of a tender age imprisoned in these institntions, 
we are pained to say, is much greater than we could wish. Of the 821 
persons in the jails at' the time of inspection, 120 were under twenty ' 
years of age, a considerable portion of whom were children from ten to 
fifteen. The committee i a ve grave doubts whether children under fifteen 
ought even to be sent to jail. In our opinion, the principle on wl^ch 
juvenile reformatories are founded, — the principle, namely, of corrective 
industrial education, — ought J;o be far more widely applied in the treat- 
ment of young offenders than it is at present. Institutions of this kind 
should be established in differejit sections of the States, for youths of 
both sexes, combining a discipline sufficiently penal to deter from the 
commission of crime, while, at the same time, the reformation of the cnl- 



* After an ezperienee of twentj yean of this STstem in England, a Committee of the HouM 
of Lords on Prison Discipline, speaking of persons of the class now under oonsideratioiiy in a 
late report, have said : " They (the committee) consider that the system generally knowB 
as the separate system must now be accepted as the foundation of prison discipline, and tliat 
its rigid maintenance is a vital principle to the efficiency of county or botoogh gaola." 



prit Bhould be the ultimate object, There is a wiiJe field, nho, for the 
formation of preventive institutions, which shall include witliiu tlie sphere 
of their action the proleclion of the destitute, the neglected, and the out- 
cast, who infest our large towns and cities, who are the ready prey 
of every temptation, and of whom our penal institutiona are the constant 
recipients. In a recent address to the Board of Education of the city of 
New York by the President of the Board, that officer speaks of the num- 
bers of vagraut children who are roaming about the streets, without any 
gnide or protection from ignorance and crime. It seems that some 50,- 
000 children of the poorest and most exposed class are in this category, 
from whom the great army of criminals is to be hereafter recruited. The 
expense of preventive industrial schools, by which these children and 
Others of the saipe class throughout the State should be trained to vir- 
tuous and honorable labor, would be far less to the community than that 
to which it will bo subjected by allowing them to pursue a career of 
crime, terminating in penal servitude. Preventive and reformative 
schools would be the most economicol as well as the most merciful ar- 
rangement that could be made with reference to those neglected, vagrant 
and outcast children, who early commence a course of petty transgres- 
eion, and from whom the ranks of adult crime are mainly and surely 
recruited. , 

Separation of the Sexes — This topic comes in naturally at this point. 
Under the last bead, it was stated that there is, to a certain extent, as- 
sociation and intcrcour^se between the two sexes in our common jail?. 
By. that statement, we did not mean that men and women are actually 
in the same apartment, and in bodily contact with each other, though 
even this was thecaseinoneortwoof the jails visited, But in more than 
half the jails in the State, the two sexes are in such relative positions 
that they can hold conversation together with the greatest ease, and. in 
many, they can see one another, being separated, in some cases by grated 
doors, in others, by a door with a hole in it for the passage of food, 
and, in others still, by open-work iron floors, the women being over the 
men. In one jail, the turnkey himself sleeps in the corridor, with only 
a yooden grating between him and the female prisoners, Vith his bed 
not six feet from theirs, with a light burning in the prison, and i^ith the 
key of their room in his pocket. There is just as much exposure, mutu- 
ally, of their persuus, and just as much facility'ior conversation or any- 
thing else, as if they slept in the same apartment, as indeed they do, to 
all iutents and purposes. This facility for conversing together, 
as every one will see at a glance, is a highly corrupting 
and pernicious feature in our common jail system, as at presented 
conducted. The sheriffs and jail-keepers ^pcak of it as giving 
birth to the most demoralizing, influence with which they have to 
contend. In several of the counties, it has been presented as a uui.'iauce 
and an immorality by the. grand juries, but withont isffect. Its evil 
effects are represented by the prison ofhcers as manifold and never- 
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ceasing*. It keeps the prisoners, both male and female, in a continnal 
ferment of excitement. It stimulates the carnal passions. It begets 
vile and polluting convorsation, and gives facilities for and leads to 
correspondence of the same charaator. It provokes masturbation. 
It is an agency/ through which plans for futura depredations 
on society are concocted and arranged. In a word, it forces into 
a hot-bed activity every low and corrupt propensity, every vile and 
impure affection of our nature. If we were .willing to soil these pages 
with such recitals, which we are not, we might mention incidents that 
have occurred within the walls of our jails, which would make the very 
blood of those who read or heard of them tingle in their veins. 
* Meaxs of Intellectual and Religious Clt.ture. — ^The committee have, 
lying open before them, a very interesting paper by John G. Perry, Esq., 
Prison Inspector of Great Britain, and corresponding member of the 
Prison Association of New York. It is the official report by Mr. Perry, 
of his inspection, in 1863, of the county and borough prisons, forty-two 
in number, of the Southern District of England. From this report, it 
appears that there is a statutory obligation resting on th^ authorities of 
each county or borough to appoint a chaplain for the county or borough 
jail, and, we believe, a schoolmaster also; or, at all events-, where there 
is not a special functionary of this latter class, the duty of secular in- 
struction appears to be added to that of religious instruction, and both 
to be devolved upon the chaplain. The committee have been, they con- 
fess, surprised, as well as gratified, at the view afforded by this docu- 
ment of the pains and care bestowed by the British Government on the 
mental and moral improvement of the prisoners confined in the jails of 
the several counties, into which its teritory is divided. The services 
of chaplains and schoolmasters are mentioned as regularly in this report 
as those of wardens and matrons, and are presented as constituting, 
equally with the latter, an essential part of the routine of prison duties. 
The chaplains preach to the prisoner on the Lord's day, and hold pray- 
ers with them on the week days, and very many of them, as already inti- 
mated, combine the function of teacher with that of preacher* Such 
remarks as the following are common iy the report: " The chaplai|i's 
department includes that of education, which is very well conducted 
under his supervision:*' " No schoolmaster has yet been employed; the 
chaplain still continues to do that duty:'- " The chaplain still performs 
all the duties of instruction, as no schoolmaster or schoolmistress is em- 
ployed." One chaplain is reported as *' occasionally giving the prison- 
ers an easy lecture in meteorology, chemistry, or natural history." 
Another chaplain is commended for having '* introduced an innovation 
well worthy of imitation jn other prisons,*'' that of keeping " a register 
in which he carofully records all that -he can learn of the condition and 
prospects of prisoners after their discharge from the jail." The same 
chaplain is fnrtlier commended for " keeping up occasional correspond- 
ence with prisoners under penal servitude, which has satisfied him that 
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a large number of this cIbsb desire to ilo well after theyleave the prison, 
but thatthe difficulties tbey meet with are all but iBuurinountable." ' Of 
a certain ecboolinaater Mr. Perry speaks in these terras: "He is em- 
plujed abuut nine houra daily in summer^ and eight in winter, and is 
considered very efficient by the chaplain; who obaervea, 'The echoul is 
our strength; when prisoners begin to read, they begin to think'." Moafc 
of the county and borough jails are also represented by Mr. Perry, in a 
former report, as furnished with well selected libraf ies for the use of the 
prisoners. t 

The committee have entered into thifi somewhat extended detail, for 
the purpose of contraatins the liberal and, at the same time, as they 
verily believe, the wiser and more economical policy which it developes, 
with the system which they found in actual practice in the county jails 
of New Vork. Albany county employs a chaplata to hold a ehort religi- 
ous service every Sabbath morning, for which he is paid by the super- 
■visors a salary of 8i<li) or $150; and Monroe cojinty, we believe, though 
■we arc not sure, expends about the same amount for the same object. 
The jails of four other counties, and only four, as far as this oommittee 
can now recall, enjoy regular preaching on the Sabbath, viz: Rensselaer, 
Ulster, Orange and New York; but in none of them, are liie ofBciating 
clergymen remunerated by the counties for the services rendered. In 
tbe last two mentioned, the gentlemen who officiate are missionaries 
employed and paid by benevolent societies, and in the fiist, the differ- 
ent clergymen of the city of Troy, under tile auspices of the Young 
Men's Christian Association, preach in the jail, in turn,, without remu- 
nsration. A similar arrangement we believe, obtains in reference to the 
jail in Ulster county. There is never any preaching in the large jails of 
the counties of Kings and Erie. In the jail of Westchester 'Couuty, tbe 
Rev. Mr. Rumney, an Episcopal clergyman, much to bis own credit, 
holds a volunteer and gratuitous service every other Sabbath, With 
the exception of the seven counties mentioned, there isnostated preach- 

■nng' in the jail of any county in the State; nor, as faf as we are informed 
and believe, any occasional preaching, unless at intervals so distant, 

-tlt&t one occasion of the sort is forgotten before another occurs. The 
entire annual cost to the State of the couuty jails, including the city 
prison of New York, as tliis committee has ascertained -by careful inves- 
tigation, does not fall short of |225,000; and yet of tiiis vast sum, not 
^600, all told, is expended with any, even, the remotest, view to the 

-rebgious improvement of the 60,000 or 10,000 immortal beings, who 
©very year pass through tiiese huge reservoirs of crime, these vast and 
ever busy manufactories of criminals. And for the amelioration of their 
mental condition, which, in the case of numbers, is one of darkness and 
degradation, still less is expended. Still less, do wo say? Not the 
millionth part of a farthing is laid out on this object. Not a book is 
purchased, not Kl«BBon is imparted, not a soUtary effort of any sort is 
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made, to pierce the dense folds of ignorance, and let a modicum of 
light, be the same ever so small, into the darkened chambers of the soul. 

In two or three jails (not more we think), pious benevolence has pro^ 
vid^d a score or two of volumes for the use of the prisoners; the sheriffs 
supply them secular newspapers, and their wives and daughters, in 
/some instances, kindly loan from their own store of books; religiouB 
tracts atid newspapers are occasionally given by some stray philanthro- 
pist or christian, who seems to have lost his way; in some instances a 
full, in more a scant, supply of Bibles is fotind; and these, with what 
we have detailed above, constitute almost the sum tojal of the means, 
appliances, and efforts, put forth either by public authorities or private 
citizens for the moral, religious, and intellectual regeneration /of th^ 
inmates of our county jails. No, we are wrong. A noble christian 
merchant of New York, Mr. Z. Stiles Ely, — ^we delight to record his 
name, — sends, through the Prison Association, mgre than 1,200 copies 
of the American Messenger to all of the various prisons of the State. 
In a few instances, this kindness did not seem to be appreciated by 
those for whom it was designed; but, in general, the papers were 
reported to us as received with joy and read with interest. In one case, 
a sheriff had refused to taka them out of the post office, because a super- 
visor had intimated that his bill for postage would not be allowed. A 
member of this committee paid the bill for the year; and it is to be 
presumed that the papers have since been taken from the office, and 
distributed among the prisoners. 

The committee hope for a better state of things in the jails, or at least 
for greater effort to produce it from the local committees, whose fonna- 
^tion has been mentioned in a preceding part of this report. If the gen- 
tlemen so - appointed are faithful to the duty assumed, certainly modi 
more will be done in the future than has beqn done in the pastibr the 
improvement and reformation of the prisoners. But this ageiicy, how- 
ever faithfully or efficiently employed, is not enough. The counties 
themselves have a duty to perform, a work to do. With, perhaps, a 
few exceptions, where the number of prisoners is small and the jail 
is frequently empty, they ought to employ a chaplain, and furnish him 
with suitable tools to work with in the way of tracts, books, and appro- 
priate accommodations for imparting his instructions, whether religions 
or secular. Nor would such a measure be either difficult or expensive. 
In most of the county seats, some judicious and faithful pastor, already 
on the spot, would be glad to increase his scanty means of living by ren- 
dering to the community some extra service of the kind indicated. And 
what would $200 •or $300, or indeed twice that sum, be to any county in 
the State, compared with the good which society would be likely to reap 
from the expenditure? In our opinion, if would be the most economical 
outlay of money which the counties could possibly mietke. With the Ar 
ception of (say) a Italf dozen of the larger cities of the State, the average 
cost of the service required, both for religious and secular instructioDi 
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would not exceed 8350 for each jail, or iesa than $15,000 io tlie aggre- 
gate. This would be a mere inoiticum of tlie quarter of a million 
now expeniJed in the maintenance of the common jaita throughout 
the State. Who that reflects for a moment can doubt that, throug'h the 
operation of such an organized and at 1- pervading moral agency as that 
BOW suggested, a much larger sum would be annually saved to the com- 
moDity by a diminished CKpenditure in the administration of criminal 
justice on the one hand, and the accumulations of a productive industry 
on the other, which, but for such an agency, would have been aiminns 
qnautityf There can be no doubt that the expenses now incurred by the 
repeated commitments and trials of our criminal population greatly ex- 
ceed any outlay that would be incurred in the best devised and mtfet 
ComprehenRive attorapt to accomplish an effectual reformation. 

Desiruolion of Jail Property by Priaonera. — It was reported to this 
committee by shcrifl's and other ofScera of our jails, that there exists in 
many prisoners a disposition wantonly to destroy sheets, blankets, tow- 
els, and other jail furniture, or to carry such things off .with them when 
they leave tiie prison. Tlie law 'requires that a Bible shall be kept in 
each room or cell of cFcry prison; but it is found almost impossible to 
comply with the requisition in consequence of this habit. Roman Catho- 
lic prisoners are reported by the prison officers as very generally guilty 
in this respect. They are represented as taking a pleasure in thns muti- 
lating and destroying the sacred volume. Possibly this hostility may 
be entertained only towards the Protestant Bible, and if ao, this commit- 
ted cannot hesitate to recommend that copies of the Douai Bihle, the 
Romish version, be procured for their use. Much discontent and diffi- 
culty have arisen id English jails from the same source; and they have 
been obviated, or at all events lessened, by the course here suggested. 
Bat the wanton destruction of Jail property by the prisoners, of whatever 
kind it may be, whether Bibles or bedclothes, ought not to be permitted; 
-and effectual means should be adopted to prevent it. If prisoners thus 
oflending could be punished summarily by a prolongation of their im- 
prisonment for a certain number of days, this might possibly cure the 
evil. It is for the interest of the prisoners themselves, every way, that 
this malicious destruction of property should be stopped. Their physical 
as well as moral well-being would be promoted by the stoppage. There 
ia a growing indisposition, quite natural under the circumstances, on the 
part of supervisors and sheriffs, to furnish articles for the comfort of the 
prisoners of a kind that may easily be destroyed. Again and again has 
this committee been told that sheets and pOlow-cases were formerly pro- 
vided for the inmates of such and such jails, but that they have been 
since withheld because of their frequent destruction by the very persons 
for whose comfort they bad been furnished. It is thus clear, and ought 
to be BO seen and regarded by the prisoners, that they would receive 
from the county officers many more conveniences, promotive both of health 
- .i-->4 t 1.1 hi" 
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and comfort, if better care were taken of those which they already 
have. 

Discipline, — t*his topic has an obvious connection with that jnst 
trieated, and falls in naturally, therefore, at this place. As there are no 
libraries, or next to none, in the jails, many sheriffs, or membens of their 
families, loan books to such prisoners as express a desire for them. In 
the majority of such cases the testimony is to the effect that books lent 
to prisoners are not carefully used, and often come b^ick soiled, defaced, 
and even mutilated. In quite a number of cases, however, a different 
and better account is given. The prisoners are represented as taking ~ 
good caro of the books loaned them, and as returning the volumes with- 
out injury in a single instance. Now, this can hardly be owing to an 
original and inherent difference of character in the inmates of different 
jails, but must be due, in great measure, no doubt, to a difference in the. 
discipline employed, and to a superior power of government possessed 
by some men and inhering in some systems, over that belonging to other 
men and other systems. As a general thing, moral agencies will be 
found most successful as a means of government and discipline, in onr 
common jails; but, unfortunately, these are precisely the agencies that 
are mpst lacking in them; the instrumentalities that are least employed 
in an organized and systematic form. It has been seen, already, how 
very deficient, how almost totally wanting indeed, is provision for the 
religious instruction and improvement of the prisoners. Moral means, 
in a way of talking and giving good advice, are, to a limited extent, re- 
sorted to by some jail officers; but nowhere is there anything like a 
'wisely planned and earnestly applied system of moral influences adopted 
and enforced in our common jails. Very little punishmerU is ever admin- 
istered in them; very little, indeed, is required. What necessity can 
there be for disciplinary or punitive processes, where the whole mnlti- 
tiide are tumbled in together, and permitted to gossip and amuse them- 
selves pretty much as they please? We do not blame the officers for this. 
They cannot help it. It is the system that is in fault. It is they who 
framed the system that are responsible. When pmiishments do become 
necessary, for they cannot be wholly avoided even under a system where 
all arc for the most part left to do what is " right in their own ejres,'' 
* those employed are — chaining to the floor, shackling with handcuff^ and 
ankle irons, and confinement in a cell, darkened or otherwise, but rarely 
with any abridgment of the customary food. The committee nowhere 
found in use the buck, the yoke, the shower bath, or the iron cap, the 
jthree latter of which punishments are the common recourse <^ our State 
prisons. 

Empfcyment — This subject has a natural affinity to the two foregoing 
topics, and may, therefore, very properly be considered in connexion with 
them. In one county, the prisoners ^\xg a sewer for the jail (within the ' 
jail premises), worth $200; in another, they were employed in road 
making (outside) to the value of $80: and in a third, we believe, about 
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s mnch inoro was earned bj tlieir labor in some way (onfside also), 
which tilt; comity received in casli, In a gond many jails, tlie prisoners 
-sernb, whitewash saw wood, asaiet at boueework, and do other chores 
about the p BO In many otlicrB, tbcy are never employed even in 
ve light o Qpat ns So Uiat, on the whole, the committee have to 
report — wo n pi i/met t/or the prisoners in any jail in the St^e. An some 
1,300 coast tut tl e a orage daily number in the jails, that is the number 
perso s wl a nstantly maintained by the State in total idleness, 

M it respects any useful occupation; but who are as constantly busy 
a'tiie wprlt of mntiinl corruption, and of training up a generation to suc- 
ceed them, tutored and prepared to prey upon society, skilled in all the 
onnning arts of the practised criminal, and valiant in all the wicked 
dariug of the desperate villain. Last year, it was reported that a work- 
ItODBe bad beeil erected, and the prisoners put at bard labor, in the large 
jail in Oswego connty. Everything promised wull, and the erp^imeni 
B a success. So at least testified to this committee very intelligent 
citiBens of Oswego, on our visit to that jail lasl autumn. Rut the'con- 
tractor who had put up the workhouse, someliow became dissatislied, and, 
tfarough some hocus-pocus, which we do not well understand, and which 
ft would hardly be worth while to relate if we did, ihe attempt to work 
e prisoners of our jails upon a productive plan was abandoned, the 
ehopwas torn down, asd the wbola scheme ended in abortion, This 
failure is, every way, much to be regretted, and the more so, because, 
' as this committee were informed, there was no necessity for it; but, on 
the contrary, every encouragement to hope for complete success by 
■ perseverance in tlio undertaking, of which so fair a beginmng had been 
' made. The old adage that " an idle brain is tlie devil's workshop," is 
verified by daily experience outside as well as iuaide the walls of our 
prisons; and there cannot be a doubt that both llio moral and physical 
^-wel^being of the prisoners would be promoted by steady empluyqieiit. 
•The- committee are under the impression that the law does noCpermit 
> My employment of the prisonfers ontside of a jail, except that of making 
' and repairing roads. There was a great scai'city of latjili at many of 
the county seats at the time we were making onr inspectionB, The pria- 
utioerB might have had full employment in digging cellars, facing brick, 
tai suoh like occupations, which they might do uuder the snpiTvision 
i bfiS turokey, without, probably, much danger of escaping. A change^of 
.Ihe Iftw, permitting tlie employment of Uie prisoners on works of this 
kind, where it could be done without exposure to the peril of escape, 
BCenis worthy of the serious consideration of the Legislature, The 
women, confined in our jails, it seems to us, might be always kept busy, 
knitting, se\Ming, &c. Possibly some employment might also be found 
for the men within the prison premiseSj if it were ouly picking oakum, 
breaking stone for roads, or something else, that would keep them occn- 
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pied, and help to defray, in ever so small a proportion, the expense of 
their imprisonment. 

Dietaries. — In nothing do the jails of the State differ more than in their 
several bills of fare for the prisoners. The allowance per week for the 
prisoners by supervisors varies from |^1.75 to $4.00; and the dietaries 
have quite as wide a range; though an increased allowance is not always 
followed by a corresponding increase in the comforts of living. In very. 
many jails, only two meals a day are given; bnt in the larger number 
three meals are served. The manner of taking their meals is also ex- 
ceedingly variant. In some jails the. inmates eat in their cells; in others, 
at a common table in the corridor; but in the major part, they take their 
kid, or plate, or porringer, or whatever the dish may be, and eat their 
p6rtion wherever they can find the most convenient spot. There is no 
system, and but little comfort. Everything almost, in the mere style of 
serving the meals, is repulsive, and tends to coarseness rather than 
refinement. In a few of the jails, the food of the prisoners strock the 
committee as inferior m' quality and scant in quantity, and particularly 
objectionable from the total absence of vegetables, not even a potato 
being furnished from one month's end to another. In one case, the pris- 
oners complained that they were fed on bean soup, without a bean in it 
The health of prisoners, long kept upon a diet, from which vegetableii, 
and especially potatoes are excluded, must necessarily deteriorate. For- 
tunately, the few jails where we found the fare of so poor a character 
and so meagre in quantity, are mostly mere houses of detention, and 
their inmates usually remain but a few days; not long enough to feel 
those evil consequences to their health, which a long residence wonid be 
sure to entail. But the cases just named are exceptions to a general 
rule. The provisions furnished in most of our jails are abundant and 
good; in some too good for prisoners, if reliance is to be placed on 
statements made to us ; the jailors supplying butter, cake, pudding, and 
other luxuries. The committee felt called upon, sometimes, to rebnke 
in rather sharp terms, so close an approximation to hotel fare. Prisoners 
awaiting trial are always allowed to have extra fare, if they pay for it 
themselves. 

. Ejcpenses of the Jails, — ^This matter is set forth, in all its details^ in 
Table IV., to which reference is made for satisfaction touching the same. 
As regards the subsistence of the prisoners, the usual plan isibr boards 
of supervisors to make a certain allowance per week for each prisoner, 
for which the sheriff provides rations at his own discretion; a discretion* 
which will 4Ckf course load him to make all the m^ney he can out of the 
operation. There is but one exception to this rule, — that, namely, of the 
City Prison in Now York* Horo the keeper has nothing to do with pro- 
viding the prisoners* rations. This is done by the Commissioners of Pub- 
lic Charities and Corivction, and no pn>fil is made by anybody. Aa a 
consequence, the prisoners wore subsisted in IS^ at a wei^y expense 
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each of fifty two cents. In the other county jails, the weekly allowance 
for hoard variea from 81.15 to $4,00, a very wide range. Where the 
number of prisoners is large, even at the lowest rate of boarding, a very 
considerable profit must be made, as may readily be seen from the cost 
of Hubsistence in the Now York City Priaon. The committee are free to 
express their disapproval of this method of furnishing supplies to pris- 
Qoers. " Such a. trade aeems abhorrent to the best feelings of humanity."* 
liBt proper supplies be provided for the prisoners, and let the county 
pay the actual coat and nothing more. This would take away all tempta- 
tion to reduce either the quality or quantity of the food furnished, so as 
to make the merchandize of it profitable to the keepers of the prisons. 

Sanitary Condition. — All the known principles of hygiene am! physi- 
cal well-being are systematically outraged in the construction of our 
common jails; — the ventilation imperfect, the sunlight in many not 
Bdmittcd in sufGcient quantity, the cells close, tlie air always foal, oftea 
damp, the odor offensive, and so on to the end of the chapter, Yet the 
bealtb of the prisoners is, in general, reported as good. Few die in 
jail, and few diseases originate there. The forma of disease most pre- 
valent are delirivm Iremens, venereal affections, rheumatism, colijs, and 
disordered bowels. The details will he given in reports of particular 
jaile. 

Cleanliness. — Very great diversity obtains in regard to the cleanliness 
of the different jails, of their bedding, and of the clothes and persona of 
their inmates. Some jails are scrubbed two or three times a, week, and 
the cells whitewashed every fortnight or every month; others look as 
if they were not scrubbed once a month, and the whitewash lu'ush seems 
almost unknown. In some, the prisoners are not allowed to spit upon 
the floors, and the rule is enforced to a surprising degree; in others, the 
floors or flaggings arc disgustingly filthy in this respect. In some, the 
bed blankets (for sheets are furnished in but few), are washed every 
two or three weeks; in others, only two or three times a year. In some, 
the prisoners' personal clothing is waahed weekly; in others, they cither 
get their washing done out, or do it themselvee, sometimes having only 
cold water furnished, and sometimes being provided with hot. In some 
jails, prisoners are required to wash their hands and face daily; in 
others, it is optional to cleanse themselves or go dirty' In some, soap, 
towels, and combs are provided for the use of the inmates; in others, 
neither; in others, still, soap, minus towels and combs; and in yet 
others, soap and towels, minus the combs. In some, razors are provided 
for shaving, and shears for hair-cutting; and in others, npt, But in one 
particular, a uniformity as absolute as it is remarkable prevails Ihrougli- 
out the entire circle and system of these institutions. In none of them 
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is there a bath tub, or plunge bath, or any means of washing the whole 
person, except a bucket; and that method is Dot often used, though we 
are happy to record that some sheriffs exact its use of thoir prisoners as 
often as once a week, or once in two weeks. A few sheriffs require a 
thorough ablution of the entire person from every, prisoner ou his 
entrance into the jail. 

Vermin abound in many of the jails, while some, by vigilance and care, 
are kept in a good degree Tree from them. 

It has been stated that in few of the jails are the prisoners' beds pro- 
vided with sheets or pillow-cases. The committee regret this lack, and 
would recommend the use of these articles in all cases. They believe 
that such a measure would be found as conduciveHo economy, as it cer- 
tainly would be to cleanliness and health. If prisoners destroy them, sheriff 
and jailors should find means to prevent it. If they cannot, they must 
surely be lacking in those resources of government, which are essential 
to their position and office. 

Security. — A few of the jails of the State may be pronounced secure, 
so far as walls and bars and bolts and general structure abd arrang^ 
ments can accomplish such a result. The catalogue of this lEW)rt, bow- 
ever, would not be long. They could be counted on the fingers, without - 
exhausting the number. In general, our jails are anything but secure* 
M^Bt of them could be sawed, or dug, or pried, or in some way brokem. 
through, in the course of a few hours, by any expert rogue. The safe 
keeping of the prisoners in them, therefore, so far as it is attained (and 
it is generally attained), is a result due to the care and vigilance, of the 
officers, a4id not to the prison itself. For the details illustrating the00 
positions, reference is made to the special reports of individual jails.* 



* As sheriffs, anfortanatelj, we think, are not in this State constitutionally r^ eligible, on 
the expiration of their terms of office ; as, consequently, there must, of necessity^ be nre^tieBt 
changes in the officers of our jails ; as the new incumbents ate, as a matter of eonrse^ geB- 
erally ine xperienced in jail management ; as, undoubtedly,' most of them would gladly reeeife 
some hints as to the proper manner of discharging that part of their official duty, which rt- 
lates to the care, government and discipline of the jails severally committed to. them; aa, 
more particularly, in the course of the inspections made during the past year, we enoountend 
no inconsiderable amount of ignorance on a number of important points of jail economy; M, 
sometimes at least, the incomer receives little willing instruction and aid from the outgotTf 
and as a consequence he suffers, and the jailjauffers, for a long time from his ignorance of many 
things; as there is, so far as we are aware, no published manual of the duties of a-jallor; anjl 
as, finally, the present report will be likely to fall into the hands of most of the sfaeriffii vdA. 
jail-keepers of the State; — this committee have thought it expedient, without attempting 
anything like an exhaustive exhibition of the subject,- to draw out and sot forth a few sene- 
ral maxims touching the economy and management of Jails, which, they hope, may be <rf 
some service to persons entering upon the government and care of such institutions, with lit- 
tle or no experience of the duties which will devolve upon them in their new relations. A 
detail of this sort .would not fitly fall into the te^t of the committee's report. Tlray, thwt- 
fore, know of no better way of saying what they wish to say on this subject^ than .that of 
embodying it in a note, and introducing it at this point, under the heading of 

SvaassTiONS to Shbbiffs and Jailors ov thb MAKAasMENT Ain> Economt of CoMic<Ar 

Jails. 

As it regards some of the monitions in this paper, the jail officers will noty probably^ be 
able to carry them intt) effect withovt theeo-operation of their boards of supvrTfcon. Keter- 
theless, the committee incorporate these with the others^which can require 09 such oo-optia- 
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■VIII. Erery faeilitj ahonld be afforded to clergTmen and benevolent laymen to Tisit, eoD- 
**ne with, and eounsel Ihe priaonera ; to hold Bible olaaaea or otber religiona serTiees for 
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"-- - ■ " - poHiblo, graliflod by supplying them with euitable hooka. If there 

an, there aie doubtless kind hearted perians iu the neighborhood, who 
lid be willing to loan giK>d books to the prisonen, if they could be assured that the yol- 
would be tuhcn care of and returned in good oondition. 

. 1h» proper dietary of a prison ia a matter of oontiderable importanoe. The oonditlons 
aoDght in «nnb a dietary are aoonomj in the eipcnditnre of publie money and the pro- 
,lea of bealth in (he prlBoners. Some biuls on the subject of priaon fare and a few redpet 
&» praparatitm of food wijl not, it ia presumed, be unaceoptablo, and they may prove 
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. the Prison AasociatJonf On a siiporficial view of the daties of the Socie- 
ty, it mi^ht be thought that such an iiiquii-y foroiB no part of these duties. 
But a deeper consideration of the mutter will show tliat this is erroneons, 
because too narrow a conception of the scopp and range of the Society's 
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at tbe MMtnwhuBBtts Stats FrisoD: Mix toUT baibeti af rje nour hud louc ouaaeis 01 innun 
meal b; Biftiag tbem into a troagb in atternale lajen. Take a portinn of Ibii nuiton, 
and make it into a thin aponge wilb Ihrue qunrta of yeiut. After the apooga baa riaeo inffi- 
eioDtly, Tet tbo mixtan and incDrpocata tbe iponge iritb it. Tbe dough, witbout waiting 
for any [uithei riaing, 19 then put into ghuet iroa pani ona foot in diameter and foiu' iuoliu 
deep. The loaTea are baked for six or aeren houri, at the end of whioh lime tho; ar« 
■welled to about six mohei in thioknese. The aiio of the baker; diahea is ur some impartaase, 
■ineo, if they nro imaller than above desoribod, the loaf 11 too muoh hiked to be pulatabLe; 
and if larger, the middle of tbe loaf is not eaffieieotly done. Any houaewifG will know hair 
to preierve tbe above propottioni, in diminishing the quantity- 

B. Corn bread ii tnueh rollsbed by moat priaDnerB. It ia made aa followa in the aame pri- 
son, and the proportioDH nan ba properly rsdnoed, a« before: Three buahela of meal are 
isalded in the morning, and left to wak nutil 3 P. M. A quart of Ene aalt ia then added, 
and well stirred into the maaa. II ia then put into pant about odd inch and a half thiok, and 
baked. A very little practice will ebow the proper beat of the oven. 

S. Polatoee are aometimea too aoaree and dear to be uaed iu jailt, and they are lometillLH 
tao poor and water; to be wboleaome. In theie oaiea, rise haah ia an exeellenl lobatitnte. 
Soak tbe rice in odd water for (hrec hours, then boil it until it ii nearly done, add minaad 
meat and boil the mixture for half an hour. 

ID. The toUowing reseipts will gire a eheap and very desirable variety to jail (atei fUk 
puJding for ttn peraoat.—TwisBtj Iba. of polatoes, Bve Iba. salt flah, three and ahaltoBMH 
tf lard 01 drippln ji. Sleep and boil the Bsh aa long aa the aaltnesa and site of the artials to 
be ued requires; take out the booes; bail the potatoes in a aeparate vesael; and beat tbo 
whole tegolher. Pepper to tbe tnate. Where a ubopping machine oan he had, !t ia better 
to pnaa the flab through it. A a'eicfd hmh 0/ alictp'i liraught* for tn ptrioni. — TweMj 
Itu. potatoes, tJiroe Iba. eight ouneea ^heep'a draughtl, eight oanoes oniona, pepper and aalt 
io tbe necessary qnantitiea. Boil tbe lights [or an hour, preaeriing the water. Uaab the 
lights, liver, and heart together, with Indian meal, popper, salt, and oniona; then atew tlw 
whole for one hour, oaing the water in which the lights were boiled. The boiling and aCew- 
ing should be done over a very slow firo. A minet ^ cmo'i hiart for ten ptr*os«.— Twenty 
pounds <if potatoea, two poonds eight onnces of heart, and eight ouneea of onions. Cut Up 
and wash tbo heart well. Miuou it very iioall, using onions, fiour, pepper and salt. Slaif 
the whole over a alow fire for two boars. 

X. The ceonrity of a I>iisoa is, of oourso, a matter of prime cDnsidoration. We alter (ha 
following binU on this point : 

1. Jailors should understand, ftom the start, that tbo safe keeping of their prisonera de- 

Snda more upon their own vigilance, than it dues oa looks and bars and stone walls and Iroa 
liDgs. The moat expert ^ail breaker can be kept safely in a weak jail, if the ejre of tb 
teeper b constantly npon him ; Che most stupid dolt, ever immured in a priaon, ean eau^ 
from the atrongeat jail, if he baa the timo and toola to effeoi it, audit left free frou observa- 
tion, while working out tbe problem. 

3- Every jail abonld be provided with tunncl-ahaped tubes of oast iron, so inserted is Ibi 
wall that tbo oorrldors of tbe prison can be distinctly leen from the opposite aide of the wall. 
Ibo diameter of tbe lube on the iutide sbonld bo about two feet; on the outside about a 
quarter of an inch. . There should be a moveable covering on the small aperture, like tfa* 
-guard orut the keyhole of a padlock. A single kerosene lamp, or gaslight where that method 
of lighting is employed, should be kept burning all night io each oorridor. Where thb 
arrangement exists, the jailor oan see what is going on at all times, without being himiiU' 
•een, and the prisoner soon tirea of laying planj for escape, and gilts up the hnsiaeu. 

i. When prlsoneri wish to esoopo, it is not -an uneommon thing for them to conceal Uiobt 
■elves behind the wall contiguous to the entrance door, and knock down the jailor jait a* ha 

Msly injured. To prevent this, tbe entnooe door, or the interior one where Ibeie art two, 
should be bong ttuah with tbe faoe of the inner wall, and hemiipherioal iron grating, large 
•Hough to adtiii the head, should l{e strongly fattentd to the inside of the door. The jailor 
can ifans see both sides of tbe inner wall before be opens the door. We have never asen this 
■naocemeut in any jail, Dotwithttanding ita obviona ntilily \ but it may be seen at the AU 
bany Penitentiary; and the tunnel-fumed tube, above mentiooed. may be seen at the Chau- 
tauqua jail. Every jail in the State ahonid at once have tbose important and moat nsdiil 

i. At the time of locking ap, the jailorihonld inspeel niDntely every aitisle of furnitiu*. 
th* water palls, tio pans, drinking Qupa, laufa, Ac., Aa. If any one of these artictes i| 







"^rort. One object of the Association, as declared in the charter, is the 
inproTeDient of prJBon discipline; an obJBCt, certainly, of not less dimity 
smd importance than that which aims at the good of the detained and 
'tibe discharged prisoner. But prison discipline has to do with persona 
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morally diseased. How can we deal successfully with these diseases, 
unless we know the causes that produced them? The character of the 
diagnosis will determine the character of the treatment. If one. class of 
prisoners has fallen into crime from ignorance; another from never hav- 



room for the eonAealment of contraband articles, and, if they should be searched, snoh arti- 
cles would be, in almost every case, found secreted within the ample folds of Uieir attire. 
Not long ago, a wonijin took out her husband, or a man whom she claimed as sueh^ from 
Herkimer county jail, under her crinoline, and the rascal has never been retak^, nor so 
much as heard from, since^ Sometimes this dodge has been practised : A woman oomes to 
the prison in the latter part of the afternoon. She wishes to leave in the next train. Just 
at dusk she hear^ the whistle of the engine. She presses the keeper to make haste and let 
her out. She is in such a hurry, that he is thrown completely off his guard. There is a brief 
season of bustle and confusion. Something, apparently of the feminine gendcnr, passes the 
door, emerges into the street, and hastens in good earnest for the train. After a while, the 
turnkey is dumbfounded to find that his man is gone, and' that he has an extra woman on hia 
hands. Jailors should beware !. 

XIII. Stove pipe holes betv^een the men's and women's prisons should be watched very 
narrowly. Tools and liquor often pass through these apertures. Women are admitted to 
visit the female prisoners without suspicion, and they bring hi many eontraband %riidlefl to 
the men, which are passed to them through this channel. 

XIV. Flannel blankets form the best and cheapest bedding for jails. Quilts eontraet 
unpleasant odors, harbor vermin, /ind are undesirable in every way. Cotton sheets and pillow 
oases promote cleanliness, are true economy, and should be used in all jails. Battan shavingi 
make the best filling. Bugs cannot live among them. 

• XV. Swinging iron bedsteads are much superior to any others, provided the hinges are lo 
fastened into the wall that the prisoners <!tennot draw them out; which they are very apt to 
do, if they can. ' " 

XVI. Where swinging bedsteads are used, the beds and bedding should be brought oat of 
the cells as often as once a week and hung on the balustrades of the gallaries to be aired^ 
and once a week they should be carried out of doors, aid exposed to the sunlight. 

XVII. Where lice get into the bed clothes, they can be effectually cleared of these vermin 
by soaking them in hot alum water. 

£VIII. Benzole is the best, or at least an excellent, remedy for bed bogs. Thej are 
si^rely exterminated, wherever that can be introduced. 'But where the cells are made of o»l^ 
plank; it is a difficult matter to get it into all the cracks. Cells ought always to be oonstrueted 
of brick or stone, and all the holes carefully cemented. 

XIX. Where the body clothes are infested with lice, those made of cotton should be soaked 
in hot alum water, and onguentum well rubbed in under the seams of the woolen fabries. 
Some jailors have supposed that these creatures would fatten on this ointments Bat this is ft 
mistake. The article they have used has been too weak. When prepared property^ itisft\ 
sure exterminator of the peats. 

XX. Until more systematic means are used in the interest of the souls as well as the t»odies 
of the prisoners, of th^ir moral as well as their physical well-being, either by the {mblio 
authorities (as is clearly their duty) , or through the system of local committees as now at- 
tempted by thcr Prison Association, sheriffs and jail keepers have, and should feel that thej 
have, a solemn responsibility resting upon them, in this regard, both to society in generaly 
and to the unhappy beings — men, women, and children — who are imprisoned under their 
oare. Under this conviction, the committee desire to offers for their consideration and prao- 
tieal adoption, a few thoughts touching the moral discipline which it is desirable that they 
exercise over these unfortunates; — unfortunates we say, for they' are such in every respeet> 
whether they are innocent of the offences charged against them and so are wrongfully im- 
prisoned, or have fallen into crime under ttfe power of temptation and of a depraved and 
perverted will, and so are justly suffering the effects of their own misdeeds. As, in the first 
specification in the present paper on the obligations of jailors, we recommended a frank and 
friendly talk with each prisoner on his entrance ; so now, in the last, we suggest the pro- 
priety and, we venture to add, the duty of frequently renewing these conversations wiUi the. 
imprisoned during the whole period of their incarceration. The spirit in which intewiewi 
with prisoners, of the kind recommended, ' should be conducted, is well expressed by St. 
Paul, when he says: ''If a man be overtaken in a fault, ye which are spiritual, restore saeli 
an one in the spirit of meeknesS) considering thyself, lest thou also be tempted.*' Jail 
officers should ever bear in mind that a prime object of subjecting an offiending fellow-befaig 
to discipline is his restoration to moral health. Not mere punishment, not even the deter- 
ment of others from -crime by the infliction of exemplary sneering) is the porpoee in vieir* 
Far from it. The higher end of regenerating the man, of restoring him to himself and to 
society, is always to be included in the scope of our efforts. Reformation is, indeed, the 
right of the criminal ; and the first duty of those who have the charge of him, as a transgres- 
sor, is to put forth all practicable exertions to that* end. ^ Sympathise, then, we entreat youy 
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ing learned a trade; a third from the dDmiuiou of ud go vera able passions; 
a fourth from frequenting grog shops, and the love of strong drink; a 
fifth from aesociating with loose and corrupting company; and a aixth 
from the exceaeive love of money; — it ia evident that these several clBBses 
■who have fallen from causes so widely Variant, will require that different 
motives and influences be brought to bear upon them. The ignorant 
will need to be instructed. Tlie man without the ability to earn s living, 
will need to have that ability imparted. He who io dominated by pas- 
sion, will need to be trained to a mastery of himself. The prisoner 
whom strong drink has led into crime, will need a special cure for that 
malady. He whom evil associates have corrupted, will need to be weaned 
from his fondncse for such association. While he whom avarice has 
caused tJ) invade the rights of his neighbor by fraud and violence, will 
need a discipline and a treatment suited to that form of moral disoast*. 
From these premises, it is clear that a wide knowledge of tho sources of 
crime ia essential, if not to the improvement, at least to the perfection, 
of prison discipline; and that all attempts at such improvement and per- 
fection will be comparatively useless without it, But how much more 
necessary will such knowledge bo to all successful endeavors to nip 
crime in the bud, and prevent it from ripening into actual tranagresaiont 
And this, after a!!, is the moat hopeful, as it is certaiiiiy a most legiti- 
mate, part of our work. How much better, as welt as easier, to arrest 
and repress proclivities to crime, than to arrest and repress the crimes 
which have been produced by those proclivities! How much wiser to 
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apply a preventive that will ward off disease, thau to allow the disease 

to send its infection coursing through the system, and then put forth 

efforts to cuFB it I Doubtless we should do no less but ra4her more than 

we now do, to heal the diseases of society; still, our richest and beat 

trophies will be found in the jQeJd of prevention. As in physics, the phb- 

losophy of hygiene is better understood and more readily applied, than 

that of therapeutics, so in the moral world, it is always easier to preve&l 

an evil than to remove it. But nothing can be clearer or more certain, 

nothing nioi^e of the nature of an axiom, than that the entire science of 

tho prevention of crime is, and must be, based upon a. comprehensive 

and accurate knowledge of the causes which produce it. 

Inquiries of this nature are by no meins an innovation in the practice 
of the Association. Three extended papers on this subject have been 
already published in the Society's annual reports: — the first in 1849; 
the second in 1866; and the third, which is, in good part, a summary of 
the other two, in 1864. The investigations into the causes of crime, 
carried on by this committee during the past year, have strengthened 
the positions assumed in the essays to which reference is bere made. 
We propose, in as brief a maimer as possible, to develop the evidence 
gained in these investigations, confirmatory of the coaoIusIoab reached 
by our former researches. 

Want of Parental Care and Government a Source of Crime^ — ^It is com- 
monly thought that intemperance, evil association, and UeeQtiousnesB, 
are the three most active causes leading to the practice of crime; and 
so undoubtedly they are, if the proximate causes alone be taken into 
the account. But back of all these, underlying all and giving potency 
to all, is the want of early parental restraint and discipline. Of tbia 
the committee, from the researches made by them, do not feel th^ 
slightest doubt; and their convictfon on this point is but the echo of 
tho inspired diciunij '* Train up a child in the way he (^oaM go; and 
when he is old, he will not depart from it." It will be aeen by inspect- 
ing Table V, that 50 per cent, of the prisoners interrogated were cither 
orphans or half orphans. The committee know of no statistics, showing 
the propoi-tion of persons in the whole community who lose one or botfe 
parents before the age of fifteen. On a rough estimate by memb^^ of 
the committee of the cases within their own knowledge, they cannot 
make out that more than one-sixth belong to this category. But sup- 
iH)Hing the proportion to be one-fourth throughout the State, it would 
t\»Uow that one half of the crime is committed by one fourth of th^ peo- 
i»U*: in other words, the chances that an orphan will commH crime. are 
thKVi' times greater than that those will who grew up without losing 
ihuic paronts. What a sad inheritance is thus bequeathed to the poor 
v'iiild, whi>m Providence has deprived of the guidance and protection of 
:%\Ax^K iiud motherl How eloquently does this fact appeal to the beh 
.(oviiU'tit in behalf of these bereaved and friendless little ones, whom 
liiiii luw ihus thrown upon their kindness! 
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But tlie greater part of the criminal population, not actually bereaved* 
ef their parents before fifteen, are orphans to all intents and purpoaee, 
^rgugh parental neglect. Of this the committee satisBed themselvea 
Irom the uouversations held by them with the prisoners. Most of these, 
on bcibg interrogated relative to the parental care tliey bad received ia 
. ohildbood and youth, replied that tiieir parents had taken gvod c&re of 
theuL But wlien further questioned whether their parents had seati 
theiato school, and whether they liad required them to attend cbiu'dl 
and sabLath school, they almost as uniformly answered in the negative; 
On being stilt further questiooed whether their parents rebuked theOS 
for swearing in their presence, or for lying, or for running out at night, 
they still answered in the negative. Many of them, who averred that 
they had had good care in youth, admitted that their parents had 
tctually forced them to steal and to lie, when their interests would be, 
as tbey imagined, subserved by aucb acta. Strange as it may appeM, 
the prisoners mostly had an idea that their parents took good care (rf* 
titem when they whipped tiiem well, and the usual reply, when thej" 
TCerc pressed witli the incousiutency of their statements, was: " Oh bU', 
if you had seen how hard they whaled me, you ^^'Ould have thought they 
took ^od care of me." Tiie committee further interrogated tiie priaon-' 
ers concerning tiieir own habits of obedience in early life. At first the^^ 
generally said that they bad been obedient; but it was quite clear, oa 
cross questioning them, that they had rendered little or no obedience, 
except from the fear of a " thrashing," and that when they could disobey 
with.^ut the rirtk of detection, they rarely hesitated to do So. IiCt U8 
(rffer au illustration: In one jail, thirteen persona asserted that they had 
received good care from their parents in youth, and twelve that they 
kad been obedient children. But from their answers to other, questio as, 
pat to teat the truth of their statements, it was dear that not more than 
two of them conld truthfully moke either assertion. Two of those who 
claimed that they hud had good parental care, admitted that their fathers 
«rore intoxicated more than half the time; and seven declared that their 
puents had never setit them to scliool. Upon the whole, nothing coutd 
be clearer, in tlie apprehension of the committee, as the result cf their 
examinations, than that the prisoners seen and conversed with by them, 
had, with scarcely an exception, suffered for want of judicious parental, 
restraint and care in childhood, and that this was one most prolific 
source of their wrong doing. 

Orog-Sftops a Source of Crime. — There can be no doubt thai, of all the 
proximate sources of crime, the use of intoxicating liquors is the most 
pr^ific and the moat deadly. Of otlier causes, it may be aaid that they 
Blay tlieir thousands; of this it must be acknowledged that it slays ita 
tens of thousands. The committee asked for the opinion of the jail 
officers in nearly every county In the State as to the proportion of com- 
mitments due either directly or indirectly to 8tron.g drink. The judg- 
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ment of these genllemeu varied from two-thirds, as the lowest estimate, 
to nine-tenths, as the highest; and, on reducing the aeveral proportions 
to an average, seveu-eighthH ia tho reault obtained. This enorinons and 
astounding proportion of all the commitments to the common jails 
throngiiout the State ia to be aaciibed to rum, in tlie opinion of ^ntl«- 
men most cuoTeraant with the subject, and inoBt competent, therefore, , 
to form a correct judgment thereupon. Of the &68 prisonere interroga- 
ted, only ten avowed themaelves to be total abstinonta; while 301, a 
little over oue-thivd, claimed to be moderate drinkers; and 351, or nearly 
two-thirds, acknowledged themselvos to be uf intemperate habits. Very 
many of those who claimed moderation in their drinking habits owned 
that they occasionally drank to intoxication, and some that they werd 
often drunk. From their conversation with thoae persona, and their 
knowledge of others asserting a like claim, the committee believe that 
fully two- thirds of the moderate drinkers, do claiming, ought to bo classed 
among the intemperate, which would give nearly five-siiths of all who 
violate the laws of the land as habitually using intoxicating liquors to 
excess. Thirty eight out of every hundred in jail at the time of our -vis- 
its acknowledged that they were habitual tavern -haunters. No less 
than S3,H5 persons, of \«iiom nearly one-half were females, were com- 
mitted to jail during the year for intoxication alone. 

Table XIV, which exhibits the statiatics of the liquor traffic in the 
State more fully as well as more accui'ately, we think, than the subject 
has ever been presented before, offers some singular, and at the same 
time, most instructive results. The nholo number of retail liquor deal- 
ers, that is, of grog-shops, assessed by the U. S. Government, ia 21,249, 
or one to every 183 inhabitants; while the whole number of churches, 
as will be_seen by au inspection of Table XVII, is but 4,134, or one to 
every 938 inhabitants. It will be further apparent, from an examination 
of the same Table, that the counties where crime most abounds are, pre- 
cisely the counties whore the ratio of grog-shops to the population is 
greatest. For example, in the county of Richmond there is a grog-shop 
to every 58 inhabitants; in Erie, one to every 90; in New York, to ev- 
ery 104; in Queens, to every 105; in Albany, to every 108; in Kings, to 
every 130; and so on. On the other hand, in those counties where crime 
ia most rare, tlie ratio of grog-shops to population is least. In Delaware 
county there is a grog-shop to every 867 inhabitants; in Madison, to ev- 
ery 118; in Warren, to every 712; in Jefferson, to every 698, &c. The 
amount paid to i^e United States, at the rate of 420 to each assessment 
for the privilege of making criminals and of producing woes ^nd sorrows 
that no arithmetic can calculate and no words declare, is 2434^,840-,*^ and ^ 
that paid to the State for the same privilege is 8195,134; making togetb- 
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'or an aggregate of $620,840. The number of persons or firms selling 
•withont State liceuae is U,817 J. It will be observed that in Hamilton 
-fcounty the nun|ber of liceueos ie given as 3J. This struck the commit- "i 
jtec strangely. They did not believe there was, or could be legally, any I 
'half license, or a license to sell for half the year. On inquiring of the 
Jittorney General, they were confirmed in this view by tlie decision of. 
•that officer. No board of excise has any legal authority to grant a license 
D sell liquor at retail for a single day at less than $30. The following 
J8 the test of the Attorney- General's opinion, addressed to a member of 
,^e Committee; • 

; " The Statute of the State prescribes the use of a license, the time 
l^riog which it may be exerted, and the compensation for which it is, 
ipon certain conditions, to be granted. The statute is an entirety, and 
jannot be apportioned at the pleasure of the commissioners, either in 
Hme, or compensatory amount, or in any other manner. Such is my 
Ibpinion. Respectfully Yours, 

JOHN COCHRANE, Attorney- General.", 
*■ Licentioasness a source, of Orime. — This is, next perhaps to intemper-i 
lilce, the most active producer of crime. Of the 5,467 women set down • 
n Table I, as committed to our common jails for disorderly conduct, a 
Tcry large proportion were prostitutes, — disorderly conduct being, in the 
nomenclature of jail officers a euphemism for prostitution. In fact, the 
■female wards of all our prisons arc swarming with these fallen and de- 
-graded women, as the male wards are with men and boys who patronize 
,them. Of the 568 persons in jail at the time of inspection, and interro- 
ll^ated by the committee, 251, or nearly one-half, admitted that they were 
■Af licentious habits; and this statement is very far from giving the real 
■proportion of this class, for numbers of women claimed to be virtuous, 
imd are so recorded in the tables (for their own answers were always 
■^ut down), who were known to be prostitutes by the jail officers, and 
' ^hqpi the committee, even without such authority, would have felt no 
'hesitation in assigning to that class. Nearly or quite three-fourths of 
the male prisoners confessed themselves fo be more or less in the habit 
■ef frequenting brothels; and the committee have no doubt that an equal 
■proportion of the female prisoners had wandered from the path of virtu^. , 
It is painful to the committee to record, as it will be painful to th6 , 
ilnoral and religions portion of the community to hear, that prostitutioii 
*iB, almost everywhere throughout the State, in the rural districts as well ■ 

n the cities and towns, rapidly and alarmingly on the increase; a 
Hba.t Htidcr a variety of new and insidious forms. The subject of prosti- 
•tntion is not one that is pleasant to contemplate or to write about; yet, 
■painful as the tliemo is, the committee feel it to be their duty to make 
i txrtain statements relating thereto, that the public attention may be 
' turned to it, and, if possible, some remedy devised. In inqoiiiea con- 
ducted' in previous years, this class of women have generally attributed 
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their fall from virtue to seductiop under promise of marriage; in dtUer 
■words, they have attributed their luiii to the male eex. Duriog the ei- 
aminalioTis of the past ;ear, a now and surprising etate of facts has met 
HB. Lot us offer, as an illustration of what we mean, the etatementa of 
the firat 26 women with whom we conversed that acknowledged tbem- 
eeivea to be prostitutes. Evert/ one of Ihem en^rengly denied that they 
had heeii seduced by vten. Eighteen of them said that they had betn in- 
duced by the persuasions of other women to follow prostitution ae » busi- 
ness. We wf re eurprieed at this statement, and doubted its trulli. But, 
on making inquiries of police officers and others likely to be iuformed ia 
such matters, we could not resist the cfiiiviotlon that an organized Byfl- 
tem of procuresses, long known to exist in large citiee, has now embracecl 
the rural districts in its hellish grasp; that brothels are recruited through 
their eSbrta; and that private lust seeks and obtains its objects through 
tlie same unholy agency. When questioned as to the arts and argu- 
ments which were used by these procoresses to induce them to enter 
upon 'a life of shame, it appears that they were various, and skiHfnlly 
adapted to the different moral Wioeyncracies of the victims. Fifteen of the 
women said they were induced by promises of rich clothing and jewelry; 
the passion for personal decoratiun was in their cas^ the one which was 
primarily appealed to. Five of them said their husbands were soldiers, 
who had gone to the war without making any provision for their sup- 
port, and that they were prostitutes sirnply to procure money and a com- 
fortable subsistence. Three of them were a'so soldiers' wives Who ad- 
dicted themselves to this course of life without any such motive, but ' 
from mere wantonness. One said she had not been induced by any one, 
either male or female, to enter npoa the career she was pursuing; that 
she began it and continued it because she preferred it; and that she 
meant to continue it as long as she lived. On inquiring of the sheriff 
into her previous history, we found that hers was a case of hereditary 
proclivity; both her mother and grandmother having been loosv women. , 
One woman said that she had been prevented from marrying the man 
she loved, and had been almost forced into marrying a man whom she 
disliked. She acknowledged that he was very kind to her, bat she 
loathed him in spite of herself; her life was miserable. She dcsptsed 
hcrRclf, and, as she profanely said, "wanted to go to hell headforemost.". 
She professed to abhor the life she was leading, but declared that she 
was di'iven on to it, and could not help herself. Another said that she 
embraced that life as a hygienic measure, that she had been advised to 
do it by several physicians, and that she found her health very much 
improved by it. This seemed a very improbable story, but one of the 
physicians of the place informed the committee that she had two years 
before told him the same story, and had asked bim whether his optniim 
coincided with that expressed by other physicians in the case. Strange 
as the story aeems, it may possibly have some foundation in truth, aud 
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if so, it castH a curious siiie liglit upon t!ie morbid notions, whicli are 
the aourcca of humaE couJuct. 

The deciaratibns of women of this character are always to be taken 
with caution, and it may be that their real motives are not truly disclos- 
ed in the above. statements; but it is, neverthelosB, interesting to know 
the causes which they desire should be believed as actuating them, even 
if they are not the real ones. 

It will be observed that much the larger part of the women assigned 
a love of costunio and jewelry as the initial motive to the steps which 
led to their degradation. We cannot douht that this was, to a great 
extent, the real truth. When they spoke of this inducement, there was 
an animation of manner and a sparkle of the eye, which left no doubt 
«poH the mind that they would do almost anything to acquire the much 
isoveted decorations. 

It may aeom impossihlc either by legislation or by any other 
form of repression to arrest this evil which, as before stated, ac- 
cording to the unanimous opinion of the judici)(l and administra- 
tive officers, ia growing rapidly in almost every county; yet it seems 
desirable that the facts. should be known to the community, as an iudis- 
penaable preliminary to the discovery and application of remedial meas- 
ures. It is believed that much of the success which has attended the 
efforts of the procuresses to obtain victims, has arisen from the utter' 
ignorance of those upon whom they exercise their arts. Parents never 
' warn their children of these dangers. The pulpit, the press, and the 
Sab bath- school teacher are silent; and when the sly and subtle tempt- 
ress has sounded the mental and moral peculiarities of the victim and 
fixed upon the most vulnerable part of her nature as the point of attack, 
Bhe is successful, chiefly it may be, because her prey is uninstrncted and 
unwarned. There is, indeed, danger even in the teaching which warns 
Against the hidden perils that beset female virtue; hut if mothers knew 
the vital importance of the work, their woman's tact, guided by (Jhria- 
tian feeling, might devise the means to guard their daughters against 
the hiddeu danger, without iinplauting any taint of impurity. And the 
teachors of our Sabbath-schools, while they are faithful as ever in their 
doctrinal teachings, might apply them more practically then they have 
■ heretofore done to the illustration of the practical duties of every-day 
life. They might, at least, impress upon, the mindfl of ibeir pupils the 
dangers arising from an inordinate love of dress; the duty of a faithful 
«nd dutiful obedience to parents, as those who must give aa account; 
the sinfulness of avarice and an inordinate love of acquiaition; the ne- 
cesBity and obligation of perfect and absolute truth in theitc intercouise 
with the world; and the imperative duty of doing good to every oce^ as- 
. they have opportunity. 

In this conuection, allusion may be mado to another butkindred topic. 
There can be no doubt that tbo vice of which we are teeatins, as well as 
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female crime in general, are increaeed by a cIbbb of women, who, under 
the character of physicians ekilleil in female compUintH, go through the 
country procuring abortions. Ittany of these women fyr a. foe teuch the 
art of poisoning. Many iif thera alao, like tbe procurosaca before epoken 
of, are brokers of female charms, in the employment of the brothels and of 
men of pleasure in our large cilics. The increase of poisoning, which 
has been going on for a few years past, ie due to this cause; and donbt- 
leas also the alarming iucrease of prostitution, to which reference has 
already been made and which is attested hy witnesses in erery part of 
the State, may be, in part at least, accounted for in tlie same way. 

Ignorance a Source of Crime. — The connection of ignorance with crime 
will be patent to all ou an examiuation of the tables herewith submitted. 
Of the 568 prisoners interrogated, 119 (31 per cent.) could not read; 118 
{21 per cent.) could read only ; 265 (46 per cent.) could read and write; 
while only 8 had received a superior education. Now in theVhole 3tal« 
of New York only two and seven-tenths per cent, of the adult population 
are unable to read, while 31 per cent, of tlioee who commit crime do not 
possess that ability. Hence tee learn that nearly one-third of the crime 
in this State ia committed by a little more than two-himdredlhs of the 
population. What a striking proof of the effect of ignorance in produo- 
ing crime! But even this statement is far from showing the full inQu- 
€nce of ignorance in that direction. Those who are put down as able to 
read only, and even the larger proportion of those who are on the record' 
as uble to read and write, possess that accomplishment in a very limited 
degree. At least this is the case with a vast majority of them; they 
have DO such mastery of the art of reading as enables them to use it 
either, first, as a means of recreation, whereby they are prevented from 
resorting to the grog-shop, the gaming saloon, or other improper places 
of amusement; or secondly, to help them to get a living, aud so take 
away the temptation to resort to' crime for that purpose; or thirdly, by 
reading the Bible and other good books, to learn the pathway to hoU- 
nees, and so become purified in heart as well as life. The conunittfie 
tested scores of the prisoners, who claimed the ability to read, andfouud 
hardly any of them in possession of it to that degree which would rea- 
der it available for the avoidance of crime in eitltcr of the three ways 
named in the preceding sentence; or indeed, for any really practical ad-, 
vantage. They read with so much labor and so little intelligence, that 
they can nearer resort to it either for wisdom or recreation. There is EO 
magical efficacy in the power to spell out words. To be useful, the art 
of reading must he acquired to such a degree as to make it available as 
a source of pleasure and instruction ; but those who are recorded as 
able to read do not, generally, possess it to that extent. Not one- fourth 
of those wlio were asked to do so, could spell the words "read" and 
" write " correctly; and .a majority of the prisoners who were tried, were 
obliged to spell at least n. fourth of the words, before they could pro- 
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BanDCG thorn. We genornlly tried them on the first verse of the Becond 
chapter of Luke. Very few, apparently, got any intelligible idea of the 
JBieaning. Scarcely one could tcl! what "decree" or "taxed" meant. 
)iie said that he had no idea what Ceesar Augustus meant, and on beiog 
ksked whether it wag a man, or a beast, or an article of merchandiao, he 
laid he could not tell. Another aaid that a "decree" signified a very large 
wndle. A third thought that the word " taxed," meant to charge, aeto 
»x El man with stealing. A fourth aaid that if anybody had told liim the 
rord, he should think it meant making folks pay money, but as it was 
n the Bible, he didn't know what it meant. Many other answers were 
fiven quite as wide of the mark ita theae. It ia perfectly clear to this 
'<mmmittee that the great mass of our prison population have no master- 
ing, no available knowledge, of the art of reading. They cannot resort 
.to it as a means of recreation; they cannot employ it as an aid iu pro- 
earing a livelihood; they cannot nse it as a means of holiness by read- 
ing the Bible and works on religion. The truth ia, nine-tenths of the 
inmates of our jails and penitentiaries are ignorant men, who, althougE 
enrolled on the prison regiitters as able to read, arc nevertheless inca- 
*p»ble of doing so to any useful purpose. It follows that a very large 
proportion of the crime in our State, as indeed everywhere else, is per- 
petrated by a very small proportion cf the population. Ignorance has 
Iwen called the mother of crime, and, it would appear, with no little jus- 
lice. * 

The tables afford another teat, by which the same thing is made 
apparent. If the counties are divided into groups of twelve to 
fifteen according tn the proportion of adults in them who cannot read, 
aa seen in table XII, it will be found, by turning to tables II and VII, 
^hioh presents a view of the criminality of the State both absolute and 
Relative, that the groups which offer the greatest proportion of adult 
population unable to read are precisely the conntiea where crime most 
abounds. 

Gambling a source of critne. — Very nearly one-sixth of the prisoaers 
th whom the committee conversed confessed themselves to be addict- 
more or less to gambling. As nothing like this proportion of the 
'hole adult population of the State can be supposed to be guilty of this 
ice, it will follow that one-sixth of the crime is committed by much 
ixth of the population, and hence that gambling must be 
tckoned among the active causes of crime. 

It is remarkable that, while prostitution is everywhere on the increase, 
.^mbling is, almost as uniformly, diminishing. This is probably to be ac- 
counted for on the hypottiesis that a large part of the professional gam- 
Itlers have gone to ply their nefarious business in thecamp ; and on tliesame 
principle that "where there ia no wood, the (ire goeth out," where there 
there are no victims ; and the dimimition of the former ia, . 
f, MCfluity, tb9 decrease of the latter. > 
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JTiecUres a source of crime, — Of the whole number of prisoners inter- 
rogated by the committee, nearly one-half owned themselves to be 
theatre-goera. This statement sufficiently indicates the connexion 
between habitual attendance upon this fascinating but demoralizingf 
amusement and the perpetration of crime. But we hare othec proof c^ 
the same thing. In most of the counties there are no permanent thea- 
tres; but in almost all) strolling players, traveling shows, circuses, negpro 
minstrels, and the like, are more or less common. The testimony <^ oBL" 
cers connected with the arfest, trial, and punishment of criminals it 
quite uniform to the effect that these exhibitions rarely pass through a 
county without making their inflaence felt in stimulating criyie and 
adding to the tenantry of the jail. Petty thefts, especially, mark theiif 
track .through the State, and a very considerable increase of commit- 
ments follows. Boys and servants are very anxious to go to them, and 
that they may be able to gratify their desire, they steal old iron and 
brass, clothes-lines, mats, &c., articles whicl) are most Exposed andleactt 
likely to lead to their detection. One man is now in Clinton prison for 
life, who murdered his wife because i^he refused to give him a quarter of 
a dollar to attend a circus, which was exhibiting in the town of Kinder- 
hook. 

Want of early religious training a source of crime.'^TAore than one- 
half of the prisoners seen by the committee — 318 out of 566 — ^had either 
never attended Sunday school in their youth, or had attendeA so irregu- 
larly as to amount to nothing. This fact speaks for itself, and clealTly 
evinces the truth of the proposition under consideration. * 

Sabbath-breaking a source of crime. — This point icb more emphatically 
established than the foregoing, inasmuch as the proportion of Sabbath- 
breakers to the whole number interrogated exceeds four-fifths, being 84 
in every 100. We say such is the proportion of Sabbath-breakersi sim- 
ply because so many acknowledged that they never went to churob, or 
went very rarely, which is equivalent to not going at all. 

Lack of Ministerial instruction a source of crime, — A careful study of 
our 17th table will prove this very conclusively. Divide the counties 
into groups of fifteen, and it will be found that the ratio of churches to 
population in these groups will measure the relative criminaiity of the 
county with almost the same precision as the rise and fall of the inercu- 
ry in the thermometer measures the degree of cold or heat in the atmos- 
phere. 

Want of a trade a source of crime. — More than two-thirds of the pris- 
oners interrogated (69 per cent.^ had never learned a trade at all; and 
of the remaining third probably one-half had df)ne so very imperfectly. 

Immigreiiona source of crime. — Fifty -one per cent, of the crime in 1868 

was committed by foreigners; but only twenty-six per cent, of the' pop- 

.ulation of the State are of foreign birth; therefore, in round numbers, 

half the crime of the State is comn^itted b^ a quarter ^f the '^opukktion. 
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The chance, then, that a foreigner will commit crime is just two to one 
that an A men can -Lorn citizeH will. 

^oraughfares of trade avd travel a source of crime.— Two (iroofa of 
thH prnpoaition are ^t hand. In the Brat place, it is ftiund that counties 
traversed by rivei-H, canals and railways, and more particularly thoae 
which include the termini, are the counties most conspicuous for their 
criminality, as Erie, Monroe, Schenectady, Albany, Rensselaer, Sarat<)- 
ga, New York, Kings, and other counties generally, which border en 
the Hudson river. In the- second place, in any given county, the towns 
on the line of these thoroughfares furnish, almost invariably, the greatr 
est number of prisoners t« the jails. 

Pauperism a source of crime. — The general proofs of this position are 
abundant; but, unhappily, not so clear as we could wish from our own 
tables, which have been constructed chiefly from those published by the 
Secretary of State. There is very great need of improvement in these 
tables. The methoda of keeping the accounts and registering the sta- 
tistjca of pauperism in the different counties are so variant ami in many 
apparently ao loose, as to be of little use for purposes of coniparison. 
The tables on this subject may be of some interest and may possibly 
yield some instruction to those who caaminc tbein, but they do not 
appeftT to this committee to futtiish a reliable basis for deductions and 
generalizations of any great value or trustworthiness. 

The common jails themselves a source of crime.-r—TMa point has been 
-sufficiently handled already in treating of the association of primners ia 
a'formerpart of the present report. ' 

Bemnly of popuJation a source <f crime. — ^Lct any one esamitie care- 
fully our nth table, and he will soon satisfy himself that crime prevails 
in different commnnities in ratios corresponding to the greater or lew 
number of inhabitants as compared with the areas in acres. 

V, Administiuteon of Criminal Jusxicb. 
An inquiry into the administration of penal law throughout the State 
ia deemed scarcely less important than the examination of peual iusti- 
tntions, since the mode of criminal administration casts light on many 
qi^estions of prison discipline, which, without such light, are quite anom- 
tdous. This inquiry has been pursued by the undersigned as widely 
aqd as. carefully as time and opportunity wonld permit, and the results 
vill be briefly set forth in the immediately ensuing pages. The com- 
mittee feel that it is but an act of justice to record, in the outset, their 
cordial thanks for the courtesieB uniformly extended to them and the aid 
promptly given to facilitate their labors by gentlemen connected with 
this department of the public administration, including judges, district 
attorneys, county clerks, county treasurers, sherifTs, and police officers 
of every grade. 

The first thing that will strike a person who scans table X, which 
exhibits a general view of the administration of criminal justice through- 
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out the State, will be the disproportion between the indictmentB found 
and the trials had in our courts of record. . There were indicted in 1868, 
in forty-four counties, 8,624 persons; of whom 755 — just cne-fifth — ^were 
brought to trial Of the tried, 511 were convicted ^ 208 were acquitted; 
and in the case of the remaining 41, the jury were unable to agree and 
were discharged. But in certain counties the disproportion between 
the indicted and the tried was much greater. In Albany county, for 
example, ninety-six persons were indicted, and only five were tried, 
being an insignificant fraction over one-twentieth. In Orange county, 
seventy-five were indicted, and five tried, about one-seventeenth. In 
New York and Rensselaer, the ratio of the tried to the indicted was 
nine to a hundred, or a little more than one-tenth. But of all the 
counties in the State, the proportion of the tried to the indicted is the 
smallest in Putnam, being only three in the hundred, or one-thirty-third. 
On the other hand St. Lawrence is the county in which the administration 
of criminal justice is most efficient, 26 persons having been indicted, of 
whom 21 were brought to trial, or a fraction over fom>fifths. In Erie 
county, also, penal law is administered with no little vigor; since of 
864 persons indicted, 189 (a little more than one-half) were tried. Of 
the 3,624 persons indicted, as above stated, 1,685, or 45 per cent., pleaded 
guilty, and so were convicted on confession ; but in almost all eases their 
confessions were of lower crimes than those with which they stood 
charged; and in nearly all cases, likewise, those who confessed were 
persons on trial for their first ofiencfe, the old criminals invariably pre- 
ferring the chsmces of escape afforded by trial. The cases disposed of 
by trial or confession were 2,390, or about two-thirds of the whole num- 
ber iiidicted in the 44 counties, from which we have reports. The re* 
maining one-third were discharged on nolle prosequi, and straw baO, 
enlistment into the army, &c., &c. 

Of 236 persons committed to prison on the charge of homicide, only 
35; or about one-tenth were convicted and punished; of whom but six 
were sentenced to the death penalty. And here we may remark, in 
general, that it is in relation to crimes of the higher grade's that the dis- 
proportions between the convictions and the arrests is so enormous; a 
disproportion, indeed, which is truly alarming. Moreover, not only ire 
the most serious crimes rarely punished, but even in cases where a con- 
viction is obtained, it is apt to be so long after the offence, that its moral 
effect, whether upon the culprit or the public, is almost wholly lost. 
More commonly, however, in crimes of the character now under consid? 
eration, the transgressor, somehow, by hook or by crook, manages in 
the end to escape. Let us give an illustration: A case of arson occur- 
red in the town of New Lebanon, Columbia county, which excited intense 
public indignation, and could not therefore be slurred over as easily as 
less atrocious .and more obscure cases often are. Two of the psxty 
turned State's evidence, and were kept in jail at the expense of the 
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county for eighteen montlie, The case was postponed on one frivolous pre- 
text or another for several ternia; but at leogth it came off, and the pria- 
oner waB convicted, A motion for arrest of judgment waa then made, and, 
while the writ of error was in the Bupreaie court, the prisoner waa ad- 
mitted to bail. His bondsmen were men notorioualy insolvent, csecu- 
tions against them having 'been repeatedly returned nulla bojui. It is but 
a waate of paper to add, that nothing more waa ever seen of tlie prisoner. 
The county had been put to an expense of about f3,000, and the result 
was as here stated; and this history, mutaiis mutatidin, is repeated in 
scorea of instances every year in our administration of criminal law. 
One canse of the delay and final miscarriage of criminal trials is the 
practice of sending cases from one court to another. The court of oyer 
and terminer sends the indictments to the court of general sessions, the 
aeaaiona send them back to the oyer and terminer; and thus they paaa 
back and forth, driven like a shuttle-cock from court to court, until the 
jndgea are weary of the game; when a nolle prosequi ia entered, or the 
prisonera arc discharged on sliam bail; and that is an end of the matter. 
The records in the offices of the county clerks show some very curious 
readings on these points. 

^ All this would be different, if the district attorneys received a fee for 
each conviction, instead of fixed annual salaries. Thia method of remu- 
neration affords, moreover, in our opinion, a solution of the problem, 
why so small a per centage of the persons who are arrested and com- 
mitted to jail, are ever brought to trial. The payment of salaries in lieu 
of fees, by a necessary, or at least anatm-al, law, works and must ever 
work badly. Many definitions have been given by philosophors of man, 
and many disputes have arisen as to the correctness of these deiiQitions; 
but there is one definition, which will unite all suffrages, viz: that "man 
ia intrinsically a lazy animal." Now, under the present system, the 
district attorneys get just as much for doing nothing as for doing some- 
thing; and, while human nature remains such as it is, this fact cannot 
but exert a paralyzing influence, if not on all, yet on nearly all, of these 
functionaries. 

!s of " the law'a delay," and whatever 
Dnvictions in trials for the commission 
B certain that our criminal population, 
is a means of obtaining a livelihood, 
have well nigh ceased to fear the law. They know just how to elude 
its meshes, und they laugh to scorn its impotent menaces. At least, the 
chances which a felon always has to escape the just pnaishmcnt of his 
crimes are so numerous, that these desperate men heaitate at nothing, 
are appalled by nothing, in seeking to efiect their nefarious purposes. 
We cease to be startled at the frightful record of violence and blood 
presented in the daily papers, when we see that criminals seldom re- 
ceive the ptiniabment due to their misdeeds, but are turned loose to tell 
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their ooaurades in crime how easy it ia to elade the yigilaaoe of law and 
escape the awards of justioe. 

We havie ali!eady allowed to the fact that criminals often plead to Wk 
lower crime than that oommitted, which plea is accepted by the oourt, 
atad a mitigated punishment awarded. We are far fh)m saying or be- 
MeTiDg that saeh a procedure is always wrong, or that there may not 
be cases where it is eminently proper. Bat we cannot help thinking 
that the practice is becoming too common for an effeetire administration 
of the law. It is, as lately noticed by one of our daily jonrnals, a grow^ 
ing custom with district attorneys to accept a plea of guilty of a n»inor 
offence from a party indicted for a high crime. For instance, a mt^n in 
indicted for murder in the first degree, the penalty for which, on oonvio- 
tion, is death. Hisx;ounsel informs the prosecuting ofiSoer that the prir 
soner is willing to plead guilty to manslaughter in the fourth degree, 
the punishment for which is a few months, or, at the very utmost, two 
years, imprisonment; and that official, ostensibly to save the time of 
court and jury, accepts the plea. The murderer underg^oes a brief ooih 
finement for his homicide, and is then released to shoot or dirk the next 
man that crosses his path. It is this pernicious practice that hcAds out 
to the assassin and the robber the almost certain chance of esoape from 
the full meed of punishment; and until this, among other abiuefly is 
stopped, the utmost yigilance and alacrity of police officers and conatar 
bles cannot prevent the increase of crime. 

*'The increase of cringe." Is crime increasing? There are circimi!- 
stances, which seem to indicate rather that it is diminishing, even in 
these troublous times. The years 1861, 1862, and 1868,. during whi(^ 
the war raged, show 49B1 convictions in courts of record against 5404 
convictions for the three immediately preceding years, which wera 
years of peace; that is, 4T8 in favor of the war period. So (the coamil- 
tee are informed) the forth-coming annual report oa criminal statiatics 
of the Secretary of State, will show 214 ,less convictions in eourtaof 
record for 1864 than 1863, which would seem to point to a continiied 
decrease of crime. But the committee are inclined to think th^t these 
appearances are fallacious. A considerable number of the criminal popu- 
lation have ho doubt voluntarily enlisted and gone to the front, that 
they may ply their business in the army, and so have simply changed 
their field of operations. Not a few also, as we know, have been dis^ 
charged without trial on the promise that they would enlist; and these 
were probably all guilty, since, if they had not been, they would have 
expected on their trial to be able to vindicate their innocenoe, and so 
would have refused to entex the army, "to such an extent has this dw- 
charging of prisoners on the promise of enlistment been carried, that 
one sheriff remarked to the committee at the timei, of their visit to hisi 
jail, that the penalty of crime in these days was to enlist and receive a 
high bounty. If all who have enlisted to escape the State prison or the 
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penitentiary, bad stood tiicir trial, we are apt to Velievo that the tables 
of coitviutiona would be reTeT8e<i, and that the war period would show a 
decided advance on the previous years of peace. And what confirms us 
in this opinion is, that cunvictiooa for minor offences in courts of spgcial 
flessions have greatly inciiiascd in the later years. For instance, as 
will lie seen by the Secretary of State's report, when published, 1864 
shows tlie enormous advance on 1863 in justices' convictions of 9,409. 
That female crime is increasinjf there can be no doubt. In the county 
of New York, the proportion of female crime in 1857 was 39 per cent,; 
in 18.58, 40 per cent; while, in 1863, it had risen to 60 per cent., a, very 
xapid advance. In other parts of the State a aimilar though not equal 
increase has taken placo. 

The column in Table X, headed "Amount i^eceived by county trea- 
flurevs for forfeited bail during the last four years," reveals a very re 
markable feature in the admrm'atration of justice in our State. Inquu;}' 
was made on this point in 6fty-three counties, in only four of which haa 
a dollar of revenue been received from this snui-pe within the four years 
• laat past;— Xew York, $16,868; Niagara, $2,150; Franklin, §620; and 
Genesee, $400;— making an aggregate of 820,038. The committee 
IlBcertained the number of forfeited recognizances for 1863 in only four- 
teen counties, which amounted to 438; which number, taken as the 
Winual average, wonld give 1152, as the total number for four years. 
In these fourteen counties, there was received, during the last four 
years, from forfeitmes of this kind, the sum of 82,550. AH this shows 
that the system of recognizances, as practically managed in this State, 
ia little better than a sham and a mockery. If the prisoner appears, 
when called on for trial, it is well; if not, it is just the same; his bun da- 
men are not held to the responsibilities they assumed in taking that 
position. 

In the matter of justices' fines, there is great looseneaa and want of 
responsibility. There is no system of checks in this business; no ac- 
countability; no means of knowing how much fine money the justices 
recsive, nor wliat proportion of it, if any, they pay over to the county 
treasurers. As a conaequence, an abuse has sprung up and spread itself 
through all, or nearly all, the counties in the State: that of appropri- 
ating by the justices to their own private use without legal-right, eithur 
a part or the whole of the money received from the fines imposed by 
them. Let us give a few illustrations, out of the scores almost that 
came to our knowledge in the course of our investigations. 

In one county, on applying to the county treasurer for the amount of 
fines received by him from justices of the peace for the previons j-ear, 
his reply was in these words: " I have received nothing; the fines col- 
lected are all stolen by the justices." 

In another county, in response to a similar application, the treasurer 
gave {415 as the amount received for fines during the preceding year. 
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When asked whether that was tbe whole amount of fines imposed and col- 
lected, he said he did not know whether it was the whole, or half, or fourth, 
or indeed what proportion it was, of the total amount levied and paid. 

In a third county, one justice was reported as known to have received 
$400 in fines, no fraction of which was ever paid over to the county 
treaisurer. 

In still another, a certain justice was reported to us as having re- 
ceived a number of fines, the amount not being stated, of which no part 
was ever received by the treasurer. 

In a fifth, the committee were informed by the county treasurer that 
a large number of fines had been paid to the police justices of one of 
the fiourishing towns of central New York, not a dollar of which had 
been handed over to him. 

In another county, the committee received the following history of 
the abuse under consideration, as far as it related to that county. Seve- 
ral years ago a suspicion arose that the amount of fines received by the 
treasurer from justices of the peace was less than the amount justly due 
from them. Accordingly, the board of supervisors appointed a commit- 
tee to investigate the matter. The justices were summoned before the 
committee, and examined under oath; by which examination it appeared 
that some of them had forgotten to pay over a portion of the fine money, 
received by them. They were required to pay up the fines which they 
had appropriated, running back in some instances three or four years. 
Since then, the supervisors have required an annual report from the 
county clerk, stating the number of convictions filed and the fines im- 
posed by each justice, which being compared with the treasurer's report 
of fine moneys paid to him, shows whether any, and if any, what amount 
of fines have been kept back by justices. The result is a correction of 
the abuse formerly existing. No fines are now retained by justices. 

In another large county, on examining the records of convictions by 
justices of the peace in the county clerk's office, we did not -find one 
which certified, as the law requires, that any fines had been received by 
the justice. That fines had been received was clear from the fact that 
the county treasurer had credited $1,122 to justices on this account. 
The belief ^as expressed by the county officers that at least three times 
that amount had been actually received by these magistrates, which 
never found its way into the treasury. 

In another county still, the folio wing singular history was related to the 
committee. A man 'who had quarreled with one of the defaulting justices, 
who, it seems, are more common than they should be, found, on inquiry, 
that he had levied several fines, without either filing a recor<l of conviction 
or paying over the money to the county treasurer. He complained of 
this to the district attorney, who commenced a prosecution against the 
justice. On the trial, the court held that in a case of this kind there 
ought to be a record, and that, as no record was produced, oral testimo- 
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f conldnotbe admitted. The commiitee cannot believe that this ii 

[Odd law, since it would throw open too wide a, door for tlie practice of 

ftbuaea of a very eerioas character. But as the doctrine has been held 

by A court, some explanatory legislation seems necessary. 

^^ Now in some counties, especially those in which intoxication iaaharply 

^HFOsecuted, these fines amount to a considerable sum, which is thus 

^Bjtrongfully withheld from the public treasury. It is not, however, the 

^^^cuniary loss, whatever it may bo, which alone or mainly makes the 

practice objectionable. Nol It is rather the injury done to the public 

XQor&Is, vthe demoralization and debauchery of the public conscience, the 

insult and degradation of the majesty of the law, — it is these things 

Jffhich render it most deplorable, aud which call atoud for legislative 

[ Redress. If the justices were required to certify their accounts under 

lath or affirmation, if the county clerks were required to report to tbo 

Mirds of supervisors the names of all-justices receiving fines and the 

EDOuate severallj- received by thom, if the county treasurers were re^- 

jSnired to report the amounts received and the justices from whom 

XBCeived, and if such reports were published in full in the proceedinga 

of said boafda, it is believed that a great reform would be effected, that 

public morality would be improved, and that a considerable enlargement 

VOtild accrue to the assets in the county treasuries. 

The inquiries and examinations made by the committee have satisfied 
fi)em that our policemen and constables are not all angels or even saints, 
robber and forger (for he unites both professions) 
»W in Clinton prison, or was not long since, who, when at large, reul- 
ged from his nefarious business. $30,000 ayear;buthe had no more at 
e end of the year than at the beginning. Why? First, because he was 
8)liged to dress in the highest style of fashion, to travel constants 
', and to live at the most expensive hotels; and, secondly aud chicfiy, 
jcause fully $20,000 of his income had to be expended upon the police. 
3 uncommon thing for policemen to put dies and counterfeitmoney 
b^ the pockets of drunken men, and then arrest them, letting the real 
s and forgers go free for a consideration. A committee of the 
Iloard of supervisors for the county of Albany affirm, aud it is so pub- 
lished in the proceedings of the hoard, (hat the constables or policemen 
of the villages of West Troy and Cohoca are actually in the habit of 
sating men and inducing (hem to drink to intoxication, that they may 
tarest them to get the fee therefor ($2), and that prisoners are sent to 
e penitentiary for ten days from fifteen to twenty-five times in. a year, 
tead of six mouths, as they ought to be; and, furthermore, that tjiis 
cednre is prompted by a desire to increase (ho fees. ^ Nor is it policOf 
Q aloQc, bnl sometimes prison-keepers as well, who enter into corrupt 
^lusiuu with criminals for a consideration in money. A case came to 
s knowledge of the committee of a prisoner who induced a keeper by 
\ JAssem., No. 62.] 15 
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the promise of a reward to take him outside of the prison walls, and let 
him escape. The man was not retaken for a year and a half. He was 
neyer punished for his escape; nor, indeed, could he be. He had^not 
broken jail, but was taken out by one having lawful authority. What 
legislation may be necessary, or what would be capable of reaching and 
removing evils of the kind referred to in the present paragraph, this 
committee know not; but they think it right that the public should be 
informed of their existence, and hope that the collective wisdom of the 
State may be able to devise some remedy. 

There have been imprisoned during the year, as witnesses, la the 
common jails, including the house of detention for witnesses in New 
York, 387 persons, for periods varying from one day to seven months. 
This iroprisQnment of witnesses, whatever may be said of its necessity, 
is certainly a very great hardship; and, if it cannot be obviated by 
taking the depositions of the parties at once, then we are clear in the 
conviction that it is the duty of the State to remunerate the persons so 
detained for the loss of time suffered by them during their confinement 
and to giye them decent and comfortable maintenance in apartments 
entirely separated from those in which criminals are confined. The 
State detains them for her own purposes, not theirs; and it is as derogar' 
tory to her honor, as it is contrary to justice, to receive, a benefit and 
make no return for it They have committed no crime, but the Statd 
oommits the crime of robbery, by compelling them to lose tibeir time and 
making no compensation for it The United States Grovemment pursues 
a different policy, inasmuch as it pays a per diem to all persons whoa 
it detains to testify in its behalf. 

In the course of their inquiries into the criminal condition of the dtf« 
ferent counties of the State, the committee have observed much in the 
relations of insanity to crime, which, in their judgment, deserves the 
serious and profound consideration of those who are called to make, af 
well as those who are called to administer, laws. We make no apology, 
therefore, for a somewhat extended presentation of this anbject; espe- 
cially as it. is a subject in which all ought to feel a general interest from 
motives of sympathy wi(i)i their suffering fellow-creatores, and in which, 
moreover, all alike are liable to have, at some time or other, a personal 
interest, as melandioly as it is touching. 

At the time of our visit to the jail of Tompkins ooonty, a woman was 
confined there on a charge of murder, who will be defended from the 
charge on the plea of insanity. We will, therefore, take the history cf 
th\|S caae as the text of the general remarks, which we propose to sub- 
mit on the subject under consideration* 

The woman in question poisoned two of her daughters with arsenic^ 
one after another, and made a seriona attempt to poison her husband 
also; hot the doae was too large, and he threw it off his stomach, and. 
thus escaped. With the daughters she proceeded more warily. She 



jfgave the first a very Bmall dose, and when the characteristic effects 
' nanifeeted themaelvea, ahe sent at anco fov the doctor, and evinced much 
;'appareDt alarm and aDxiety. Finding a good deal of heat and nausea, 
■the doctor preecribed cooling and mncilaginons drinks.' While admin- 
istering these, the mutlier slipped in email doses of the arsenic into every 
> draught, and thus accomplished her purpose. The same course was 
.-pursued in poiaoaing the second daughter, who was represented as a 
Wery intelligent and beautiful girl, gentle and unoffending in her man- 
[Oer, and one of whom any mother might be justly proud. She had pnr- 
diased the arsenic under pretence of destroying rats, and had been very 
jniDiite in her inquiries into its properties and effects. Among other 
iMiiags^she inquired of the druggist if arsenic was soluble in cold water, 
jKnd was told that it was. After a few days, she returifed and told him 
that she had tried to dissolve it in cold water, and had failed to effect a 
solution, and asked, further, if something could be added to the water 
I make it dissolve the arsenic, as soda when added to water would 
jBiake it dissolve oil. 

These facts, we were told, are all capable of judicial proof, and they 
>aFOnld seem to indicate a cold-blooded, deliberate murder, with malice 
ijfrepenge. 

WeAsked her what motive she had for this wholesale slaughter of 
'let family. She replied that she did not feel any compunction for it; 
, fiiat she was crazj^ and did not know what she was about. She said 
i^that no woman had ever had a better husband or a better home thau 
idle, and that she had loved her daughters as tenderly as any mother 
ycould love her offspring. She said ahe could give no account whatever 
^,(Jf her motives; she was conscious that she had done the deed, but quite 
, OBConscious of the motives that prompted her to do it. 
. Her pulso at the time was slightly more rapM than natural, and moved 
with a somewhat irregular and jerky feeling under the finger. Her 
tongue was slightly coated. She said that she did not sleep well, that 
iliB often woke with a start, and that she was troubled with frightful 
dreams. 

She was at the period of life's change, and had been so for about eight 
months. On the other hand, her eye had no unnatural appearance, but 
calm and intelligent in its aspect. She exhibited no hallucinations; 
•ho was shrewd, intelligent, and cautious in her replies to our questiuna. 
'And as the result of a careful and protracted esamination, we came to 
, the conclusion that she was not insane. 

Od prosecuting oar inquiries outside, we learned a series of facts, 
vhicb cast a somewhat different light upon the matter. 

She was the daughter of a christian minister, had been carefully edu- 
cated in christian doctrines and practices, had been a regular attendant 
a the Sabbath school nntil she became a young woman, and then bad 
toatinued in it as a teacher. She was a member of the church, was in 
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▼ery comfortable circumstances, had married the man of her choice in 
early life, and her husband was a deacon in the church, and was kind 
and indulgent to her in all respects. Her children were dutiful and 
obedient, and used every effort to make her happy and contented. Her 
father, about eleven months be/ore her birth, had given unmistakable 
evidences of mental alienation. He had ceased to provide for or to take 
an interest in his family. His notions were changed on religious sub- 
JLCcts; he was wild, flighty and incoherent; and, in various ways, mani- 
fested an unsound mind. This woman, and 'a sister of hers bom after 
her, were always ^noticed by the neighbors and friends of the fynily to 
be entirely different from the children born previously to the change in 
the father's mind. They were both moody, irascible, su8piciou«, unee]> 
tain in their temper, prone to bear malice, made furiously angry by the 
merest trifles, and restored to good humor by equal trifles. After her 
maternity commenced^ and especially when her children grew large 
enough to manifest a will of their own, she became imgovemably excited 
at the least symptom of opposition to her will, and punished them se- 
verely for the slightest fault. If their father purchased toys or clothing- 
for them, she would become enraged, and would take the articles away 
and destroy them. When her daughters left home on a journey or a 
visit, she would express the fiendish wish that they might harve their 
skulls smashed on the railroad, or that some other terrible fate might 
befal them. Her cruelty at length became so persiftent, that one of the 
daughters was compelled to leave home, and take up her residence 
with a relative. 

Now, the question must be settled by a jury whether this woman had 
received a transmitted taint of the insanity which manifested itself in 
her father prior to her birth, and was thus rendered morally irresponsi- 
ble, or whether she shalf be deprived of the benefit of the. plea and con- 
demned to death as a corrupt and a willful murderer.' 

The point which requires legislative attention is this: There is nothing 
in the law or in the practice of the courts to guide the judgment of juries 
in cases of this character. 

The settlement of the momentous question of the continued life or the 
ignominious death of a woman, a wife, a mother, and the member of a 
christian society, is made to depend on a decision that is hardly better 
than the drawing of a lottery. 

Submit the above stated facts to one jury, and tBey will, without hesi- 
tation, pronounce her guilty; while another jury will, with as little hesi- 
tation, pronounce her not guilty on the ground of insanity. The one, 
uninstructed in the subtle taints and obscure developments of insilnity, 
and guided only by the apparent coolness, forethought and- deliberation, 
with which the murder was effected, would decide upon the question of 
guilt; and her previous irascibility and ill temper, so far from being to 
them proof of hereditary insanity, would only confirm them in the coor 
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inlriuaically bad, that her moral nature had 
iDd that death- was but the just penalty of her 



^'ction that her heart wai 
%«n^willliilly depraved, a 
tranegreeBiun. 

The other jury, inBtmctod in the hidden power and wayward freaks of 
'insanity, would observe the entire absence of motive for the murder, 
^bey would consider that her exhibitions of temper were unprovoked by 
■snj ejtternal occurrence. They would take into the account the differ- 
■ence of character between tlie children boru before the father's insanity 
tnd those b»rn after it. Tliey would weigh the circumstance that tlieee 
vvid^nces of ill temper manifealed tliemaeivea from the cradle, and be-" 
fore reafifin and observatioo were Sble to modify the conduct. They 
Voold romcmber the almost inuumerable cases upon recqrd, where men 
Qiad been condemed to death, who were afterwards proved, with hndu- 
"Mlable clearness, to have been iugane. They would call to mind the 
flEase of the negro who murdered the Van Nest family at AuBurn, and 
*Who wag so heroically and persistently defended by Gov, Seward. A 
IJory, it will be recollected, were empanncled to pass upon tbe question 
f his sanity, and without hesitation they pronounced him sane. Another 
$(iry, eoipanneled to paoa upon the question of his guilt, had no scruple 
D pronouncing him guilty. Pending an argument un arrest of judg- 
teentf the negro diedj and, on a post-mortem esamintrtion, a large mass 
tH'ain, in the neighborhood of the left ear, was found absolutely rot- 
a; it was evident there had been active disease in the substance of 
e brain for years. After this the multitude who had thirsted for his 
.llood, r^oiced that their revengeful instincts had not been gratified; 
i the two juries that had passed upon his case learned a fearful lea- 
1 on tbe fallibility of human judgment. 
' The law, as expounded by courts for the guidance of juries, respect- 
■Ing the responsibilily or irresponsibility of criminals in consequence of 
.insanity, is singularly variant, contradictory, and unsatisfactory. 

For example, Lord Erskine laid down the law on the authorit^g of 
iLordCokoas follows: "To protect a man from criminal responsibility, 
there must be a total privation of memory and understaBding." 

In l?23, Mr. Justice Tracy stated the law for ascertaining the respond 
*ibiUty of the insane as follows: " It must be a man that is totally de- 
))iived of his understanding and liici memory and doth not know what he 
is doing, no more than an infant, than a brute, or a wild beast; such an 
'One ia never the object of punishment.." , 

We shall be fully borne out by every man who was ever officially con- 
nected with a lunatic asylum, or who has, in any other way, ac- 
f^atred a practical acquaintance with insanity, in saying, that such a 
person was never brought before a court of justice, and nover will be, 
'till the end of time. Insanity does not thus act; it n«cer causes a "total 
'priration of memory and understanding." 

fiir Vicary Gibba, Attorney General of England in 1810 stated the law 
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of the case in the followinff tcrma: " I say this upon tlie authority of 
the first sages in this cfinntry, and upon the anlhority ot'-the establiBbed 
law in all times, which law has never been questioned, that, althoogb s 
man bo incapable of conducting his own affairs, he may still be answera- 
ble for his criminal acta, if he ponnees a ■mitid capable of distinguishiitg 
right from vnvng." This test of Sir Vicavy's was endorsed by Lord 
Mansfield in a charge to a Jnry in these words: "There is a third 
species of insanity, in which the patient fancies the existence of injurjr, 
and seeks an opportunity of gratifying revenge by some hostile act If 
such a person is capable, in other respects, of ditdwguixMng right from 
wrovg, there is no excnsc for anj- act of atrocity, which he may ■commit 
under this description of derangement." 

At'the reqiiest of a member of this committee, the late I>r. Brigham, 
of the 8ta^ Asylum at Utica, examined every patient in the asylnm 
with reference to the application of this test of Lord Mansfield, and he ' 
assured him that there was not a single man or woman in the asylum, 
who, if he or she committed a homicidal act, conid be saved from execn- 
tion under such a ruling. It wholly overlooks the material fact, well 
known to all who have studied the subject, that the vagaries of insanity 
do not arise from inability to distinguish between right and wrong, but 
from erroneous applicalions of right principles to particular casea. 
The recorded charges of the j"dgea of the State of New York, under 
similar circumstances, vary loto ccelo in their principles and in their 
statement of the lawapplicable to insanity. The great majority, however, 
while differing in the "terms of their statement, adopt the exceedingly 
erroneous doctrine of Lord Mansfield as the basis of their judgment, 
while another and a smaller class have discarded its errors and mitigat' 
ed its ferocity. Of this class. Judge Edmonds is by far the ablest. 
Hia charge to the jury in the famous case of Klein, tried at the New 
York oyer and terminer in 1846, is one of the most humane, and moat 
fully, imbued with a knowledge of the various phases of insanity, that 
has ever emanated from the bench; yet in that charge, he acknowledges 
his inability to lay down accurate rules, by which the jury may clearly 
distinguish between responsibilily and irresponsibility. He gives the 
following maxima as the best approximation to the truth that he was 
ablc'to discover: "If the accused have not intelligence and capacity 
enough to have a criminal intent and purpose, and if his moral or intel- 
lectual powers are eilher so deficient that he has not snlEcient will, con- 
science or controlling mental power, or if, through the overruling vio- 
lence of mental disease, his ioteliectual power is for the time obliterat- 
ed, he is not a responsible moral agent, and is not punishable for crimi- 
nal acts." 

Not long after this charge, Judge Harris gave one in the celebrated 
case of Mrs. Robinson, of Troy, popularly known as the "veiled mui- 
deress," which was quite opposite in its character, and agreeing aub- 
atantially with the doctrine of Lord Manslield. 



It i8 vpry obvious that both .jf these distinguished judges could not be 
right in their statement of the law, and in the rules which they laid 
down for the guidance of the jury. If one of them gave sound law, the 
other gave unsound law. If the jury dscided righteously under the one 
mliiig, they must have decided unrighteously under the other. How 
terrible is the thought of an unrighteous and erroneous judgment in a 
qaeetion of life arid death! 

The wisest, the noblest, the purest and the most learned men of the land 
ftre a^liable to attacks of insanity, and, under such assaults, to commit 
a homicidal act, as the poore.st, the meanest, and the most ignorant of 
naen. Is it not a fearful thought that estimable citizens should be sub- 
jected thus to the chances of a felon's death, and that their families 
should thereby be subjected to ignomiuy and disgrace, without any clear 
and well delined rule, by which the guilt or innocence of the parlies can 
he determined? la human life to bo suspended upon the caprice of a 
Jiid^e and a juiy, who are ignorant of some of the elementary principles 
laeloriging to the case unilcr trial? 

few persons arc aware of the extreme subtlety of that wonderful 
organ which we call the mind. Few know how easily some of its facul- 
ties are disarranged, while others are in a perfectly normal condition. 
There is a man now living in Cortland county, who is a quiet, reason- 
able being under ordinary circumstances. His mode of doing buaineaa 
and bis intercourse with society would not he remarked by any one as 
different from those of his neighbors; yet he is made perfectly insane 
and frantic whenever a pig squeals. Another, sane enough at other 
times, is crazed by looking through blue glass. And another still, whose 
ease is minutely detailed by Dr. Nichols, of the Government asylum at 
Washington, is insane on the subject of women's shoes. 

Eabells, who was tried for murder at Litchfield, Conn., and acquitted 
on the ground of insanity, was chiefly excited to madness by some 
one treading on his toes, and even by looking at or commenting on his 
feetL 

.But enough. The books are full of similar cases; but, unfortunately, 
tiiesc books are such as seldom fall in the way of judges or juries; and 
4hey therefore fail to awaken public attention, or to guide the action of 
legislators. 

We have hitherto spoken exclusively of the relations of insanity to 
the crime of murder. We are bound to state !»a the result of our esami-, 
■SationB of prisoners during the present year, as well as in preceding 
years, and of the researches of other inquirers who have recorded their 
opinions, that insanity, though less suspected, operates as extensively 
in other departments of crime, as it does in the case of murder. We 
fcave met with persons under conflnemeut for the crime- of arson who, 
.^ongli sane on all other subjects, are utterly insane upon this; they 
,ve tliu well known mental disease, called technically, " pyromania." 
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Other insane persons exhibit their mental alienation in tbd special fotm 
of backbiting and slander. Again, monomania often sI^owr itself in dis- 
tarbing religious meetings. Many a police officer has his own private 
cases to tell of f espectable persons of both sexes, who are placed under 
his surveillance on account of their irresistible propetisity to pilfer, but 
#ho are saved from the courts by their friends, who at onfce pay fof the 
jBtolen property. Doubtless, some of the poorer classes ai'e ^abject to 
the same uncontrollable impulse, who have no friends td pay for th^ 
thefts, and who are therefore committed to jail on the char^6 g^ peiil: 
liarceny. 

Facts like those detailed above would seem to show that our tHmimd- 
laws ought to undergo a revision in order to make them conformaUe to 
the demands of reason and justice. On the one hand, Society m«At b^ 
protected from the depredations of the insane, but, on the other, it is 
entitled to nothing further than protection; it may not inflict ignominy 
and shame for acts which are performed withont the inteiligent volitioa 
of the actor. 

It appeftrs to the committee that a commission composed of onr ablest 
mental pathologists and jurists should be formed lind charged with tho- 
collection and comparison of all the recorded facts bearing on the shIk 
ject and the principles thereto appertaining, and with devising nome 
rule, which would enable juries to decide on criminal cases involving, 
the question of insanity with some approach to uniformity. They 
should, moreover, be required to suggest such provisions as would bi^ 
likely to protect society against danger from those persons who are 
known to be the subjects of insane impulses. The rule devisetl md abb 
provisions suggested, approving themselves to wise men, should then- 
be enacted into law, and made obligatory on all officers, judicial OC^ 
otherwise, on whom it should depend to see them carried into effect* 

VI. Statistical Tables. 

At this point will fitly come in the series of tables, which Were briefly 
described in the beginning of our report, and which have been so oft61i 
referred to in its progress. They will be found to possess, the cominit- 
tee believe, no little of interest and value to all who desire to study th^ft 
criminality of our State, the condition and working of our system of 
common jails, the sources of crime, and the administration of criminal 
justice in our commonwealth. 
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—Census of Prisoners in the County Jails for 1863. 
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Skewing Ihe social relations of the pritoners in jail at the time of 
inspection. ' 
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Albany 

Mi'^i'^oy 

Breomo 

Cattnraugna , . 

Cbpn«n^ .... 

-ColnmbiBi 

Det[L»T<i 

Cutubeia 

£ila 

XkcX 

Jnlton 

OeaeiBe 

areena 

XirlBgitan ■ .. 

Jdadiioa 

JUoDioe 

^DntEoinerj. - 
Kowfork.... 

Ooeidn 

£^ge.:::::: 

Qnsaiu 

Eichmond..!.' 

HoakUnd 

BohenBotadj.. 
Bohohwi. .... 

Sohujler 

£en»a 

Stenbeu 

Suffolk 

■Warren 

Wfljne 

WjoMing..;: 
YtttBS 

Aggrogttts 



Cliaton, Franklin, Jaffaiion, St. LawTeDoa, fiaratofa, Clatar and Wulilii(ton, ] 
not intorrogatBd * . ' ■ 

Corlliind, Hamilton, Lswia, Orleani, PntDan and SoIliTan, no priuiun. 
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TABLE 6, Shouiing the educational rtlations of the prisoners in 
jail at the time of inspection. 
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TABLES, 

Showing the race, nativity, industrial relations, and mgetafprit»ntr» 
in jail at the time of inspection. 



CutlarsngJi. . 

C»J"8» 

Cbantstiqiift. . 



Dalamri . 
DDteh«« . 
Erie 



Kinf. 



t^rk,..! 



Ooeidk 

OiiDndBgB 

Onlaria 

0«w»go 

Qnetdi" ".'.'.!!] 

Kenastlaar 

BiehmBad 

BodhlMid 

Scbenntadj .. 

Bcbohkri 

-Bahaybr 

.Srfolk.. !!!!'.' 
Ti«a.. 

Wtntehntar . . 

WjiHsmig 

Yktsi 



aiiikim.I>i 



^i 



S a |3 s 



..M« IS3I 1 SI |kJ 'iM t 



1 :l« ISO Mi M t* I SI 



THE COVNTT nOBORS. 



TABLE 9, 
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Showing the number of times the prisoners in jail at the time of 

inspection had been committed. 



• 

• 


Whole number 
interrogated. 


Committed 
onee. 


Committed 


1^ 
Committed 

three times. 


Committed fovr 
times. 


Committed . fire 
times. 


Committed six 
times or more. 


Albany 


32 

4 

13 

2 

6 

17 

28 

1 

11 
4 
4 
22 
2 
4 
2 
3 
2 

27 

5 

3 

15 

1 

155 

13 

16 

6 

10 

28 

13 

3 

15 

26 

13 

5 

5 

2 

5 

2 

3 

3 

. 6 

3 

3 

2 

^0 

3 

2 


16 
4 
7 
2 
5 
8 

13 
1 
4 
3 
4 

18 
2 
3 
1 
1 
2 

15 
3 
1 

11 

1 

129 

11 
7 
4 
5 

16 

10 
3 
8 

12 
7 
4 
5 
. 1 
3* 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 

16 
2 



7 

3 

1 
6 

10 


1 

4 



1 

2 



10 

1 
1 

4 

22 

6 
1 
2 
8 


2 
6 
4 


1 
1 


1 



4 
1 
•l 
1 
4 

2 


7 

1 



2 

^ 








' 





1 



1 
1 

2 

1 




3 
= 
1 

.0 



1 



1 










1 

2 


1 
1 







1 





. 




2 

1 



1 
1 

2 

1 















1 









1 
1 

1 









1 











1 
1 



1 

2 







b 











1 


T^^^"' ••••• ••• •. 





Sroome «.......•■.>.•■>•..«■■■•*>•••.... 





Cattaraiigufti 

OaT«sa 






T*/"*" •• •••• • 

vhantauQiia »..« •*. ....••.• 


1 


Chemiimr . ■•f««.....> 


1 


ChonaniNi ...•■.. ...... •... ...••• ........ 


X 

A 


Gslmnbuk w...... • 


2 


Delawaif e 





Dntohess. .•••••••«•• •••••* •••... .... »•«• 





SriCl ........a... ...a.. .......••* ........ 





Stoez ..* 





^nlfcon «••••» ««•««• «•«••••••••*•• .... «... 


J 


OeneflCA .................. ...... ........ 







^A'kimer ..... ...*•• >•*••• ...tf* ... . ■..• 





Klnn. .......... t .. n ^ t t * t . T t ^ r '-.... t t r . 


1 


JJviiiffsCon ...«•• ••••tf ••....«**• .♦»♦ ...t 


1 


Ifadiaon '. 


1 


^(onros ................................. 


A 


HoDtgomerj •••. 

KeWYork.; 



3 

















Ontario • 







1 


Oswetfto.'. •..•.••t«rt*t.i*t.tt'-*-t*»t.tt* 










OnAAiia . . «• .......... ........ 


8 




8 


B^hmomli ......•••• ...... ...... ........ 


2 







SilihAlieetAdV mmm» mm mm, . «a... ••• 










fiehnvler .................. ...... ........ 


' 1 







HcAnbAn A*«AS«*a*aAa*a«A«A*ftaa«« *••*«««« 










'Hndta. ....• •••• 










Warren. •.... 










Wfifltobftflter . ...... ............... .... .... 










YtkiM .•••••••• 











568 


382 


118 


23 


15 


9 


21 



GlintoDy Franklin, Jefferson, St. Lawrence^ Saratoga, Ulster and Washington, prisonerf 
sot interrogated. 
Cortland, Hamilton, Lewis, Orleans, Putnam and SoUiyan, no prisoners. 
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TABLE 1-1, 

Showing the population of the State in 1860 and the area in acres. 



Albany 

Allegany.... 

Broomo 

Cattaraugus . 

Cayuga 

Chautauqua. 
Chemung ... 
Chenango « . . 

Clinton 

Columbia . . . 
Ci^rtland.... 
I>elaware ... 
Dut4«hes8.... 
Brie 



Kwex 

Franklin.... 
Fulton. \.... 
(Hne«ee. . . . • 
On^en« ..... 
Hamilton . . . 
Herkimer . . , 
Jftt^mn.... 
Kln^ .•.•*. 

I««WI9 

Llving^lon . . 
MadiMn.... 
]llonr«» ....« 
]llMilfom«ry. 
New Yorkv. • 
NIaMra • ^ . « 

OMRia 

t>ao«idafa«.. 

Ontario 

t>raiig* 

Otleatt^«*%«« 
iVit^go .«««% 
OlMf« 

B«ii«»elaer « « 
K«^kla«4..« 



$1^ La«iwM«K 









lVflfe|«k:iiiif' 



'V^I^JtlM^ 



.POPULATION. 



White. 



Colored. 



112,978 
41,617 
36,442 
43,735 
55,316 
58,213 
26,345 
40,671 
45,607 
45,792 
26,278 
42,279 
62,390 

141,093 
23,091 
30,818 
23,977 
32,105 
51,111 
3,019 
40,309 I 
69,611 i 

2T4,1»3 i 
3S,Ml I 
39.362 
43,160 : 

100,0S1 '■ 
30.509 

801. OSS 
49,S$2 ' 

104.503 * 
90.131 
43.934 
61. 7W 
SS.5W 
T5.633 
«»>»50 
IS.Sl* 

«.50T 

^S33 

».«$$ 

$:.*» 
4:.^t 

34a;:i 

:»Mi«^ 



938 
264 
464 
151 
451 
205 
572 
263 
128 

1,380 

16 

186 

2,051 

878 

123 

19 

185 

84 

819 

3 

251 

209 

4,999 
39 
184 
300 
567 
35T 
12,574 
517 
638 
555 

6$a 

3.112 
131 > 
325 ' 
207 I 
1S3 I 

3.s$T ; 

1.65$ i 

6»l 
241 
4^ 
ItM 
2C3 






Total. 



Area in acreft. 



113,916 
41,881 
35,906 
43,886 
55,767 
58,418 
26,917 
40,934 

•45,735 
47,172 
26,294 
42,465 
64,941 

141,971 
28,214 
30,837 
24,162 
32,189 
31,930 
3,020 
40,560 
69,820 

279>122 
23,580 
39,546 
43,460 i 

100^648 \ 
30,866 : 

813,663 
50,399 > 

165,201 I 
90.686 
44,563; 
63»812 ( 

S^,717 ; 

T5,W8; 

SO,UT 

14,662 I 

ST.3»l , 

dS.325 ' 

35.492 ' 

2:.39>2 

S3.6ST 

61,729 

19,999 

»l.46» 

l^.S4« 

^ISS 

4SC259 

3I.«i» 
2t.4M 

era* 

3!I.«^ 



325,590 
758,380 
429,828 
801,261 
415,823 
650,620 
248,071 
545,279 
622,990 
399,500 
320,000 
933,500 
489,700 
614,171 
1,138,500 
977,053 
320,500 
315,557 
387,716 
772,840 
877,006 
733,126 
48,806 
743,900 
378,991^ 
389,648 
391,028 
228,000 
13,920 
313,409 
736,164 
461,420 « 
395,107 
486,506 
258,154 
595,294 
609,168 
138,306 
253,106 



116,566 

1,738,566 

511,< 

115,( 



266,551 
197,614 



592.319 
3131566 



r»1.566 
5iSM66 
516.566 



»I7,456 



3k$):^.irt» 6:^:^ 3;j»isS» 



iqi 01 aaiaq oiinj 
im'pBJinisiqTiQU 



Blidnd JO joqianfj 



qtilnd JO jeqiaD(i 



■HUB JO aSumaaiaj 



■B[Oi>ltOB OTl 

qnJaqjuiiqansi 
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TABLE 13, 
hunting the sfatislics of pauperism for 1863, 



. g^S. 



1,008 

2,se& 
lOjfiya 



a,3Du 

2,050 

4, 3 as 

11,61& 



xasm. Ho. 62. J 
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TABLE U.— Exhibiting the statisHcs of^e liquor traffic for li63. 




Albany 

Allegany 

Broom« 

Oattarangus.... 

Cayuga 

Ghantaaqna . . . . 

Ohemnng 

Chenango 

Clint6n 

Colnmbia 

Cortland 

Delaware 

Dntchess 

Bri 

Swez 

Franklin 

pulton 

Genesee 

Greene 

Hamilton 

Herkimer 

Jefferson 

Kings 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Madison 

Monroe 

Montgomery. . . . 

New York 

Niagara 

Oneida 

Onondaga 

Ontario 

Orange 

Orleans 

Oswego 

Otsego 

. Putnam ......... 

Queens 

Rensselaer . • • . . 

Kiohmond 

Bockland 

8t. Lawrence... 
Saratoga . . J • . . . 
Seheneotady . . • . 

Schoharie 

Sehuyler 

Seneea 

Steuben 

Suffolk 

SnUiran 

Tioga 

Tompkins 

Ulster 

Warren 

Washington .... 

Wayne 

Westchester . . « • 

Wyoming 

Tates 



Aggregates, 






1^045 

85 

75 

99 

116 

121 

150 

92 

' 91 

236 

39 

70 

282 

1,568 

65 

60 

58 

76 

96 

5 

93 

100 

2,141 

46 

105 

60 

539 

121 

7,786 

230 

865 

423 

66 

852 

87 

200 

134 

45 

416. 

560 

424 

101 

180 

180 

126 

83 

51 

86 

160 

113 

99 

69 

64 

382 

34 

K)5 

96 

447 

89 

55 



Is 



S%^ 



il 



21,242 



/ 



108 
489 
472 
443 
477 
482 
175 
442 
501 
186 
673 
867 
223 

90 
432 
513 
411 
422 
332, 
603 
436 
698 
130 
621 
375 
718 
179 
252 
104 
212 
286 
213 
665 
178 
330. 
375 
187 
307 
105 
162 

58 
217 
467 
308 
156 
409 
366 
324 
414 
367 
326 
413 
486 
199 
712 
339 
496 
218 
359 
366 



183 



« 

|l 



460 
43 
32 
46 
45 
45 
58 

•38 
46 
53 
14 
51 

157 
12 
20 
25 
26 
39 
60 

H 
39 

59 



60 

I . • . • 

190 

75 
227 

34 
230 
180 

30 
134 

31 
107 

17 

18 

11 

133 

1 

30 



138 
62 
60 
25 
28 
53 
15 
65 
31 
30 

101 
20 
50 
43 

152 

26 





1 
« « 

23 <s 

« QQ 

CQ 



79 
20 
14 
21 
14 
20 
12 
21 
32 
71 

2 
15 
48 
10 
21 
13 
20 
28 
25 


23 
40 



30 

129 
36 
98 
15 

100 

101 
22 
68 
19 
60 
18 
12 
24 

241 



12 



34 

42 

14 

2 

7 

34 

10 

21 

14 

10 

65 

10 

25 

32 

102 

13 





3,541|1,871 



'3'? 
• S 

S3 



506 
22 
29 
32 
57 
56 
80 
33 
13 

112 

23 

4 

77 

l,54t( 

24 

22 

12 

9 

11 

H 
31 

1 

1,989 



15 
5 

220 

10 

7,461 

181 
35 

142 
14 

150 
37 
83 
99 
15 

381 

186 

423 
59 



a I 






i ^ 



QQ 



8 

22 
9 
24 
51 
73 
88 
13 
24 
24 

216 

4 

30 

21 

193 
50 
55 



14,8774 



539 
63 
46 
67 
59 
65 

• 78 
124 

16 

66 
205 

22 

41 

38 

46 

67 

85 

H 

6? 

99 

152 



90 

55 

319 

111 

325 

49 

330 

281 

52 

202 

50 

167 

35 

30 

35 

374 

1 

42 



172 

104 
74 
27 
35 
87 
25 
86 
45 
40 

166 
30 
75 
75 

254 

39 





CQ 

9S 



$16,280 

1,920 

1,530 

2,040 

1,815 

1,971 

2,846 

1,770 

2,340 

3,720 

740 

981 

710 

6^5 

1,230 

1,080 

1,880 

2,040 

2,550 

105 

1,860 

4,060 

9,560 



$20^ 
1, 



900 
,700 



2,530 
1,951 
9,580 
3,330 

12,450 
2,590 
9,006 
8,430 
1,560 
6,060 
2,053 
6,220 
2,850 
900 
1,050 

12,000 

30 

1,260 



5,160 
3,120 
2,220 

810 
1,050 
2,6^2 

750 
2,610 
1,320 
1,360 
4,980 
2,050 
4,500 
2.210 
8,760 
1,170 



1,500 
1,980 
2,320 
2,420 
3,000 
1,840 
1,820 
4.720 
780 
1,400 

^,640 

31,360 
1,300 
1,200 
1,160 
1,520 

: 1,920 

100 

1,860 

2,000 

42,820 

920 

2,100 

1,200 

10,780 
2,420 
155,720 
4,600 
7,300 
8,460 
1,320 
7,040 
1,740 
4,000 
2,680 
900 
8,320 

11,200 
8,480 
2,020 
3,600 
3,600 
2,520 
1,660 
1,020 
1,720 
3,200 
2,260 
1,980 
1,380 
1,280 
7,640 
680 
2,100 
1,920 
8,940 
1,780 
1,100 



<S u 

Is 



$37,180 
3,629 
3,030 
4,020 

4,m 

4,390 
5,841 
3,610 
4^160 
8,44$ 
1,52$ 
2,38$ 
10,35t 
31,986 
2,53$ 
2,28$ 

6,$$$ 
5S»$8$ 

«9$ 
4»ttS$ 
8,1M 

20,86$ 

5,76$ 

168,17$ 

7,100 

16,80$ 

16,89$ 
1^88$ 

13*1$$ 
S,7$8 

1$«I2$ 
$,5$$ 
1,8$$ 
9,57$ 

28,2$$ 
8,511 
3^2$« 
3,$$0 

8,r$$ 

5,640 

2,770 
5,852 
3,$1$ 
4,M 

J,7$$ 
1,$4$ 

2,78$ 
6,70$ 
4,18$ 
17,70$ 
2,95$ 
1,10$ 



5,947i $195,734'$^4,8401$20,5r4 
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^cHhiiing the slahstics of the churches according to c 
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ISO/ 1850. 



Braome 

Cpiipi 



Uwmun 



Vrkahlin 



OnWrio... 
'Or*DEe. .. 

(Wega... 

Pocmam.. 



Jtookli 




Ulitet 

5»rrea 

■ir«yn8 

Wntchailer .. 
IFyoining ... • 



k 



20,470 
32,800 
30,383 



38,005 
30,670 
20,600 



30.W0 


162,215 






iO,«0 


172,900 


U,2U 


121,400 


27,175 


221,130 


20,BT5 


79,060 






4&,872 


485,300 


SB,HTi) 


682, 00& 


15,300 


8B,aoo 


8,060 


43,400 


11,»50 


60,360 


ai!,fiSI> 


107,300 


25,S5a 


133, BSO 


390 


1,500 




102,660 


43,342 


230.300 




1,430,800 


10,850 


35,150 


30,040 


100,900 


35,236 


157,150 


50, 123 


474,850 


29,5B0 


144,000 


!14,BBS 


9,081,700 






61, 6« 


329,080 






42,7TB 


208,600 


42,665 


334,500 


18,760 


106,300 


27,705 


146,440 


43,366 


192,700 


9,100 


62,750 






2B,200 


158,450 


12,500 


150,600 



m Chomang, Cajnga [Lad Tiogd, bIdcs 1 



131,120 
201,560 
44,850 
71,41S 
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TABLE 16. — Exhibiting the statittics of insanity and idiocy^ accord- 

ing to the census of 1850. 



Albany • 

Allegany 

Broome •.•• •«••••••>••• 

Oaitaradgus ■ • . . ^ • 

2fy"«* 

Chautauqua . . '. 

Chemung 

Chenango -. .^ 

Clinton *. .» ' 

Columbia 

Cortland ^ 

Delaware 

DutefaeM 

]8rie : 

Bssez • 

I^anklin 

iSilton 

(Genesee ■••• 

Greene • 

Hamilton 

Herkimer - 

Jefferson • • •• • 

Sings 

LeWis • 

Liyingston •»»*• 

Madison. 

Monroe **• 

Moi\tgbmery ^ 

Kew York ; 

Kiagara 

Oneida ..- 

Onondaga 

Ontario *. 

Orange •• • •• ••• 

Orleans.. ...'• * 

Oswego 

Otsego * 

Putnam 

(Queens 

Rensselaer t 

Richmond 

Roeklaiid. * • 

St. Lawrence 

Saratoga 

Schenectady 

Schoharie * • . 

Sehuyler * 

Seneca ' .....•..*. 

Steuben » 

Suffolk 

SitlliTan 

l7ioga 

Tompkins » . . . . 

Ulster 

Warren • 

Washington 

Wayne 

Westchester 

Wyoming 

Yates • • • • . 



Aggregates. 



INSANITY. 



IDIOCT. 



Men. 



17 

4 

14 

16 

15 

10 

5 

12 

7 

8 

12 

12 

22 

31 

7 

7 

7 

13 

14 

1 

19 

24 

6 

8 

7 

19 

20 

6 

284 

8 

260 

5 

•12 

25 

1 

15 

30 

3 

23 

18 

7 

4 

15 

16 

4 

5 

4 

7 

7 

10 

4 

3 

11 

6 

7 

25 

12 

81 

5 

6 



Women. 



29 
16 
18 
16 
24 
11 

6 
22 
11 
26 
13 
17 
21 
85 

8 
10 
13 
17 
13 



1,215 



18 
38 
10 
13 

7 

24 
86 

8 

871 

17 

, 267 

' 17 

14 

17 

9 
26 
24 

2 
23 
24 

5 

3 

24 
19 

4 

2 

6 
12 
21 
W 

7 

13 
17 
17 

3 

19 
10 
25 
16 

7 

1,527 



Total. 



46 
20 
82 
81 
39 
21 
11 
34 
18 
34 
25 
29 
43 
66 
15 
17 
20 
30 
27 

1 
37 
62 
16 
21 
14 
43 
56 
14 
655 
25 
50T 
22 
26 
42 
10 
41 
54 

5 
4ft 
42 
12 

7 
39 
35 

8 

7 

10 
19 
28 
26 
11 
16 
28 
23 
10 
44 
22 
56 
21 
13 

2,742 



Men. 



28 
20 
13 
18 
20 
21 

8 
'24 
16 
17 
17 
14 

9 

27 
13 
10 

8. 
17 
14 

2 

17 

> 38 

14 

21 

7 
. 22 
17 
12 
27 
10 
27 
29 
16 
20 

4 
47 
81 

8 

5 
18 
. 1 

6 
25 
24 
10 
.13 
14 
13 
17 

9 
11 
10 
24 
11 

8 
25 
22 
23 
18 
12 

1,002 



Women. 



Total. 



18 
26 
21 

8 
25 
17 

8 
22 
12 
11 
17 
11 

8 
16 

8 
10 
12 
18 
13 

2 
19 
28 
13 
15 

6 
19 
IS 

9 
25 
14 
29 
11 
16 
16 

. r 

X5 

29 

5 

8 

14 
1 

10 

26 

19 

6 

6 

10 

5 

12 

4 

9 

8 

19 

17 

4 

19 

14 

18 

12 

11 

810 



46 
46 
85 
26 
4S 
88 
U 
46 
28 
28 
84 
25 
IT 
48 
21 
20 
20 
85 
. 27 
4 
86 
M 
ST 
88 

a 

8» 

21 
6f 
M 
68 

40 
82 
88 

11 
62 
68 

18 
• 
82 
S 
18 
51 
48 
18 
19 
24 
18 
29 
18 
20 
13 
48 
28 
12 
U 
88 
41 
80 
28 

1,812 
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The report on coanty jaiU, as announced by the committee at the out- 
set, v!a.e to cousiet of two parts ; the one general, cavering wbat is 
common to all, and the other special, being devoted to a detail of what 
is peculiar to each. We now come to the second, or 

SPECIAL DIVISION. 
Both tlie labor of the committee and the patience of the reader will 
bft, in no alight degree, relieved ia thia department of the report by tjie 
statcn-.cnte and details presented in the preceding division. Everything' 
may be omitted here relating to the census of priaonere; the commit- 
menta; the expenses of tbe jails; the social, educational, moral, roll- 
gioua, and induatrial relations of the inmates; their nativity, ages, and 
nurnBer of tinres committed; tbe steps taken for the formation of local 
committees; the aourcea uf crime; and the administration of criminal 
justice. AH these points are sufficiently elucidated, either in tbe text 
or the tables embraced in and constituting tbe first or general divisioD pf 
the report, and each may be readily ascertained by referring to the ap- 
propriate table or section. Thia will enable us greatly to compress and 
shorten our atatements relative to individual jails, and will save the 
time and relieve tbe patience of the reader, as well as abridge the labor 
of the committee. In presenting onr . report, we shall not pursue the 
chronological order in, which the jails were visited, but adopt, as more 
convenient for reference, the alphabetical arrangemement of the coun' 
ties. 

1. Albany Cohntt. 
Structure and Condition of the Building at Albany. — These remain the 
same as described in tbe last report, except that the stable mentioned 
therein as only three feet from the jail wall and windows has been re- 
moved, which greatly improves tbe light, air, comfort and security of 
the prison. The ventilation, however, is wretched. The odor of tiie 
nigbt tubs is disagreeably perceptible in the cells at all times; aod 
when, as ia sometimes tbe case, three men are locked up in one of those 
cramped apartments, the atench in the morning is. horrible. 

The Jail, Buildings at Cohoes and West Troy. — That at Cohoes is of 
brick, built in 1855. It ia 13 feet by 39, and has three cells 4^ by 10 
feet, with a height of 8 feet. The cells are merely cribs made of joist, 
with spaces of about three inches between them. There is a jail oEBce 
in front, and a large Common room in the rear. The West Troy jail is 
also a brick structure, erected in 1860, and ia 24 feet by 96. It has 
seven cells, which are but cribs like those of Cohoes, 6 feet square and 
1 feet high. There are, beaidea, two large cclla, each 14 feet square. 
It has a jailor'a office in front, and a large common room, or hall; in the 

. jtear, where both sexes herd together indiscriminately. 

' ' Security. — There have been no escapes from the Albany jail since ihe 
jtnesent sheriff has been in office; but for this the county is indebted to 



A 
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ik%e vigilance of the jailor, and not to the security of the building. The 
large exterior windowB are protected by only a single grating of soft 
-irou, which could be easily cut in an hour; and the exterior wall could 
be dug through in two hours. Owing to the facility with which this 
could be effected, the eight cells adjoining the north wall wore not used 
nntil the present year. This north wall is now protected by boiler iron, 
\rhich greatly increases its security. There are openings in the jailor's 
office through wliich the prison can be inspected from the outeide at any 
moment either day or night, and a watchman remains all night in the 
corridor, It is this fact, in connection with the facility of inspection 
afforded by the peep holes, which enables the authorities to keep their 
prisoners within the walla of the jail. In the absence of these sources 
of security, an expert burglar would experience few mure obstacles to his 
escape than he would find in a common barn. The jailor himself would 
be much more secure if a grated hemisphere were inserted in the en- 
trance dooi, BO that he could command a full view on either side 
before opening it; and also if the door were provided with a seU'-fasten- 
ing arrangement. 

Two persons broke through the Cohoes jail during the past year, both 
of whom were retaken. They cut through the ceiling of the jail into a 
mason's lodge roora adjoining, and let themselves down to the grgiund 
by the tin waterspouts. There is nothing in the construction of this jail, 
or that at West Troy, to restrain any prisoner who desired to escape. 

Smploymenl. — The prisoners have no regular emphjyment, but they da 
the cleauing and other chores about the jail. 

Mean* of Intellectual UuUure. — There is no library belonging to the 
jail, nor are the prisoners ever furnished with books or papers. No 
. fiecular instruction of anj kind is ever imparted to them. 
I Means <f Religious CuUure. — The American Messengers, sent by the 
, jlfisociation, are received at the Albany jail and distributed, the sheriff 
( said, to the prisoners; but none of the prisoners who were interrogated by 
. ^ua, had ever seen any of them, and the chaplain informed us that he had 
never seen a single copy in the jail. The jail at Albany has been sup- 
■ plied with a Bible for each cell, but we found only two copies at the 
, time of our visit, which were much worn and mutilated. We saw no 
, Bibles in the jails, either at Cohoes or West Troy. The Rev. John Miles, 
. under an appointment by the board of supervisors, holds the position of 
, ohaplaiji at the Albany jail. He preaches to the mala prisoners, every 
, Sabbath morning, in the corridor of the prison; but cannot assemble the 
: womeu for want of suitable accommodations. 

Frequently, between the last prayer and the benediction, Mr. Miles 

puts some questions to the prisoners. For instance, at a survioe which 

occurred during the progress of our examinations, he said to them : 

- " Boys, be honest ; how many of you ever attended Sunday School ?" 

Twelve raised their bands affirmatively, the whole number present being 
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twenty-five. He tben Haid ; " Be honest ajrai" ; liow many tif you hava 
never drUTik rum ?" But two miaed their hands, one a jwing lad, the 
Other a man. The man afterwards said that he replied truly to the 
question in the form in which it was put. He had never drunk rom, 
but was in the constant habit of using whiskey. Nest ho asked : "How 
many of you have been church menihers ?" Four reepondcd affirma- 
tively; two of them wept. The prison population is very fluctuating. 
.About two-thirds of the audience are new every Sabbath. The coort of 
Special sessions ia held every Tuesday, when those who are imprisoned 
for minor ofFenaea are disposed of in some way, so that they do net 
return to jail again, being either bailed, discharged, or sent to the Pen- 
itentiary. In consequence of these frequent chang'ea, the results of tbe 
spiritual labors of the chaplain cannot readily be traced. He, however, 
Bays that he is often bailed by men in the streets, who come up to him 
and thank htm-for the good advice lie has given them, and exprem the 
hope that they will behave better in future, and never get back into JAil 
again. The general behavior of the prisoners during service is qafet 
and respectful ; but sometimeH a man will whistle or try to intcrrnpt 
by talking or otlier noise. This, however, does not often happen, and' 
is against the puhlii feeling in the jail. Most of the prisoners appeu 
to enjoy the religious service. • There is no religious instruction of any 
kind given at the jail in Cohoes or West Troy. There are no laymen in 
Albany, who are in the habit of visiting the jail to aid or supplement 
the labors of the chaplain. If a few pioue ladies could bo induced to 
visit the women confined in the jaH every Sunday, much good might be 
effected. 

The Prison Dietary.^—Tbe prisoners are allowed but two mtala a day, 
y\z., breakfast at half past 1 o'clock, and dinner at 12 o'clock, which 
are always eaten while locked up in their cells. The breakfast consists 
of bread and rye coflee ; the dinner of bread and fresh meat miule iiito 
soup. The population of the jail cbangea so rapidly that no evil efl^ct 
of this diet is observed, but the fo-w who remain for longer periods 
must,. we think, suffer during the long interval between 12 at noon and 
half past 7 in the morning, and especially for want of vegetables, which 
are never given here. A regular prison diet should not be leSs than 
1 lb. of bi^ad, J lb. of meat, and 1 lb. of vegetables, which should be 
varied with salt fish occasionally and a change of vegetables. The diet 
of this jail would be improved by a snpper of mnteh and molasses at 6 
o'clock. Some of these changes were snggesled'to the sheriff', wlio was 
not unwilling to make them, but said that the conntybad never pto- 
vided any convenience for cookery, and that the weekly aliowonoe for 
board was so email that he could hardly save himself. 

Sanitary Oondilion. — The health of the prisoncvB was good at the date 
of inspection. But one death had occiired during the yeai-, which -wna 
caused by delirium tremens, and' toc^ place within un hoar after tho 
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l^soner entered the jaiL This frightful maladj aad the sercral forma 
^^~f Tenereal diaeaae are almost ihe only aerious ailments which prevail 

ft the JB-ii, and bath of theae aj-e very common. There are occaelonal 

jeeaeeB of the dilative orgaus, but .they are infrequent, slight, and 
jield readily ^to treatment. 

. f^ Cieanliness. — An abundant supply of water ia introduced into the ' 
^bany jail from the city water works for drinking, washing, and clean- 
iii-poses. The tubo througli which tlio contonta of the night tuba 
^e conveyed is washed by a etream of water, which runs night and 
Hnj. There are large square basins under the cocks from the hydrant 
J^pea for washing the person, and a hose for cleansing the floor. Tlie 
[prisoners, however, arc left entirely to Iheir own option about washing ; 
£^ they are not inclined to do so, there is no compulsion. Soap is fur- 
l^hed ; but neitlicr towels nor razors arei provided, nor are there any 
^pliances for bathing. The night tuba arc emptied daily, and the jate*' 
l^orof the jail is kept in an admirably clean condition. The priaoners 
pnerally remain so thort a time iu the jail that their clothes are not 
^ashad at all. Those who have friends outside, and who remain for any 
'l^jj^lii of time, have their clothes washed by them ; otliere have thoir 
^^irthes washed in the jail, but at irregular intervals. The bed clothea,, 
tl^tucli consist only of blankets, were reported to us ' as washed 
V^ekly., Priaoners can have other bed clothes, if they or their friends 
j^rnish them. Similar statements may bo made respecting the Jail at 
^est Troy and Oohoes, except that there the prisoners' clothes are never 
V^fihed, in place of being rarely washed aa at Albany. Neitlier of the 
Btinor jails is kept in as clean a state as the principal one of the county. 
.^.iftjAiinj. — In neitlier of the jails ie there any deficiency of sunlight ia 

^ daytime; and all are fiu'uished with gas, which is kept burning 
fliroughout the night at Albany and West Troy, but at Cohocs only 
Ijfhen a timid woman or boy is confiued there alone. 

, £kating. — The Albany jail is heated by two largo coal stoves; the' 
r two by one eacli, which 'the comraittoo would judge to be inauf- 
ficieat to keep the prisoners warm in very cold weather. 

,, Digc^ine. — No punishments of any kind are ever Inflicted at Ouhoes. 

•ooking in the cells and chaining are resorted to at Albany and West, 

!roy for refractory prisoners; the Jatter mode of punishment being ael- 
^cup employed, as the former is, in most cases, found sufficient. 
-;. Sudden Illness. — A watchman remains in the jail during the sight at 
Albany. At West Troy, the turnkey sleeps in a room separated from 
the jail jDiily by a wooden grating. At Cohoes, the turnkey, when he 
lodges at the jail, can he.ar tliecall of any prisoner needing his aid; but 
^ does not always sleep there, and whenever he does not, there ia no 
(^ who is within sound of the priaoners who conld bring relief in caaB 
ft man. was taken suddenly ilL A man might die before help could be 
obtained. 



Separation of .the Sexet. — The sexes are perfectly separated at the Al- 
bany jail; but at CohoGB and West Troy they are mixed together indis^ 
criininately, without any preteni^e of separation. This is so obvious an 
impropriety, and so disgraceful to the county, that no comment is 
required, 

Classificalion of the Prinoners. — At Albany, debtors are confined in a 
separate room; in other respects there is no classification attempted, nor 
coold any be made with the present architectural arrangements. In the 
other jails there is not the shadow of classification. 

Insanity, — Four cases of insane vagrants have been sent to the JU« ' 
bany jail during the year, which were transferred to the county insane 
asylum. One insane person was lodged in the jail for safe keeping, who 
was in like manner transferred to the county asylum. One at West 
Troy, also committed for safe keeping, was transferred to-the asylum at 
Brattleboro, Vt. No cases of insanity have arisen within the jail. 

General Remarks. — It is the opinion of this committee that the jail 
system of Albany is susceptible of great improvement. It can hardly 
be necessary that there should be two jails in one and the same towB, 
as is now the case in the town of Watorvliet, the villages of West Ttoy 
and CohMS being in easy communication by way of the horse railroad, 
on which the cars run every half hour. One substantial jail in either 
place would be sufficient for the necessities of both. The existing jails 
are both inadequate for the safe confinement of prisoners. Neither of 
them is under the control of the sheriff. The keepers are appointed by 
the trustees of the respective villages, and not by the sheriff. In point 
of fact, the jailors seem to have little responsibility to anybody. These 
jails are established under a special act, and it seems to the committee 
that the wisest thing the Legislature could do would be either to annul ^ 
the said law, or to enact very material amendments. 

The jail is quite inadequate to the purposes for which it was intended. 
The accommodations for the jailor are altogether insufficient, consisting 
only of two small rooms, and one dark bedroom ; and these so situated 
relatively to the prisoners' ward, that his family cannot avoid hearing 
much foul and disgusting conversation. The prison itself is much too 
contracted in its dimensions for the proper confinement of prisoners; 
nor is it well situated. The citizens of Albany owe it to themselves to 
provide a new and improved jail with as little delay as possible. We 
are further of the opinion that a deputy jailor is necessary for the proper 
care and safe keeping of the prisoners confined in this jail. 

2. Allegany County. 
This is a half-shire county, having a court-house and jail at Angelica 
land Phillipsville, There is a new jail at the latter place, but no prison- 
ers are ever kept' in it. Why this is so, this committee were unable to 



Prison Building. — Erected in 1849. It is of wood, two stories high. 
The walls are of oak timber, lined with plank, and are 23 inches in 
thickness. The floor is of solid timber. There are sis cells in the lower 
story, each four feet by seven, and nine feet high. In the second story 
there are four cells of somewhat larger dimenaions. The bedsteads are of 
wood, with a straw bed and hair mattrass. The doors of the cells are fast- 
ened by padlocks. The yard is surrounded by a fence 14 feet high. 
' Security. — There have boon no escapes during the past year, but they 
have been frequent iii times past, by cutting through' the wall. The 
padlocks may also be very easily picked. 

Emplotpnenl. — The jliriaoners have none whatever, and in the absence 
of it, they amuse themselves by playing cards. 

Intellectual Culture. — There is no library in the prison. The jailor's 
mother, who seemed kindly disposed, and willing to exert herself for the 
comfort and reformation of the prisoners, has frequently loaned them her 
dwn books, but they have often been returned to her in a marred and 
disfigured condition. The county papers are supplied to the inmates 
by the sheriff. No secular instruction is imparted to them, 
■i Religious Inalruction. — The minister of the Presbyterian church has 
Heretofore supplied the prison with Bibles ; but has now gone away, 
tad his successor has not yet assumed the labor. Little or nothing, be- 
yond providing Bibles, seems to have been done for the religious iustruo 
"tion and improvement of tfie prisoners. 

27ie Prison Dietary — Three meala a day in summer. Breakfast, wheat 
.Inread and butter, and pea coffee. Dinner, meat and potatoes, with bread 
ind butter. Supper, mush and milk. la winter the third meal is 
omitted. 

I Sanitary Condition.— The health of the prisoners was good at the date 
of inspection. The location of the prison is healthy. There is a total 
Want of ventilation. In 1856, several cases of typhoid fever were de- 
veloped within the jail, when it did not prevail outside. No death oc- 
lonrred during the year, and only one case of delirium tremens. Several 
cases of venereal disease were treated, which is more common here than 
•any other. There is an occasional case of disordered bowels ; but, on 
;the whole, the prison is very healthy, the prisoners being, it is said, in 
iS better state of health when discharged than they are when committed. 
'. Cleanliness. — Water for drinking and washing is carried into the jail 
an pails. There are no conveniences for washing. Prisoners are re- 
quired to wash their faces and bauds daily. Soap and towels are fur- 
nished, but not combs. There are no means of bathing. The clothes of 
the prisoners are washed once a week, the bedding once a fortnight, the 
, ticks and quilts once a year. The cells are not whitewashed as often as 
they should be. Bed-bugs ab<5und, the cracks between the planks afibrd- 
.ing them a secure harbor. 

Lighting^ — There are throe outside windows in each corridor, six feet 
by two feet, Kerosene lamps are kept burning until nioo o'clock, P.M. 



Eeaiing, — ^There are four rooms in the prison, and one wood Btove^ is 
placed in each. 

• Discipixne, — ^Locking in these cells is the only punishment used ; no 
moral means are employed to secure discipline. 

Sudden Illness at Night, — The keeper sleeps contiguous. to the prisoi^, 
and can hear any noise in the jail readily. 

Separation of the Seases. — They cannot see each other, but can converse 
as much as they please. 

Classification of FrisoTt^rs,-^!^ one is attempted. 

3. Broome County. 

Prison Building, — Erected in 1858 — stone structure— very substan- 
tial. Besides the jail proper, there is a good and convenient house for 
the jailor. It has a transverse corridor, which is separated from the 
two side corridors by strong grated iron doors, so that there are in fact 
two prisons. Each of these corridors contains two tiers of five cells 
each. There are, therefore, twenty cells in all, 44 ^^et by 7 J feet, and 
%^ feet high. Each cell is furnished with an iron swing bedstead, and 
has a ring and chain fastened to the wall, where unruly prisoners can 
be secured. There is a covered night tub in each cell, which is emptied 
daily. x 

Security. — ^This prison is, on the whole, very secure. There havi? 
been no escapes this year, nor have there been any heretofore, except 
from the carelessness of the turnkey. The floor and ceiling are of very., 
heavy flagging stones. The cell doors are each fastened with a strong; 
bolt secured by a padlock, and in addition the cells are all fastened by 
a bolt shot from the outside on the Sing Sing plan. The gratings of tbie 
exterior windows are of thick cast iron and very solid. Each side cor- 
ridor has a strong grated door, and the main corridor has two, the inner, 
one being of grated iron secured by three padlocks, the outer of boiler, 
iron secured by a bolt and one padlock. One attempt has been made to 
break jail the past year. The prisoners crowded around the jailor when 
he went to lock up for the night, and threw cayenne pepper into his, 
eyes, but they did not fully succeed in blinding him, and as he iivas, 
armed with a dirk and a revolver, he finally succeeded in fastening thepa 
into the cells, and no one escaped. 

JSmptoyment.-^}^ one whatever, of any kind. 

JnteUectual Cylture, — There is no library attached to the prison, and 
no secular instruction is given. The sheriff gives the prisoners the 
newspapers from his office, when he is done with them. These they read 
with avidity, and it is'all the mental pabulum with which they arepro^^ 
vided. - 

Religious Instruction, — ^The county supplies a Bible to each cell, ap^? 
none of them have ever been either stoleii or torn. There is no JP|rea^ \ 

• . .. . v..f 
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Eg. Benevolent individuals have called twice ^ucin^ the year and 
vcn tracts to the prisoners. 
The Dietary. — Breakfast: bread and butter, with meat and potatoes. 
nner: same as hteakfaat. Supper: bread and butier with the addi- 
■tion, sometimes, of cake or rice or Indian pudding. If the prieonerB 
:fTirni8h tea or coffee, the jailor prepares it for t'iem. 

Samtary Goiidition. — The health of the prisoners was good at the date 
«Df inspection. The diseases most commoti art; the Venereal and deliriuU 
'Cremens. There have been no deaths in the prhjon for five years. The 
^ihyaician infurmed.us that he had never known any diseajio to be de<- 
"veloped within the prison, which is Dot equally prevalent outside. Pria- 
oners generally gain flesh, and come out in a better condition of health 
than they went in. There is no ventilation in tlie cells; the yard is sar- 

ICounded by a board fence 18 feet high; and there is an open vault in 
Hio same where the ordure of the prison is emptied. The gratings are 
^wtj thiclc on the exterior windows, and hence, little sunlight enters. 
She confined air of the yard, tlie emanations from the cesa-pnol, the 
Tant of sunlight and th^abaencc of ventilation in the cells, would seem 
lb be circumstances theoretically adverse to health; but the facts, as 
rfcpOrted to us, arc as above stated. 

'' CTam/i«esH. — Water is carried iDto_ the jail, Jn pails, three tiraesa 

I day. There ore no coiweniencea for washing. If priermers corne ia 

^■il^i^sted with vermin, they are thoroughly washed; but afterwards, they 

^■hre allowed to wash, or not, as they please. The sheriS' provides soap, 

^H&t bis own espense," but not combs. The county furnishes towels. There 

^^fee no means of bathing. A razor is furuiahed to the prisoners, and tliey 

ebftve each other. The prisoners' pei'sonal clothing is washed once & 

Wttek; also, their shoots and pillow coses; their blankets, once in four 

Ve^ks. The cells are not whitewashed as often as they should.be to 

IcBep them street. This should be done by the prisoners, at least, oaoa 

Itu-fonr weeks, and all the interior walls as often as four times a y*.r. 

(Lighting. — There are two windows in each side corridor, biit they ara 
ifeyered with very thick cast iron gratings, which esclfide the light, and 
'tlie corridors are wrapped in a sort of twilight even at noonday. The 
Jfrifloners can hardly read in the cells. No light is ever allowed at night 
within tiie jail. 

Heating. — Each corridor is furnished with a coal stove, and there is a 
Btovo in each of the three rooms devoted to females, 

»I}i»yipline. — No punishments whatever are used. No moral means 
Se employed to preserve order. 
^ Budden Illness. — The jailor -always leaves the door of one cell un- 
kcjk«d at night, tlie inmate of which can easily communicate with him 
,ia case any of the men are taken sicfe. Whenever this has occurred, 
prompt relief has always been affoided, 
[Ass em.. No, 62.] 
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Si'paration of the SSxes. — Thie is preserved here most admirably. The 
cells for the women are in the jailor's house; hence they can never Bee, 
or communicate with the male prisoners, in any way. The cells in the 
Teniate ward are clean and in excellent order. 

Otosirteah'on— When male witnesses are committed, they are kept in 
one of the rooms appropriated to the women, though entirely separated 
from them. Sentenced men are confined in one corridor, and those un- 
tried in the otber; bnt this classification is quite insufficioDt; tlie hard- 
ened oflendcT is still in contact with the neophyte in crime, and the 
poison ia thus commuuicated without hindrance from the one to the other. 

Insanity. — An insane soldier, a deserter from the army, was committed 
to this jail during the year. He stiil remains in a state of mental alien- 
ation, but has been removed from the prison. 

i. Cattakauous County. 

Prison Building. — Erected in 1839. It is of stone, but much dilapi< 
dated, and needs to be replaced with a, new one. It is 40 feet square^ 
exclusive of the jailor's residence, which is in« front. There are eight 
cells; one, oi a large size, for debtors, sixteen feet by eight; the others, 
seven feet square and eight feet high, The cell doors are of oak, four 
inches thick, with an iron grating in the upper half. They are fastened 
with heavy bolts, secured by pacllocks. There is a window opening on 
the outside in each cell, two feet by one and a half, double grated. The 
corridor is thirty-six feet long by seven wide. 

Security. — There is a massiveness and much apparent strength about 
the jail, but it is quite illusory. The floor is a mass of solid timber, the 
walls are of stone two and a half feet in thickness, and the doors aie 
very ponderous. But prisoners have repeatedly dug out under tha 
founflation. The windows in their cells make it easy for them to pro- 
cure any kind of tools from confederates outside, and the soft irop 
gratftigs can be easily cut by any aid jail bird. No escapes have OCQUT- 
red during the past year. 

Employment. — The prisoners saw wood for the jail, and cIoaD and 
whitewash it, but have no other employment. 

Means of IiitellectucU Culture. — There is no library. One weekly paper 
is handed to the prisoners by the sheriff after ho has done with it. No 
secular instruction is imparted. 

Means of Religious CuUure. — There is one Dutch bible in the prison, 
but none in English, There ia no preaching, and no individnal effort for 
the welfare of the priaoners. 

Prison Dietary. — Breakfast, pork or beef, and potatoes, white broad, 
butter and coffee; dinner, same as breakfast; supper, broad and milk. 
In winter, only two meals a clay are given. 

Sanitary Oonditioii. — The health of the prisoners was good at the data 
of inspection. The jail is old, ill-constroctod for ventilation and cleanli- 
nesa, and almost impossible to keep clean; yet it is said by the prisonera 
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md jailor to be free from vermin. Typlioid fever formerly was rife ii 
Ihls jail, which evidently arose from the vault; but since that has been 
leaned and repaired, there has been no return of it. There has been no 
laseB of deliriurn tremens here for several years. Tlie venereal diseOBO 
il very common; Indeed, the physician eays he is rarely caUed to treat' 
aiy other. 

• Cleanliitesa.'—TUia jail has a dirty look, and such is its dilapidated 
tonditioQ that it cannot well be, kept otherwise. A new jail ia greatly 

tieeded. Water is carried into this jail in pails, and the prisoners ara 
Squired to wash daily. No soap, or combs, or razors are provided for 
ttie prisoners, but they are supplied with coarse towels. No means for 
battling. The prisoners' clothes and bedding are washed once a week. 
Lighting. — One window in tlie corridor and one in each cell. One 
lamp is kept burning in the prison until nine o'clock P. M. 

* Seating.' — ^The pnson is warmed by one wood stove. 
^^ IHtcipline. — ^I-ocking in the cells and shackles on the legs are the only 

Innishments indicted. No moral means used. 

' Budden JSn^s at Night. — The jailor's room la contiguous to the jail, 

indhecan reaijily hear any alarm at night. 

Separation of the Sexes. — The sexes cannot see each other, but cax 
Bonverse together freely. 

—None whatever. 



5, Cayuga Coumty. 

Prison Building. — This was fully described in the last report, and noj 

rterations have been made since. 
Efnptoyment. — The prisoners saw wood for the jail, and do the whitiS 
hashing; besides this they have no employment. 
;■ Means of Intellectuai Culture. — There is a library of about fifty t 
games belonging to the jail, the giftof one Of the churches of Auburn. 
The books are of a miscellaneous character, but the religious element, 
^ ia meet, predominates. They are loaned to such prisoners as desire 
^ read them. Considerable use is made of the library. Generally, fair 
^are may be said to be taken of the books loaned. The sheriff is in the 
ftabit of lending his newspapers to the prisoners. No secular instruction 
ii* K'ven. 

, Means of Religioue Instruction. — The jail is supplied with Bibles, bs 
^whether by the connty, or the benevolence of individuals, the comra 
said not learn. There is usually a religious service in the jail on Sab- 
bath morning, conducted by the stndents of the theological seminary. 
,ffhe venerable James S. Seymoar, president of the Auburn Bank, has 
^en for many years in the habit of visiting the prison every Sabbath, 
and laboring to promote the spiritual interests of the inmates. His 
irisits have been less frequent of late, owing to the increasing infirmities 
^ age. The committee cannot too strongly commend this noble e: 
Wf laborious self-denial in a cause which, however important, has fai) 
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attractions; nor can fhey with too great- earnestness urge tipon others^ 
to whom God inay give the oppottanity, the exhortation to " go and dd 
likewise." 

The Prison Dietary. — ^Two meals a day are furnished to the prisoners; 
'Breakfast nsually consists of meat (for the most part salt), potatoes^ 
wheat or corn bread, and pea coffee, sweetened with molasses and fl%* 
vored witt milk. Supper id at 3 R M., and/doilerifits of fresh meat And 
potatoes or baked beans, with bread ad tibitum. Beef soup is usually 
furnished twice a week, made with cabbage, onions, and otiier vegeta^ 
bles. About once a week, the Second meal is mush and milk, or mush 
and molaisses, if preferred. The prison fai*e is abundatit and good. 

Sanitary Condition.-^The health of the prisoners was good at the timd 
of inspection. Few diseases originate in the jail. TreMens and Vene- 
real are the most common. Nq^death bccqrred last year. 

Ventilation and Cleanliness, — ^There is no ventilation eicept tbrotigh 
the windows. Water, for drinking ijs carried into the jail in tin buck)ets. 
Rain water for washing is kept in a Ca^k over a sink. The cask has a 
fatpcet, and the J)risoner8 can wash whenever they please. They are 
required to wash every morning. Bar soap, combs, arid' towels are jro*- 
vided for the prisoners; but there is no bath tub n6r means for wasKing 
the entire person. A razor is provided for them^ with which they shave 
themselves once a week, or oftener if th^y desire j also abeaars^ for hair- 
cutting. Their underclothes are washed weekly. 

Lighting and Heating.-:— An abundance of sunlight enters through the 
windows in the daytime; but no light, exciept in. case of isiciknesff, is 
usually allowed the prisoners at night. Sometimes it is permitted in 
the women's wiard; especially as an occasfcnal reward for .good be- , 
havior. ' 

. The prison is heated by CoAl stovels, except the debtor's ward, where 
wood is used. We were told that it is made comfortable.Jh the coldest 
weather. 

Plscipline.— Sheriff Mead treats the prisoners kihdly, and reasons with 
and counsels thein> before proceeding to sterner measures: Mrs. Mea^ 
takes much interest in the female prisoners, often tatkis to them, and 
seeks, by kmdness and friendly advice, to draw them to a better life. 

Separation of the Sexes. — The female ward is directly over that of tHk 
males; biit the entrance to the former is not through the latter. The 
separation here is more complete than is usual in our jails. Neverth^ 
less, the women last winter burnt a hole through the floor, and passed 
notes down to the men. lUie hole, was soon discovered and closed lip. 

Cta^sificdtion, — ^There is none, pthei' t^an that of th6 s^xes. 

Insanity. — ^There was but one ihsiane person committed to the jail last 
year. This was a man supposed, at the time of his arrest, to be drunk. 
When found to be iiisane, he was sent to the asylum at TJtica.^ 

Sudden tUness at Night, — The turnkey's lodging roOm is so neat tt 
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e cells that a rap on the wall can be readily heard by him, A prisoner, 
^en aick in the nig;ht, has no difficnlty in makiug it kiion'n. 
. Security of the Jail. — In this respect, it is ahout up to the average of 
Bisons of its 'tilasa. No escapes have been effected during the past 
ifar, except by a deserter from the army. He accomplished his escape 
by means of a saw furnished him by his wife. He was not retaken. 
Other attempts were made, but were thwarted by the vigilance and 
energy of the sheriff and his turnkey, 

6. Chautauqua County. 
Prison Building.— Erected in 1836. It is of brick, 30 feet by 60. The 
ijlor'a reaideuce is in the front- part of the building. The jail has twelve 
ine cells, eight betow and four above. 

Socuriiy. — No escapes during the last year. Former escapes have 
iplished by digging thrc.ogh the floor. This jail is an nncom- 
inly secure one. 4 strong iron<uhe, in the form of an ordinary tun- 
il, is inserted through the wall of the jailor's bouse, which commands 
'^perfect view of each corridor, so that the jailor can see the premises 
jftud every movement that they make without being seen himself. The 
;^l)e also collects the sound, so tliat by applying the ear to it the con- 
xsation of prisoners, even when carried on in a low tone, can be dia- 
ictly heard. This arrangement, introduced into all of the jails .of the 
;ate, would add greatly to their security. 

^mployaient. — The prisoners ea,rned thirty dollars last year by work- 
ing on the road. They saw the wood, and clean and whitewash the jail. < 
No regular employment. 

■ Jntellectual Culture. — ^There is no library in the prison. Newspapers 
are given them, which are read with much interest. No secular instruc- 
tion is impart4;d. 

,Eeligious Culture. — The prisons are supplied with Bibles. Formerly 
they were much inclined to mutilate them, hut lately the jailor has at 
tended to the matter and prevented it. There is no preaching, aa^ no 
ndividual eJforts are put forth for their religious improvement. 
Prison Dietary. — Breakfast : Meat, potatoes, bread and gr^vy ; din- 
with the addition of other vegetables, and on Sundays 
irk and beans ; supper ; bread and cake. 

ilSanilary Condition. — The jail has an airy and healthy exposure ; but 
le cells arc so deficient in ventilation that a prisoner cannot be confined 
thorn for twenty-four hours consecutiyely without getting a head- 
The arrangements for emptying the night tnba are excellent, and 
"pb odor from them, is perceptible. One person died in the prison during 
L^e year of deliriuip tremens. His, death happened soon after his' com- 
mittal. Veneredl diseases are the most common complaints. 
*' I .C'teanlineie. — Water for drinking is carried into, the jail in pails. There 
K jb a pump ill the corridor, which brings in an abundant supply for wash- 
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iDg and cleaning. Tbero is a sink with tabs and wash bxains, giving 
ample conveniences for washing. The addition of a bathing tub would 
malce the arrangements for ablution complete. Soap, combs, towcla and 
razors aie provided .by the couuty. The priaanera shave themselves, or 
ono shaves another. The prisoners' clothes are washed once a week, as 
are also their sheets and pillow cases. The other bedding is washed 
once in three months. The jail is kept as clean as it well can be under 
'existing cirCTim stances ; but a change in its arrangements would Allow 
it to be kept cleaner with lesa labor than is now bestowed upon it. 
There arc no bed-bugs down stairs, hut there are eomeinthe upper prison- 
It is believed to be free from other vermin. 

Lighting. — Each corridor is lighted wfth three windows, secured by b 
single iron grating. The prisoners are not allowed lights at night. 

Heating. — By two wood stoves in the lower prison, and two in the 
upper. 

Discipline. — The punisliments are*locking in cells and half rniioaB. 
There are but few jails in the State where privation of food is used aa a 
means of prison discipline. We would recommend all jailors to adopt 
this as well as privation of bedding. Each jail ought also to havo a well, 
ventilated dark cell, in which to confine refractory prisoners. No taoral 
means are used to promote good discipline. 

Sudden Illness at night. — The jailor sleeps within sound of the prisou- 
ers, and can be easily aroused if they are sick. 

Separation of the Sexes. — They cannot see each other, but can converse 
together without hindrance. It is a sad mistake in onr jails that the 
isolation of the sexes is not complete. 

Clasnijication. — The sentenced persons are kept upon one aide of the 
jail, and the unsentedced on the other. Debtors and' witnesses are kept 
up stairs. But this is q^uite insufBcient. One boy of eleven years old 
was confined with old and hardened offenders, who would be erne to eradi- 
catf! any germs of good, which might exist in his mind. 

General Rciarks. — The Board of Supervisors of Chautauqua coun^ 
appear to take a greater interest in their jail than most of their brethren 
in other counties. They appoint a committee annually to make a thor^ 
ough inspection of it. The committee appointed by the last board speak 
of it in the following terms : 

" The Committee appointed to visit and examine the jail and the 
various apartments, report : 

' "That they have discharged the duty assigned them, and that th^ 
find it very cleanly and well ventilated, and much improved, both asie- 
gards the comforts and health of its inmates, as well as many improve- 
ments for comfort and convenience, together with the many safeguards 
to prevent further escapes, and that the improvements made seem to be 
of a thorough and important character, 

" Yonr committee would further state, that the prisoners seem happy 
and healthy and well cared for, by being provided with the comforts of 
a clean bed, and good, healthy, hearty food, which your committee can- 
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not too hi^hlyspe&k io praise of ; and wc point with prido to our jail, 
with its improvements for vontilutioii, flccuritj, and conveniences, toge- 
ther with its uniform cleanlineBs and its habitnal manner of feeding and 
lodging its iumatea, and that it will comparfi kigh'vfhb like institutions, 
and rank among the best in our country, and that too nitich pvaiae can- 
not be awarded to its gentlemanly keeper and his lady, for the faithful, 
faind and humane manner in which they have discharged the trust con- 
fided to them. Nov. 10, 1863." 

' We think the committee spedk rather more strongly than the facta 
will warrant respecting the excellence ot the ventilatiun, and the secur- 
ity of the jaiL An interior set of chilled iron bars for the windows, and 
heavy stone flagging for-the Soors would »till increase the strength of 
<«t; In other respects we concur in their commeudations. 

-^^.tiir . 7. Chbmdmg Codsty. 

Employment of Prisoners. — They have no employment except sawing 
wood for the prison, and whitewashing and cleaning it. By resolution 
of ttie Board of Supervisors, ail prisoners sentenced for over 90 days 

' «re sent to the Penitentiary at Rochester, where they are kept at hard 

'Hbor. 

' Means of Tnt^Uxtual Culture. — There is no library in the prison. The 

sheriff takes three daily papers, which he gives to the prisoners after 

he has done with them. No secular instruction is imparted. 

Means of Religious Culture. — There are three Bibles in the prison. 
There have been more, but the prisoners often destroy them, when they 
can do so without being discovered. Mr. Truman Facett, a Baptist 
layman, has preached to the prisoners during the year until within the 
last three months, when his health failed. His services were generally 

' iSHott, consisting of singing, a short prayer, the reading of a portion of 
8Criptiire,'and a plain familiar exposition of the same. The portion is 
selected with reference to the enforcement of the practical dntips of 
daily life. Mud) good has been effected by his labors among them. 

"The Baptist minister of the place, whose name we regret to find that 
'we have omitted to record, visits the jail occasionally, converses with 

.' the prisoners, and supplies them with tracts. No other persons visit 
the jail with reference to the spiritual interests of the inmates. 

Prison jDieiary.-^-T wo meals. Breakfast: Fresh meat or salt pork, 

' fjread, vegetables and coffee. Supper: Mush and milk, or mush and 

, molasses. Safficient rations are given in the morning for breakfast and 

- for lunch at noon. 

Sanitary Condition. — The jail physician informed ns that delirium 
tremens and the venereal are the most prevalent diseases. One case of 
measles occurred liere during the past year, but it did not spread any 

J fiirther. Like all other jails, this is very deficient in ventilation. There 

' waa a disagreeable odor in it, of course, but there waa less of this than 
in most jails, on account of the great cleanliness which prevails here. 
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No deaths hare occurred during the past year, nor any digoases, except 
occasional instancea of bowel com pi ui rite, which have yielded readUj 
to treatnieiit. The priaoners are uniformly in better conditiou when 
tbey are discharged thau when they are committed. 

Cleanliness. — The jail ia a model one in this respect. The floors, the 
walls', and the persons of the prisonera are very clean. The iutcrior 
walls are all whitewashed thrice a year, and the cella about once in two 
months. This work is performed by the prisonera readily and cbeerfirily. 
There is a hydrant within the jail, from which an unstinted supply of 
water is obtained. It can be heated readily when hot water ia wanted. 
The prisoners are thoi'ougbly washed from head to foot iu the presence 
of the jailor when firaC admitted, and if they are subaeqnently found to 
neglect their ablutions, they are compelled to perform them. Soap, 
combs, and crash towels, are provided In abundance by the county. 
There are no conveniences for biithing. Kazors are furnished, and the 
priaonera either shave themselves or one another. The priaonera' clothes 
are washed once a week ; their blankets once a fortnight ; and their 
bed ticks three times a year. 

Lighting and Beating. — The corridors are lighted by four windows, 
two on each side. The inmates, are allowed one candle in each cell, 
until 9 o'clock P. M. There arc also kerosene lamps in the corridor. 
The prison is healed by one large coal stove. 

Dincipline. — No punishments are inflicted here. A willing obedience 
IB generally rendered to the rales, which iu fact are framed in the inte- 
reat of the priaoners, and, not in the spirit of arbitrary restraint. 

Sudden Illness al Night. — The jailor slcepa within hearing of the pris- 
oners, and can be easily aroused by any noiae in the cells. 

Separaiion of Ike Seirea. — This is perfect. They can neither eee nor 
converse with each other. The female ward ia in the houae occupied by 
the jailor, and not in the prison proper. 

Classification. — There ia none ; all are herded together. 

Insonity. — There have been three insane priaoners in this jail daring 
the past year. One of them was sent to the State Lunatic Asylum, and 
the other two to their homes. They were in an unsound state of mind 
at the time of their commitment. 

Prison Building. — It waa erected in 1851; is of stone; and 
is 40 feet long and 30 feet wide. There ia a corridor 12 feet wide, 
There are 8 cells, each 9 feet square, arranged in two tiers (4 in each), 
which are entirely surrounded by paasagc ways. The walls are 2^ feet 
in thickness, and they are lined with boiler iron for twelve feet above 
the floor. There is a privy in the rear passage connected with a flue, , 
and the prisoners are furnished in addition with night tubs in their cells- 
The defects of the jail are — 1st. There are no proper openings through 
which an inspection of the jail can bo had without being seen by the 
nrisoners. 2d^ Theloc^ a^ ^nsecnre, or at least they may all be 
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picked or broken by sn expert burglar. 3d. Tliough the exterior ■win- 
dows are double grated, both seta of grates are of soft iron. One of 
them (the iBner) should be of chilled iron. 4th. It is very deficient in 
Tentilation. &th. Oommnuication can be too easily had with the ontside, 
•without the knowledge of the jailor. There I'a reason to believe that 
cards, dice, aud liquor are thus smuggled into the jail without the jail- 
or's knowledge, 6th. It is quite too small. Fifty persons are sometimeB 
crowded into ten cells, than which nothing can be more demoralizing, 
- ITie female prison consists of two rooms each 18 feet square, in the i 

part of the prison occupied liy the jailor, Like the male prison, it !« 
kept ID very neat order ; but like it, too, there is reason to believe (hat J 

liqnoris Bonietimca smuggled in from without. 

Security. — Tliis prison may be classed among the most secure in the 
State'; yet several points of weakness have been alluded to above. It 
la entered by a dark ally. Should a prisoner, by means of false keys, 
catting, or otherwise, obtain access to it, the jailor might he blinded 
by cayenne pepper,* or stifled by chloroform, or knocked down with a 
clab, or stabbed with a knife, without being aware of the prisoner's 
presence. Prisons should ho so constructed that a jailor can always see 
all who are on either side of the door before he entei-a it ; but this can- 
not be done here. They should be so constructed that the prisoners can 
beseen at all times by the jailor without being visible himself; yet it 
is Imposaible to exercise such supervision of this jail. The expenditure 
Of'two hundred dollars would make it complete in all these respects, 
and it is to be hoped that the Board of Supervisors will convert what 
IB now nearly a first class jail into one which is completely so. There 
hae been one escape during the past year. A prisoner was taken out 
^.ahfkke a carpet, and while the turnkey's back was turned he ab- 
■49l>Dded. 

8. Chenango Countv. 

Prison Building. — Of stone, greeted in 1834. This jail, as to its 
grrangenients and security, was described in last year's report, and ie ■ 
the same now as then. 
I Employment. — None, except some little work about the jail. 

Means of Jntelleoliial Culture. — No library. Sheriff loans papers, and 
o,cca8ionally books. No secular instruction is given. 
, ^.^eligious Instruction. — Each ward has a Bible, provided by the county. 
Np preaching. No individual effort expended on the jail last year; but 
|l)e previous year-two gentlemen were in the habit of coming often on 
the Lord's day to converse with the prisoners. The American Messen- 
ger is received aud distributed among the inmates, 

JJieCary. — Three meals. Breakfast: meat, .wheat bread, potatoes and 
beans, with coffee or tea; dinner: the same, except the coffee; supper: 
mush and milk. 
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Sanitary Condition. — Tlie health of the prisoners ia uanally good. 
Physician not called more than oDce or twice a year. No deaths foe the 
last three years. 

Cleanlinene. — Water brought into the jail id pails; supply abnndaBt 
from well and cistern. The only conveoiencee for washing are tin woah 
hasins, with paila for receiving slops. There ie no bath tub; but pris- 
oners brought in very dirty are taken into tlie baBcment of the court 
house and made to, wash themaelves thoroughly, Soap, combs asd 
towels are provided by the county; also, a razor. The prisoners' clotbes, 
nheeta and pillowcases are washed weekly; their cooifortables and bed- 
ticks twice a year. The beds are filled with fresh straw twice yearly. 

Lighting. — Very poorly lighted, there being three heavy gratings in 
each of the two windows. No lights are furnished the prisoaers at 
night, but they are permitted to provide themselvea with light, which 
many of them do. 

Mealing. — By three wood stoves. 

Discipline.- — No punishments have been iaflicfed during the incumben- 
cy of the present sheriff. None ha^e been found necessary. Sloral 
means have proved sufficient. 

Sudden Illness ai Night. — The sheriff sleeps so near the cells as readily 
to hear any unusual noise made in them. 

Separalian of the Setcea. — Not very effectual, The men and women in 
the upper ward can converse freely with each other tlirough the door. 

Insanity. — One insane prisoner was admitted last year, but was sent 
to the asylum at tJtica. 

9. Clinton Countt. 

The imperfection of arrangements, insecurity, darkness, dampiiMB, 
ill-ventilation and other defects of this prison were set forth in lart 
year's report, and tho committee is obliged this year to report no im- 
provement; on the contrary, matters would seem lo have grown worse 
by lapse of time. Although a room is provided for females in the second 
story, where they can be effectually isolated from the males, the 90BI- 
mittee was surprised to find in one of "the cells immediately connected 
with and opening into the male hall, a garrulous, noisy and semi-idiotic 
woman, between whom and the men the only separation was an ordinary 
grated window, permitting unrestricted communication by tongue and 
eye, The only excuse given for the detention of the woman in Ufia 
place, waa the difficulty of restraining her violence in the apartment 
devoted to females above. 

In its general condition the jail presents a very unsightly appearance, 
the building being in wretched order, with large crevices in the flagging 
of the floor, and having altogether a very gloomy aspect. The haH of 
the ground floor is thirty-three by nine feet, and is insufficiently lighted 
by a window at each end, , 
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At night, half a cantlle is allowed to each cell, to be extinfpiisbed at 
nfne o'cloclf. Tbere is no library attached to the priBon, but the "Mea- 
flenger" is regularly supplied, and occaBionally other papers. Last year 
eecular and religious inatruction was supplied by a clergyman, Eev. Mr. 
Hall, but tliie ie now abandoned for some unexplained cause. There ia 
But a Bible in the priaon. 

The present jail and court house were erected in 1836, and are said to 
have coat about $8,000. The sheriff seems fully aware of the evils and 
difficulties attendant upon the vicious arrangements of the prison, and 
disposed to do all in his power to keep things in order and in a cleanly 
condition, but the state of the walls, floors, &c., renders nearly ail efforta 
futile. 

The resident committee of the Association are fully cognizant of the 
• ■defects and inconveniences of this jail, and are very desirous that the 
Hupervisors shall assume the responsibility of a new and improved edi- 
fice, to which end thoy expressed a determination to labor asaiduonsly. 

Being a border county, it receives largo accessions of vicious people 
of both sexes from the Ganadas, and besides, there appears to be much 
laxity on the part of the justices of the peace, in consigning juvenilo 
criminals to punishment, a circumstance which was beginning to aronso 
the attention of the community, as shown by articles in the daily 
■papers, , 

The subsistence of the prieonera is said to cost three dollars a week. 
There is no salaried physician connected with tbo jail, the actual bills 
for medicine and medical attendance covering all expenses of this 
character. As in many other jails, the law relating to criminal records 
is totally unobserved. One prisoner escaped dnriug the year through 
the wood shed. 

10. Columbia Cotraxr. 

Prison Building. — The jail was erected in 1830, It is of atone, the 
front wall being faced with marble. The cells are of brick, and sur- 
rounded on all sides with a corridor. The jail measures 31 feet by 42 
feet, and includes a residence for the jailor. It has twelve cells, 1 feet 
by 4 feet and 1 feet high in the main prison. There are three tiers of 
cells, but the lower tier is not used on account of dampness. In addi- 
, tion to these, there are two cells on the south part of the prison, 12 feet 
by 10 feet, used for female prisoners. A part of the entry has recently 
been partitioned off, which i.g also used for the confinement of women. 
There is a large, strong room in the second story, which can be used 
when desirable as an hospital. 

Securily. — There have been no escapes from this prison during the 
year, and this is the first year of its history, in which escapes have not 
been effected. Attempts have been made the past year, but they were 
.prevented by the vigilance of the sheriff, not by the security of the 
bmlding. Escapes from this prison have generally been made by dig- 
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ging through the wall, which may be done at any time in two hours. 
The expenditure of fifty dollars, the amount generally offered for the t^ 
turn of escaped prisoners, would add very greatly to the facilities of 
.inspectioiL The entrance door is so situated that the prisoners can 
readily conceal themselves in the immediate vicinity of it, and;they might 
easily kill the jailor, while his back is turned in the act of locking tb^ 
door behind him. A sdlf fastening arrangement attached to ^e door 
would obviate that difficulty, and would not cost over thirty dollar/i. 
But the supervisors owe it to themselves and the people they represen;fc 
to build a hew jail, which, in point of si25e and security, shall be cot^- 
mensurate with the wants of the county. There are, as we have seeij, 
only ten available cells in the jail, while there are, upon an aveifage, 
twenty prisoners. 

Employment, — The male prisoners clean and whitewasih the jail, apd 
the women sometimes work in the kitchen, and sometimes mend the 
.prisoners' clothes. When they work, they have an allowance of tobacco, 
which they ^rize very highly. When sentenced to be confined at hard 
labor, they are sent to the Albany penitentiary, under an arrangement 
with the board of supervisors of that county. 

Means of Intellectual CMure. — There is no library belonging to t}^ 
prison, but the sheriff supplies the iunfiates with. books: and papers from 
his own stores.. His testimony, unlike that of most jailors, is thajt the 
prisoners take good care of the books. They prefer Harper's magjojzine 
to anything else th$Lt is given them. ' No secular instruction is imprarted. 
■ M^ans of .Religious GuHure^^Ther^ is one Bible in the main prison, 
-$j)d one in e^^ch of the other rooms. There is no preaching, and scarcely 
any individual effort for the improvement of the prisoners. 

The Prison Dietary. — Three meals a day. Breakfast: mush and milk, 
or bread and milk. Dinner; beef j^nd^ vegetables three times a week, 
pork and beans twice a week, and fish twice a week. Supper: same as 
breakfast. In winter only two meals a day are 'given, but if any pri- 
soner is hungry, in the evening, he is suj^plied with food on asking 
for it. 

Sanitary Condition, — ^There is a gteat want of ventilation in the cells, 
BO much so that men cannot be locked up in them for any length of time 
without producing Headache and sickness. The lower tier is too damp, 
but nevertheless the health of the prisoners is good. One man, who has 
"been confined more than a year waiting trial, seemed in as good health 
as when he went in. There have been no deaths during the past year, 
and no diseases have originated within the prison. The principal dis- 
eases are venereal, delirium tremens, and complaints arising from pre- 
vious intoxication. . ^ 

Cleanliness. — There is a tank in the jail, which is supplied from the 
roof, and furnishes an abundant supply of water for the water-closet aiicji 
for washing. The water-closet has no unpleasant odor, and the Jail tftts 
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dean and well Flaitewsiahcd. There are covered night tnbs id each eel]. 
Boys are rwiuired to wash thcmselvee, but there i»iio compulsion on the 
inen. Soap, combs, towela .and razors are provided by the connty. 
There are do provieiona for bathing. The priaoners ehavc tliemaelres, 
or one shaves another. The prieoners' clothes are washed once a week, 
and their bedding as often as is required, Without adhering to any rcff- 
nlar rule. Sheets and pillow cases are only allowed in case of sicknesB. 
[fhere arc no bfcdateads of any kind, the beds being placed on the floor. 
This practice has obtained^ consequence of the overcrowded state of 
tte jail, the number of prisoners generally exceeding the number of cells. 
The county ocght to build a new jail with a sufBcient Bnraber of cella 
fntnished with swinging iron bedsteads, Pillow cases ought to be sup- 
plied as a measure of economy and cleanliness. 

Lighting. — Tliere are eight largo front windows in the corridor, and 
two smaller ones in the end. The light ia ample. The jail is ligiited 
with lamps in the men's prison in winter until eight o'clctck P. M. Il ia 
not lighted in summer. The women arc allowed a light in their ward 
nntil eight o'clock, both in anmmer and winter. 

Discipline. — The men are locked io their cells at eight o'clock P. M., 
and unlocked at seven A. M, When refractory, they are Bometimes de- 
prived of food, or shut in the dark cells, or ironed. But few punishment! 
are inflicted, as they seldom manifest a disposition to be unruly. No 
special moral means are used to preserve order. 

Jnaanity. — One man was committed during tlie past year for an assault 
Atid battery with intent to kill. His insanity was perfectly manifest, 
and he was sent to the State lunatic asylum. 

Sudden lUneis ai Night. — The keeper sloepB whore he oan be easily 
tlwakeued. 

Separation of the Sexes. — This is perfectly secured j they can neioier 
see nor hear each other, 

Qasxifiadion. — There ia none whatever, except that the sexes are sep- 
arated, and the want of it was painfully apparent during this visit, as 
"Well as in former ones. 

11. Cortland County. 

Prison Building. — Erected in 1860. It is of granite, 36 feet sqiiare. 
Hbere are ton cella in the lower story, eight feet by four and, a half, and 
seven and a half high ; and six in the upper story, fifteen feet square. 

S&iurily. — Five priaoners escaped last year, only two of whom were 
retaken. The five broke jail ia two companies ; but all effected tbeir 
escape in the same way, by sawing off the cylindrical bars which 
aecnred the windows. The lower windows have since been strength- 
teied by adding cast iron gratings nearly two inches thick. 
•"' 'tlmploymenl of Prisoners. — None whatever of any kind. 
i^Means of Jnlelieclual Culture. — There ia no library belonging to the 
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prieon, and no secular instruotion is given to the prisoners. The sheriff, 
however, gives them- his papers, and occasionally lends them books. . 
. Rdigioua Instruction, — There are bat two Bibles in the jail, one for 
each story. The "American Messenger/' sent through the Association, 
is received and read with interest. . There is no preaching, and no ays? 
tematic efforts for the religiotis welfare of the prisoners ; but visits ar^ 
occasionally made by ministers and others, and tracts distributed. 
. The Fridon Dietary, — Breakfast : meat, potatoes and wheat bread, 
with water for drink. Dinner : same as b^ikfast, witii the addition, 
sometimes, of other vegetables. Supper : bread and butter, with occai> 
sionally, pie, baked apples or cake. ^ i^ 

Sanitary Condition. — The health of the prison is generally good ; no 
death for the last three yecws. No regular physician to the jail is em- 
ployed, but different physicians are called in, according to the wishes of, 
the prisoners. 

Cleanliness, — ^Water is introduced into the jail by pails ; well water . 
for. drinking, and cistern water /or washing. As the prison is of solid 
blocks of granite, it has never been whitewashed. It is swept daily^ 
and scrubbed when necessary. It has a clean and tidy appearance. 
The conveniences for washing are a bench with tin washrbasins. Pris* 
oners are requiried to wash their hands and face every morning. Soap, 
combs, towels and looking glasses are provided. Also razors for shavi> 
ing, and shears for hair cutting. There are no means for bathings The 
prisoners' clothes, sheets and pillow-cases are washed once a fortnight 
The comfortables and beds are aired in the sun several times in the year. 
Fresh straw is put in when necessary. 

. Lighting. — ^The lower story is dark and gloomy ; the upper story suf- 
ficiently light. In winter the prisoners in the lower story are allowed a 
candle until 7 o'clock. Those in the upper story have one candle for 
three nights, and can divide the use of it as they please. 

Heating, ^-^One coal stove in each corridor below, and one for each 
room above. 

Discipline, — ^The only punishment employed is locking up in the cells. 
Moral'means are, for the most part, found sufficient for the government 
of the prisoners. 

Sudden Illness at Night, — The sheriff sleeps near enough to hear any 
unusual noise made by the prisoners in their cells. 

Separation of the Sexes, — They are not so separated as to prevent* their 
talking with one another. The prison hall is shared by them alternatelj^ 

12. Delaware Countt. 

Prison Building, — ^The jail is a wooden structure, 26 feet long by 
11 wide, immediately in the rear of the jailor's residence. It has twp 
stories, in each of which are two cells, 11 by 13 feet, and 8 feet h}gh. . 
The cells are of oak plaifk, lined with sheet iron. 
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Sfcitrily. — There have been no eacapen from this jail during the 
present year, but in former years they have been frequent. The doors 
have been generally forced open by bars, which were furnished to tlie 
pMHOners from the outside. This can be done at auy time, aa tlie win- 
dows of the cella open into a yard, wliich can be easily eattrod by con- 
federates without the knowledge of the jailor. The gratings of the 
cell windows, which are only single, are of soft iron, which can be 
eaaily sawed. In fact, Beveral of the bars are already sawed across, 
and are in a very weak condition. The cell doors are fastened by a di- 
agonal irou bar, closed by a common padlock, which can be picked or 
broken with perfect ease. The gratings of the windows of the corri- 
dors are very weak and ill secured. ■ The floor of one of the cells is of 
flag stone ; of the other, of plank. The jail offers almost no impediment 
to the escape of an expert jail breaker. 

Employmenl of Prisoners. — None whatever ; not even so much aa 
tilii'aTiing the jail. 

Intelledual Culture. — There is no library in the prison. The sheriff 
lends his own books to those who desire to read; and when loaned, they 
Lave never been injured. lie also lots them have the newspapers that 
he takes after he is done with them. No secular instruction ia given. 

Religious Culture. — ^Bibles are supplied for each coll by the County 
Bible Society. The American Messenger is received and read. There 
39 never any preaching, nor any individual effort for the religious or 
moral improvement of the prisoners. 

Prison Dietary. — The prisoners are fed from the sheriff's own table. 
There is no regul* bill of fare. The prisoners did not complain of their 
living, but admitted that it was abundant. 

Sanitary Condition. — There liaye been no deaths in the prison during 
"the past year, and with the exception of one case of venereal disease 
and one of delirium tremens, there have been no cases of sickness. Tlie 
lower cells are damp, and the air in them is very offensive. There are 
no bedsteads in the prison ; all the prisoners sleep on the floor. 

Cleardiness. — The prison ia not clean, nor whitewashed. The prison- 
ers might be advantageously employed in doing this work. Water ia 
carried into the jail in pails three times a' day, and the night tubs are 
emptied daily. The prisoners are supplied with tin basins, coarse tow- . 
els, razors, soap and combs ; but there is no bathing tub for cleaning 
the whole person. The prisoners' clothes are washed once a week, and 
one of their sheets is washed weekly. The blankets are reported 
washed as often as necessary. 

Lighting. — There is one window in each cell, 14 inches by 4 feet 6 
inches, secured by a single iron grating. "There is a window at each 
end of the upper corridor, and doors at each end of the lower one. The 
prisoners are not allowed any light at night. 

Sealing. — There is a farnace iu the lower part of the building, from 
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wbich hot air is'digtrfbuted to the cells^ but this doed not make the lower 
oells as comfortable as they ought to be in cold weather. 

JPiscipZine.-— The only puoishinents resorted to are chaining to the 
%>or and privation of food* These ipunishments have only been resorted 
to onoe \tk this year. 

Sudden Illness at NinhJt, — ^The keeper sleeps contiguous to the prison, 
and can easily hear any c^ll from the jail. 

Separation of the /Si&res.— They can talk together, but cannot see each 
other. 

Insanity. — There was one person committed for an assault with intent 
to kill, who was found to be insane at the time, and is n^w in the State 
Asylunu 

13. DurqaaBSS -Comnnr. 

/ 

Employment. — No employment for the men, except cleaning the prison. 
The women are employed in cooking and washing. 

Means of Intellectual Culture, — iNo library ; no education ; no bpoks 
or papers supplied, except such as the prisoners purchase themselves. 

Means of Religious Culture. — ^Eact cell was furnished with a BiblOi 
but the prisoners soon destroyed them. Those desiring to read it are 
always supplied. The "American Messengers," supplied by the Prisoa 
Association, are received and read with interest. Some ministers of the 
Society of Frieuds have preached in the jail occasionally, and Mr. Per? 
kins, a Baptist layman, sometimes supplies them with tracts, and con- 
verses with them. . ^ 

Thef Prison Dietary. — Breakfast : Wheat bread, meat and potatoes^ 
Dinner : The same. Any that are hungry at night are furnished with 
bread. The only beverage is water. The meat is either, pork or beet 
One fish dinner in the week would be a change for the better, and mush 
and molasses for supper would also be an improvement 

Sanitary Condition. — The prison is airy and well ventilated when there 
is a wind blowing, but in calm weather the ventilation is very deficient. 
There are five large ventilating cowls upon the top of the building, and 
ventilators four inches by eight are inserted in each cell The site is 
dry, and the cells- are larger than usual. No deaths have occurred 
during the year, nor have any diseases originated within the prison. 
Venereal diseases are by far the most common. A few cases of delirium 
treipens have occurred, and- some injuries received before committal 
have been treated. The doctor had not been called upon to treat any 
case for three mon^s previous to the date of inspection. / 

Cleanliness, — The prison Was neat and in good condition throughout; 
Good water is procured in abundance by a pump within the jail, and 
every needed convejiience for washing is provided, except bathing tubs. 
The prisoners are supplied with soap, combs and coarse towels^ and also 
with razors when necessary. And when they neglect to keep cleaUi 
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f &Te compelled to witsh themselvca. The bedsteads (iro objection- 

!, being of wood and very tow; tliey sIkjiiIJ be replaced by iron ■swing 

bedateadn. Tlie women iiave sheets and pillow cases; the men, nothing 

but blankets. Aeupply of pillow cases and sheets woOld secure greater 

, cleanliness and be more economical. The prisoners' clotliea are washed 

e a week, and the ticks and blankets twice a year. The jail is free 

I from vermin. 

Lighling. — Thera is a window opposite each cell, and there are four 
■ ■windows in the transvei-se corridor, making 28 windows in all. No 
L lights alldwod in the evening. 

ff. — This is effected by ample steam radiators in the corridors, 
I ^ich warm the air effectually durihg the coldest days in winter. 

Discipline. — The worst cases are put in the dark cell, but this is rarely 
lecessary. No one has been confined there daring the year. Locking 
'ia the ordinary cells is generally found sufficient for the purposes of pre- 
lerving order. No special moral moans of discipline is employed. 
Sudden Illnesx at Night. — The jailor sleeps contiguous to the prisofl 
K Wtd easily hears any noise; he can therefore give immediate relief in 
4sase of sickness. 

" Sfjiaraiion of the Sexes. — There is an opfen, grated floor betwTBen the 
inen and women, which enables them to see and hear each other as easily 
u thtwgh tliey were in the same room. This is the greatest blemiiih to 
the jail; a source of corruption which should be at once removed, espe- 
cdally as there ate other rooms, which arc entirely iBoIftted, that might be 
toed for the purpose. 

Insanity. — Three insane persons have been put in here for safekeeping 
•rer night, but there have been no insauo criminals committed during 
the year. 

Prison BuHding. — ^This was 'fully described in the last two reports, 
both in respect to structure ai^d security. No changes have taken place 
■ince, and it is hardly worth While to repeat what has been already so 
UB))ly reported. 

■ 14. Ekcb County-. 

.For their report on the jail of Erie county, the committee will simply 
I ippeiid a presentation of said jail made by the grand jury in December, 
I isliS. They concur in the opinions expressed by the grand inquest, and 
KeariiGstly second their suggestions. 

"The grand jury summoned and sworn at a court of oyer and terminer 
f held in and for the county of Erie, on the first Monday of December, iu 
I file fear 1863, present the following facts relative to the condition of the 
lounty jail, apd urge upon the board of State prison inspectors and 
I the supervisors of said county such action on their part as may be pro- 
I per and necessary in the premises; 
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"We find tiiat the building U entirely iueufficient in size to answer 
its intended object. 

"It contains but ttiiitj-eight Berviceable cells. It has five small 
rooms in tlie female department, and four rooms for debtors. 

" It appears from the testimony of the jailor that the average number 
confined in the jail during the past year was sixty-seven, and that the 
largest number confined there at any one time during said term was one 
hundred and forty-six. In our opinion, the said jail will properly accom- 
modate bat fifty persons. 

" We find, too, that the said jail is improperly constructed. 

" No arrangements whatever seem to have been made for the veutilar 
tion of the building. Consequently, in its frequently crowded state, the air 
becomes foul and impure, aud the appearance of prisoners after a short 
incarceration there fully proves the unhealthiness of the place. 

" The passages and stairways are entirely too narrow aud contracted, 
and all the internal arrangements of the building are awkward aad 
inconvenient in the extreme. 

" Tlie said jail is built of improper materials, and this, in connection 
with the fact that it has been in use for more than thirty years, renders 
it, in our opinion, very insecure as a prison. Prisoners have frequently 
made their escape through the outer walla with comparative ease, aud 
nothing but the most vigilant watch now prevents the recurrence of 
such escapee. 

" There isno hospital department connected with the building. It gen- 
erally becomes necessary to keep sick prisoners in rooms occupied by 
other persona, where they must breathe the foul and unwholesome atmos- 
phere which pervades the whole place, which renders their prospect of 
returning health very remote. 

" There are no proper arrangements for the separate confinement of 
those charged with crime and committed for trial, and those awaiting 
examination or held as witnesses. And these latter, confined from the 
necessities of the case and not accused of any crime, and those awaiting 
examination, are obliged to mingle, to a certain extent, with the worst 
of criminals, while females merely suspected of crime are obliged to be 
in daily contact with the lowest of their sex. 

" We 6nd too that, owing to its age and dilapidation, it is impossible 
with the utmost endeavor to keep the said jail as neat and cleanly aa it 
should be; and that in spite of every effort to prevent it, vermiu infest 
the place in immense quantities, 

" We are of the opinion that the said jail is not, and that no repairs can 
make it, a proper place for the confinement of prisoners, and that hu- 
manity and a due regard for the public good demand that its place 
should he filled by a building proper and adequate to answer the pur- 
poses of a jail in a county where so many prisoners are obliged to he 
confined; aud we do not hesitate to say that the Erie county jail ta a 



disgrace to 
nuisance. 

Dec. 12, 1863. 

. Paisb, Clerk. 
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community and falls but little short of being a public 
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S. F. Barnum, 
Jacob Williams, 
John Georges, 
Thomas Dunbar, 
George Gaetz, 



Felix Bielger, 



Thomas Lawless, 
James Fraley, 

Samuel Kley, 
W. D. Choate, 
M. L. Cor 



mger. 



Marvin Seaman, 
W. B. Hart, 
-J. B. Hunter, 
J. H. McMillen, 
Jacob Durrenbcrger, 



Wm. D. Bowie." 



15. Essex Countt. 
I (Ia •Employment of Prisonerit. — None whatever. 

Means of Eduoolion. — There is no library, and no secular instruction 
ia given. The inmates are eapplied by the sheriff with papers, and 
sometimes with books; but these have generally been returned both 
* soiled and torn. 

Means of Religious TnstrucHon. — ^There are no Bibles in the jail. No 
preaching is ever had by the prisoners, and no individual efforbi are 
' made for their mural or spiritual improvement. 

Prinon Dietary. — They are fed from the sheriffs table, and of course 
fare much as he does. There ia no regular bill of fare. 

Sanitary Condition, — The location of the prison is very good, being 
swept on all sides by healthful mountain breezes. The windows of the 
cells are largej but the odor ia, nevertheless, disagreeable aud stifling. 
.Still, tiie jail is exempt from disease. None have died within its walls 
for many years. The only cases treated were one of slight bowel com- 
plaint, and one of asthma. The latter originated outside the walla. It 
is very remarkable that there have been no cases of venereal disease or 
delirium tremens there for many years. 

Cleanliness. — Water ia carried into the jail in pails. Each cell is fur- 
nished with wash basins and towels. Razors, soap, and comba ai'e fur- 
nished by the shcriflTat his own expense. The prisoners are compelled 
to wash themselves, if they do not do it voluntarily, There is no con- 
venience for bathing. Most of the prisoners have creepers when tlipy 
come in, and there are generally more or less bed bugs in the wooden 
bedsteads, with which the jail is supplied. The prisoners' clothes aud 
bedding are washed once a week. They are supplied with sheets, pil- 
low cases and quilts. 

LAghting. — Each cell ia lighted with a window 4 feet 9 inches by 2' 
feet. The women's cells have two windows in each. They are occa- 
sionally supplied with a candle in the evening, but never later than 9 
o'clock P. M. 

Seating. — There is a wood stove in each room. 

Sudden lUneag. — There is a family living in the jail, who can be easily 
■ aroused by noises made by the prisoners in the night. 
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Separation of the iSearea.— -The women are ,kq>t in the upper story, 
which is entered by the outside stairway. They may possibly comma- 
nica^e through the Open Y^ftidoslril, but the separation is tjkn Jiie whole 
pretty effectual. ' 

Clasaification of the 'Prvsonem, — ^The untried prisoners ard kept sepa- 
rate from the tried ones, when their numbers will admit of the separa- 
tion ; but this is often impracticable for wunt of roomi 

Prison SuHding, — ^Erected in 182.6, in place of one that had been 
burned. The part U9^d)Eis.a jail for m^ is of stone; the part used by 
the family and as a jail for women is of brick. The jail part is 27 feet 
long and 18| feet wide. One of the ^men's ri>oms is 14 feet square, the 
other is 14 feet by 10 feet. X)ne oi the women'.s rooms on the jsepond 
story is 15 feet by 18| feet, the other 12 feot by id| feet, and both 9 
feet high. There are four aipartments in all. 

Securily. — Two prisoners escaped, but were retaken. They did not 
break out, but knocked down the jailor as he entered the cell, and went • 
through the door before it could be :Becured. Tb» lower cells hare stbne 
floors and stone coverings. -The doors are of heiayy oak, and the fasten- 
ings are inaccessible from the inside. One of the cells is double grated 
and th6 other single grated, which i6 the weakest pmnt we saw. It 
would be possible to dig through the waQ; but not etoily, if the jaUotr 
exercised suitable vigilance. 

16. Frankun Comnr. 

The jail of this county, sitdated in the town of Malone, was so fully 
described in the reports of 1853, 1854 and 1864, that no f^^ther account 
of its architectural arrangements need be. given here. At the period of 
this year's inspection there were but four inmates, all males, on the fol- 
lowing charges respectively: desertion, arson, threats of violence, and 
bsastardy. The last wa^ between 20 and 25 yeara of age, and has a iprife 
afid four children. The third case above alluded to waa a boy of 18y 
committed fojr threatening to shqpt a woqaan with a gup. Sa adfcmowl- 
edges an attempt to frighten the complainant, but positively declares 
thit the gun was not loaded, having, been fired off at a bird a few mia- 
utea before. . Yet he was committed UAhje^itatingly by the justice of the 
peace in the town of Du^ne, op wbajt appeared tq. the copm^ittee insuffi- 
cient evi^epDC, and. it Wj^ suggested to the Ipcal cpmmittee of the Asso- 
ciation that an effort should be made to procure his releasie. 

The sheriff of the county, who also acts a$ jailor, /(occupies with his 
family the front part of the jail, which is fitted up for the purpose. '^Isudte 
are three censurable particulars in the arrangement of thi)9 prison. 

First. The statute requiring entries of a particular kind to be miade 
in the hooks of the prison, of all the prisoners delivered to the chargip of 
the keeper, and of every di^eharge, is in this prisopwliolly disregarAed. 
The law alluded to is as follows; y..,it^ 
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" It shall be the duty of tlie keeper of each county prison to keep, a 
Ely record of tbe coiniu it meats and discharges af all prisoners de- 
ered tfi his charge, which record shall exhibit the date of entranco, 
rac, offence, term of eciiteuce, fine, alge, sejt, country, color, social re- 
lioDB, pai-ents, habits of life, canno* read, read only, read and write, 
relj educated, clasBicallj educated, religioiis instiuction, how com- 
aittad, how discharged, trade or occupation, whe(her so employed whea 
Sirrested, number of previous .convictions, value of articles stuleu.!" 
,^ The only book hej'e kept is one containing the account of tlie board, of 
f|itiBoners, and the turnkey's charges, for the purpose of making, out the 
money accounts against the supervisors. 

Second. The absence of ventilation of the cells is such that the prison- 
ers' beds have often to be brought out into the hall, and on a recent 
I occasion a man fainted at night from the foul air. 
7%ird. Tiie floor of the njain hall was found in a moat disgustingly 
jfilthy condition, owing to the imperfect construction and bad manage- 
a^nL of the water-closet in one comer, notwithstanding a bountiful 
iitl^ly of aqueduct water. 
The credit awarded in last year's report to the citizens of Franklin 
.cbunty for their enterprise and taftte in the ejection of such a handsome' 
and appropriate building was certainly well deserved, and it needs only 
the attention of the proper authorities to the foregwing criticisms to ren- 
_dbpitoneof the handsomest and best conducted prisons in the State. ' 
I are, however, serious deftcts, and mnst, as long as they are 
jjlowed to continue, detract from an otherwise creditable management. ' 
lY. Fulton County. 
I * I^rison Building. — This jail is of stone, and was erected in 1166, by 
«ir William Johnson, ten years before the Declaration of Independence. 
a ditflensions are 50'feet by 40. The lower storyis used as a residence 
y the sheriff. The upper story is appropn'ated to the purposes of the 
A spacious hall runs through this part of the structure, on each 
Pllde of which are the cells. There are altogether, eight cells, of unequal 
es, two of which are dark, the others well lighted. 
Security. — One escape occurred last year. The prisoner was brought 
Mibp-t to saw wood, when he gave the authorities the slip and absconded, 
a retaken and restored to the army, from which he was a deserter. 
B^is jail, as mentioned in the last report, is very unsafe. The stonea 
o easily pecked out, and the gratings are of soft iron, which may 
>e readily cut through. Wo eimcur in the opinion expressed last year, ■ 
" Fulton county greatly needs a new jail." 
1" Employmeiii. — The prisoners have no regular occupation. They are 
ppnietimea employed to do little jobs about the jail, such as cleaning, 
feitewaahing, sawing wood, etc., but that is all. 

■ 8««tiDii \b, cbspter 3, title 1, ReTisod Etatutii. 



MeatiH of Intellectual Culture. — There is no library, and no aecwltir in- 
stvucliun of the inmates. The sberiET gives them his papers, and sotue- 
times loans them boobs. 

ifeatg of Religious Culture — Tficre is a Bible in every cell, aupplied 
by the county. The " American Messenger " is receWed, and read with 
intfirest by some. Occasionally ministers call to sec and talk willi the 
priBiinera, but not often. 

The Dwtary. — Breakfast : salt meat, potatoes, bread (wheat or corn,) 
and lea with milk. Dinner ; meat, potatoes, bread, and occasionally 
soup. Different vegetables are supplied according to ihc season, Sup- 
per : miiah and milk, witti tea, or bread and cold meat. 

Scmilary Condition. — The health of t!ic prisoners was good at the time 
of inspection. There was some sickness in the winter. It is said that 
no deaths ever occurred in the jail. IIow this can be known with a hlB- 
tory running bock a hundred years, it is difiicult to conceive. 

Cleanliness. — Water is introduced into the jail by pails twice » day, 
always, and in summer oftener. The prisoners are required to wash 
themselves daily. Soap, combs and towels are furnished bytbc connty. 
There arc no provisions for bathing. The prisoners' clothes are washed . 
weekly. The bed-covers are woolen blankets, and arc washed abuut 
every three weeks. The straw is changed, and the ticks washed four 
times a year. Vermin abound in the jail. The prisoners are required 
tu scald and wash their bunks once a week. The jail is whitowaalied 
four times a year, and the floors are scrubbed once a week. 

Lighting. — The prison is well lighted in the day time. No lights are 
■furnished at night. Prisoners considered safe are allowed to have light, 
if they furnish it themselves. 

Beaiing. — There is a wood stove in each of the three large rooms. > 

Discipline. — But little punishment is found necessary. The only on©' 
used is confinement iu a dark cell. Kindness and friecjiy advico prove 
the most effective. ^ 

Sudden Illness at Night. — By making a noise the prisoners can be 
iTeadtly heard by the family. 

Claagification, — There seems to be a slight attempt at classification 
i>ore. Criminals are kept in a room by themselves ; also debtors and 
witnesses ; and in like manner, boys. But all associate a good deal in 
the -common ball, and the attempt at classification may be set down as a 
failure. 

Insanity. — Three insane prisoners have been conflned in the jail 
during the year. One was put in for safe keeping, who after ten daya 
was sent to the Asylum at Utica. The other two were committed fiff 
alight ofiences, and were released on bail after a short imprisonment 



18. Genesee Couinr. 

'Prieon BtiUding. — Erected in 1861. The material is brick, with walla 
18 inclies thick. Its dimensions are 3i by 40 feet. There are 16 cells, 
8 feet by 5, and 8 feet high. Four of them are appropriated to the 
women. 

Securiltf. — The prison is tolerably secure. No escapes have occarred 
for the last three years, 

Emplai/menl. — None, except scrubbing the jail. 

Means of Education- — No library, and no secular instruction. The 
Bheriff supplies the prisoners with a daily paper, and sometimes lends 
them books. 

Religious Instruction. — No preaching, and no individual effort. There 
are two Bibles, one for the men, the other for the women. The American 
IfesBcnger is received and distributed monthly. 

The Dietary. — Two meals. Breakfast ; Corned beef or pork with 
bread, potatoes, and water. Supper : Mush and milk, or bread and 
milk. 

SanUari/ Condition. — The location of the prison is pleasant and healthy, 
being on the bank of a stream. The general health was reported to ns 
good. No death for the last four years. Venereal complaints and those 
arising from intemperance are here, as in most other jails, the prevalent 
ones. 

Cleap2ineis. — Water is brought into the jail in pails. There are no 
conveniences for ablution, except one brass wash dish, with no drain to 
carry off the waste water. The prisoners are required to wash every 
morning. Soap, combs, towels, and razor are provided by the county. 
The prisoners' clothes are washed weekly. A clean pillow case and one 
clean shirt are given every week. The blankets are washed iwice a 
year. The jail is scrubbed weekly, and whitewashed twice a year. 

Seating. — By three wood atovea, which are said to make the prison 
perfectly comfortable. 

Discipline. — The present sheriff says that he has no occasion to punish 
prisoners ; that moral means are found all-sufficient. He believes kind 
treatment and friendly admonition and counsel more effectual than 
severity. 

Sudden Illness at Night. — Prisoners under such circnmatances cannot 
readily communicate with the keeper, and might suffer much before relief 
could be obtained. 

Sfparaiion of the Sexes. — Without seeing, they can yet talk with each 
ijftcr freely. 

Classijication. — The drnnken are kept separate from the sober, which 
18 all that is attempted. 

"ne woman, who had escaped from the county insane asy- 
"I for safe keeping, but was returned to the asylum. 
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Employment of the Prisoner?,-, — They, saw the ^ood used in the jail, 
and do the cleahing and whitewashing ; with these exceptions, they 4o 
no work. 

Intelledtiol (juUure. — ^There is no library belonging to the prison, and 
no secular books or papers are supplied to them. No secular instruction 
is imparted. 

Religious Instruction, — ^The jail is supplied with Bibles, but they are 
often torn and defaced. The American Messenger is distributed month- 
ly. There is nerer any preaching; Mr. Wilson visits the jail two or 
three times a year, and readi a chapter to them ; with this, exception, 
there is no individual effort for their reformation. 

Prison Dicfary.— -Breakfast : Boiled or fried pork, potatoes, rye bread 
and coffee. Dinner : Boifed meat, beef or pork, and potatoes. Supper : 
Bread and molasses or musb and molasses. 

Sanitarj^ Condition, ^^The jail is situated in an elevated; airy position^ 
and it is usually healthy. There have been no deaths during the year, 
and very little sickness. No disease has arisen within the walls of the 
jail 

Clmnliness, — ^The jailor keeps the prison as clean as its condition will 
allow. But there are broad cracks in the plank liiiing of the rooms f 
the floor and the ceiling have been cut again and again, and' mended 
with iron bars and iron plates, until the whole is a mosaic such that it' 
cannot be kept in anything like decent order. It is well whitewashed, 
and this is about all that can be done. The night tubs can only be' 
emptied by conveying them out through the jailor's hall. The bedstead^^ 
are of iron ; the beds of straw. Cotton sheets are used, with woolen 
blankets. Each room is provided with a wash-basin and towels, with 
9oap. The prisoners are required to keep themselves clean. Combs and 
razors are also supplied when necessary. There are no means of bathing. 
Water for drinking purposes is taken in in stone jugs ; water for wash- 
ing in pails. The prisoners' clothes are washed once a week. The 
sheets are also washed weekly, and the blankets as: often as they need 
it. The prisoneis said they were not troubled with vermin. 

Lighting, ^^There,a>rB two windowa to each room about three feet 
square, secured by three iron gratings. No lights are allowed them at 
night, but the prisoners sometimes supply themselves with one by sav- 
ing their pork and using that for a light. 

Seating. — There is a coal stove in each room. 

IHsciplin8,*-^1he prisoners' are sometimes shackled and chained to the 
floor ; no other punishment is ever adopted. 

Sudden Illness, — ^The keeper can readily hear any alarm in case of 
sickness. 

Separatiofi i^the Seites, — ^They canpot s^e each.p^her, but cianconverM^ 
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together. They abuse this oppqrtunity by hplding corrupting conversa- 
tion. There is no attempt at classification. Tli'e jailor is compelled 
daily to violate the law by confining debtors and witnesses with crimi- 
lials for want of suitable rooms. 

Insanity. — Tlftee insane persons were lodged in the jail for safe keep- 
ing, but were transferred to tte county house. They had not been 
guilty of any crimina;! offence. 

Prison^ Building, — Erected in 1812. It is of brick, 28 feet by 38 feet. 
It'has four rooms, besides the jailor's apartments. They are each 12 by 
16 feet, and eight feet high. The entrance doors are of oaken plank, , 
secured by three broad iron hasps, and fastened by padlocj^s. The hole 
through which the food is passed can be closed by an iron door, which 
is also securiBd with a padlock. There is an area in front of thb prison- 
ers' rooms formed by upright wooden joists. A hall runs thit)ugh the 
building, on the eastern side of which the prison rooms are situated, and. 
on the western are the jailor's apartments. 

Security. — There is no security whatever, that is not obtained by the 
vigilance of the jailor. The plank linings of the rooms have been cut 
through with a jack knife again and again. While this is being done, 
lime is plastered over the cuttings when the jailor is expected to make 
his appearance. The chips a^re burned in the stove. When the plauks 
are cut it is not more than ah hour's work to dig through tUe brick wall. 
The padlocks can be forced in five minutes by any one who kjiows how 
to perform that feat. The jail is in all respects a disgrace to the county, 
but efforts are being made to induce the supervisors to build a new one 
next year, which, it is to be hoped, will be successful. There were two 
escapes this year made by digging through the wall. One of the pris-' 
Qners Was retaken ; the other not. 

20. Hamilton Coxtntt. 

. There were no prisoners in the jail of this county in 1863, and only 
one in 1864 up tp the day of inspection, which was September 19th. He 
was committed on body execution, and was discharged at the end of 
four months on affidavit. For the first month, as there was no keeper,- 
^nd the sheriff resided some dozen or fifteen miles distant, he was his 
own jailor. He kept the keys of the jail, locked himself in, went 
^road whenever he pleased, and boarded with Mr. Holmes, who keeps 
a first class hotel at Lake Pleasant, for wealthy citizens who are in pur- 
suit of recreation and health dudng the summer months. It is hardly 
worth while to spend time or consume paper in any ver^' minute descrip- 
tion of a jail for which there is so little use. Suffice it to say that the 
accommodations are ample for all the demands likely to be made upon 
them ; and there will be little danger of jail breach if prisoners are 
permitted to board at Mr. Holmes' hotel, and carry the keys in their 
q^fk pQpk^fcs. 



21. HERKrMER CoUNTT. 

Prison Building. — It was erected mbout thirty years ago, It stani 
on the main etreet uf Herkill1(,'^ village; is of hewn stone, strongly con" 
Btriicted. We need not, however, go into a minute description, as the 
prison was fully described in the last report in respect to elruoture, 
dimensions, aecuritj-, arrangement of cells, Ac., &c. 

Means of Intellectual Culture. — There is no library belonging to the 
prison, and no secular instruction imparted to the prisoners. The jailor 
lends them newspapers, and occasionally a book; but we imagine the 
supply to be very limited. 

Means of Religious Culture. — There is no preaching to the prisoners, 
and very little effort — none regular and syatfimatic — made by either 
miniatcrs.or laymen for their spiritual improvement. Their religioas 
Interests, as is the case with respect to the inmates of most other joiIb 
in our State, seem sadly neglected. It is to be hoped that success may 
crown the eSbrt now making by our Association, to introduce a reform 
in this particular by the appointment of local committees of correspond- 
ing members in each county seat, to take a friendly oversight of the 
religious condition and welfare of the prisoners. One Bible only was 
found in the prison, and that was supplied at the jailor's expense. 

The Prison Dietary — Three meals per day are furnished to the pris- 
oners. For breakfast: meat, potatoes, wheat bread and coffee; for din- 
ner: bread and milk; fur supper: cold meat, potatoes, bread and butter, 
and frequently gingerbread or pie is added. There is no fault to be 
found with this fare, except that it is too generous for the inmates of ft 
prison. Many honest people would be thankful for such living. 

Sanitary Condition. — No deaths have occurred during the year. The 
general health of the prison was reported to us as good, the principal, 
diseases treated — venereal and tremens — being brought in by the pris- 
oners when they came. 

Ventilalion and Cleanliness. — There is no ventilation, except throngh. 
the windows. The air of the cells was found to be impure, and the odor 
of the prison not pleasant. Water is introduced into the jail in pails. 
The prisoners have tin basins for washing the hands and face, but no 
means for bathing. Soap, combs and towels are provided, and they are 
required to wash every morning. The county provides a razor and 
shears, and the prisoners do their own shaving and hair cutting at such 
a such style as they please. The prisoners' clothing is wash- 
Neither pillow cases nor sheets are used. The blankets 
were reported to us as being washed five or six times a year. Last 
year they were reported as washed every fortnight. Tet the same 
keeper was in charge both years. Either, therefore, there has been a 
great deterioration since the former report, or statements have been 
made rather loosely on this subject. Tlie jail is said to be whitewashed, 
every month. How often it is scrubbed we were not informed, but W. 
floors were far from having a clean look. 



times and ij 
weekly. 
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Lighting and Healing. — This jail is badly lig'hted in the daytime, an 
no lights are allowed at night. It ia heated by a hot air fiiroaco, wbio 
the jailor asaurod U8 made it comfortaUo in the coldest weather. 

Discipline. — Moral means are found, in the main, aufficieiit for tt 
maintenance of good order. Refractory prisoners are sometimea iockfl 
in their cells; or, if very unruly, put in irons, 

Sadden Illness at Night. — The jailor sleeps near enough to the prisonet 
to hear a call or any noise made by them. 

Claesificaiion. — There ib none attempted, other than the separfition i 
the aexea. Even this was not secured at the time of our visit, tlie Troms 
being locked up in one of the colls of the male ward. 
22. Jeffeeson Codmtt. 
The necessity for improvements and additions in the structure an 
arrangement of the building, alliid.^d to in former reports,, still esis 
even the continued frequency of escapes having failed to arouse tt 
«ounty aalhorities to the duty of making it more secure. Six escape 
last November by sawing through a wooden door, and some time sim 
one cat through the main wall three or four feet from the ground iu oj 
hour, the instruments used being only the handle of a spoon and a billi 
of wood, The same thing was partially effected by a boy, who x)n] 
failed in his purpose by being discovered in the act in time to prevei 
it. No further evidence is needed of the insufficiency of the structui 
and the need of an entirely new building. The walla are of stone, b) 
very loosely put together. 

Here, as in other jails, it is impossible to obtain the desired statist!* 
of the social, educational, moral or industrial relations of those incaro 
rated, because of the neglect of the law prescribing a particular for 
recording each admission and discharge. 

The jailor, who is appointed by the sheriff, receives from hjra a ealarjr. 
of 1200 and his board. The snbBistence of the prisoners costs about t' 
dollars a week each, and about twenty-five dollars per annum is spi 
for clothing. 

There are six books, constituting the library, and twelve copies of the 
American Messenger are regularly sent for the use of the prisoners, but 
no secular instruction is imparted, and no preaching by cither public or 
individual effort. The sanitary condition is fair, there being no sickness 
and no apparent cause for any, except that the beds are all upon the 
floors of the cells, there being no bedsteads, and the bedding having a 
very uncleanly and disordered appearance. The prisoners' clothes are 
Washed weekly, but the bed blankets (the only coverings) only as occa- 
sion may require, which is evidently deemed to be vei-y seldom. There 
arc no means of bathing, though the prisoners at'e required to wash 
themselves regularly, soap, towels, combs, &c., being provided. Lighta 
at night are allowed only in exceptional cases, as of debtors, &c. The 
ig ia by stoves, very imperfect and defective. The dun- 
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geon is the only puniahflnerit employed. The county c(>nla4n0 67,000 
inhabitants, and the township 10,000. 

The crime of prostitution ia alleged to be unusqally prevalent; some 
houses devoted to the purpose being in the immediate ricinity of tibe 
prison, and all the three female inmates ate of that Class. There are no 
theatres, other than transient shows. No gambling houses «re knowii' 
tp the sheriff, though rooms are known to have been rented for thutp«ir- 
pose. The general character of the counly with respeet to the obsfer-* 
vancQ of the Sabbath is said to be good. There does not appear to be 
any unusual proportion of grog-shops, and the railfoad that traverses the' 
county is not believed ta increase the amount of crime* 

•28. KlNQ^ COUNTT. 

• 3mployment. — There is none, except in cleaning ahd whit^w^sbihg 
the jail. i 

Means of Intellectual Culture, — There id no library. Tne prisoners are' 
fbrnished with no books or papers by the prison authorities, but they' 
may procure both with their own money, if they choOse: No sfeculalf 
instruction is imparted. ' 

RdigiouB Instmciidn. — The inmates are not supplieif with Bibtetf. 
There is no preacbing on the Sabbath, but ministers of diflTet-ent denomi- ' 
nations call there frequently and talk with the prisoners. • No laymen 
exert themselves for their benefit. 

- 2% e jPmon Di^^ary.-'^The prisoners are fed three* times'a day. Pot'' 
breakfast they have bread and rye coffee. On Sundays and Thursdays' 
they have meat, potatoes; and bread for dinner; ob M6nd^yfe arid Satur- 
days, soup and bread; on Tuesdays, corn beef and bread, with potatoes;' 
6a Wednesdays, bean soup with bread; on Friday they have fii^h, bread' 
and potatoes. For supper they have rye coffee -and bread every day. * 
' Sanitary Ihndition.'^^We did not see the physioiari to the* prison; but 
have reason, from other inquiries, to believe that not much diseaise is 
engendered there. A prisoner who has been confined there three years 
looked well and hearty. The cells on the lower floor are never' used. 
Like all other prisons, the ventilation is deficient, and when the orifice 
in the cell door is closed; the odor becomes stifling and offensive. 

Cleanliness. — The water from the Redgwood reservoir is introduced 
within the jail. Each cell is furnished with a wash basin arid soap; but 
no towels, combs, or razors ar^ furnished. The prisoners wash their 
own clothes or hire their washing; the county liever does it for them. 
The bed clothes are washed, when dirty. The visitors of the Associa-' 
tion complamed last year of the dirtiness of the beds. We think thid^ 
has bien reformed. We did not observe anything to complain of in this 
r^spefct when we visited the jail. The whole aspect' of the prison wis' 
dfecidedly neat and clean. There are no meana provided for bathing thd' 
whole person. ' , 
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y Lighting. — ^Tbe corndm-8 are sufficiently lighted, but the celU are 
tomewliKt dark. TUe prison m liglited with gaa all oight. 

JeaUng. — By radiator from Bteani.pipeB. 
to-Dieciptine. — There are no punishraeiits uBod, escept confinement in 
|f.dark ceil, There waio unly three of iheee puiitshmctita during the 

. Sadden Illness at Night, — A keeper ia on duty in the corriJorB all 
Ight. 
^,^S^>araiioH of the Siaxs. — la quite perfect. 

ii)Cl(tmfication. — Tlierc would Beem to be very littlo attempt at classifi- 
»tion. Those accused of high crimes are coufiiied in one gallery, while 
itoee accused of minor offences are confined in another. Ab many aa 
r or five pcraons are sometimea confined in one cell, which ia of course 
Ismoraliains. In tlie numeii'a prison, they all herd togetlier in the oor- 
nur during the day, and huve the most ample i^portuuities for tnutiutl 
ttrniptioQ. 

: J'rison Building. — The main building ia nf brown atone, facing.on 

Layinond.streot. It ia 125 foet front by 55 feet in depth. From this 

two wings extend, at riglit angles with the main building. One ia of 

.granite, 135 feet long by 50 fuet in width, and contaiiiB 42 cells for 

Mnatea. It is .traversed by a corridor through ita whole length on tlie 

B^ hand, having the cclla on the right. There are tliree tiers of cells 

Ipbe above another, having fourteen cells each. The lower tier never 

H|riBg used on account of dampness, thoru remain but twenty-eight cells 

RwTlse. The wing for females ia of brick. 135 feet long and 35 feet 

I vide. It contains fifty-four colls, twenty of which are not used, leaving 

only thirty-four in actual use. 

£ecv.rUyt — There liaa been oiJy cue escape during the past year. This 
priaciuer managed to get out with some prisoners who were taken oat 
for examination, and slipped away. It is more secure than most priaona. 

24. Lewis Codntt. 

Priion Building. — 'Tljis was fully described, both in respect to ar- 
rangement and securitj', in last report. No change has occurred sjjce. 
TJie county has determined to remove the jail to Lowvillo ; but a delay 
has occurred in erecting the new building, owing to the high prices of 
niateriala. 

Em'^oyment of Primners. — None of any kind, 

InlHIeclaol Cvllure. — No' library and no secular instruction. The 
aheriS' loans the priaonera books occasionally, and gives them hia 
papers when he ia done with them. 

Rdigious Imtruclion. — No Bibles, no preaching, no individual effort 
for the religious benc^t of the prisoners. They are glad to receive the 
MoBiienger. 

Prison Dietary.— rThiee meals a day. Good fare, Meat, Te^etab(e^ 
bread, butter, &c. No drink but water. 
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Sanitary GondiHon. — The physician not called in at all last year. 

C'leanlinexs. — Water is carried iuto Uie jail in a pitcher. No conTe- 
niences for washing bat a tin wash dish, and it is left optional with the 
prisoners to wash themselves or not. No means of bathing. Prisoners' 
clothes washed weekly ; bed blankets once a month. No sheets are 
provided for the beds, but calico pillow cases, which are washed weekly. 
Soap, combs, and towels are furnished ; also a razor. 

Lighting, — The prison is wretchedly lighted, there being but ono win- 
dow, conaiatiug of four small panes, to each of the two aparttneuta ap- 
propriated to tho use of prisoners. A candle is allowed at niglit till 
bed time. 

bating. — A wood stove in each room. 

SiacipUne. — Punishment has been necessary in but one instance, when 
the prisoner was chained to the floor to prevent his breaking jail, which 
he had attempted to do. The shcriET informed us that he often talks with 
the prisoners, and endeavors to supply them with motives to a better 
life. 

Sudden lUnegs at Mght. — Prisoners can communicate with the keeper 
by rapping on the wall. 

SepartUion of the Sexes. — They are in adjoining rooms, and can con- 
verae to some extent, but not without speaking quite loud. 

Classificalion. — None is or can be attempted. 

Security. — One prisoner escaped during the year by sawing off the 
iron pin on which the door plays, and walking' out in open day. He baa 
not been retaken, 

25. Livingston Countt. 

Prison Building. — Erected in 1820. It is a frame structure, 36 feet 
by 40. The ground on which it stands is the gift of the WadsworA 
family. The site is elevated, and commands an extensive and charming . 
prospect. The building stands in the midst of a beautiful grove, bat is 
itself in a somewhat dilapidated condition. There are 18 cells altogether, 
contracted, close and uncomfortable. A new jail is greatly needed. 

Security. — This prison is very insecure. There were three escapes 
during the year. These were all effected at one time, by digging 
through the floor in a place where tho timbers had beeu cut in a oa^e 
of fire, and not replaced. The timbers under the floor, which form a 
solid pavement some ten or twelve inches thick, have become ^uite 

Employment. — None, except cleaning the jail. , 

Means of Education. — There is no library, and the prisoners receive 
no secular lessons. The sheriff loans them a daily paper ; also the 
weekly papers of the county ; and occasionally books. 

Bi^igion. — There is a Bible in each corridor (four), provided by the 
county, and one Hymn Book, The American Messenger is received, and 
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intsi'esta some of the inmatea. Tliere is never any preachiag. The 

lergymen of the village occasionally come in and talk and pray with 
.Hie. priaoners, but not systematically ; laymen never. 

prison Dietary. — The prisoners are fed twice a day. In the morning, 
jihay are supplied from the sheriff's own table, except that they do not 
«ceive either butter or coffee. They get enough for a midday lunch. 
For supper they have bread and milk, or mush and milk. 
^, Sanitary Condition. — The health of the prisoners was good at the 
time of inspection. There is but little sickness. The prisoners are 
Baid generally to improve in health. One man has been in the prison 
three years, and has not had a sick day. No death has occurred during 
the incumbency of the present sheriff, that is, for nearlj" three years. 

Cleanliness. — A good supply of well and cistern water. Carried in 
pails. All are required to wash. Soap, combs, and towels are fur- 
^shed by the county. The sheriff lends the prisoners a razor and shears 
.for_ shaving and hair-cutting. Their clothes are washed weekly ; sheets 
and pillow cases the same ; bed ticks and blankets twice a year. Ver- 
,|aiu abound. Sheriff has to fight them continually with corrosive subli- 
mate, cedar oil, &c. Jail scrubbed once a week, sometimes twice ; 
^whitewashed twice a year. 

Lighting. — ^The jail is so poorly lighted that the inmates cannot see to 
read in the cells ; they can barely do so in the corridors. No light ia 
.provided at night, except in cases of sickness ; but the prisoners can 
iJiave light at their own expenso. 

Healing. — Four coal stoves ; jail comfortable in cold weather. 

Discipline. — No punishment except locking in cell. This Seldom ne- 
cessary. Moral means usually found snlBcicnt. 

^ Sudden Illness al Night. — The sheriff sleeps near enough to hear the 
iprisoners if they make a noise. 
,,, Separation of the Sexes. — It is perfect. 

,j Clasidjicalion. Debtors are kept by themselves ; also men under sen- 
^nce. 

26. Madisoet Coumtt. 

Prison Building. — Erected in 1817 — a frame structure. It has six 
TOOms, two in lower story, fonr in upper, 15 by 15 feet. Some have 
three beds, and some two in them. The windows of the lower story 
liave three gratings ; those above two. 

Security. — The two lower rooms are very secure ; no one ever escaped 
from either of them. There was no escape during the year from the 
^il ; but one man escaped from an officer while being ccnducted to 
irison. 

Employment of Prisonern. — None. 
I Means of Intellectual Culture. — There is no library in the prison, and 
JBO secular instruction is given. The sheriff loans the prisoners papera 
and books. 
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Religion.'— ABihle is provided for each cell by the county ; but there 
fe no preaching, and no individual effort. " 

The Prison Dietary, — Three meals. Breakfast : ineat, wheat bread, 
and potatoes, or other vegetables in their season, and coffee on Sunday, 
©inner : same as breakfast, with soup occasionally. Supper: mUi^h and 
itoilk. 

Sanitary Condition. — The health of the prisonets was good at the d)Eite 
of inspection, as it had been through the year. One death occurred as 
the result of the softening of the brain. 

Cleanliness. — Supply of water abundant ; introduced by pails, the 
conveniences for ablution are wash basins and a sink. All are required 
to wash. Soap, combs and towels provided. There is no bath-tub j. but 
water is brought into the prison yard by a leaden pipiB from a spring. 
There is a large trough in Which the prisoners can wash the whole per- 
son. They are led into the yard for an hour or so at least twice a week, 
and sometimes oftener. Many are said to avail themselves of the op- 
portunity thus afforded them. The cl6thcs, sheets and pillow cases -are 
washed weekly ; the comfortables twice a year, or oftener if there is a 
heeds-be. The jail is whitewashed twice a year, and scrubbed weeHy. 
There is a good deal of annoyance from vermin. 

Lighting. -^l^SLiher dimly lighted by day ; not at all at night, uiite«8 in 
case of sickness. Prisoners, however, may furnish their own lights, 
and it is quite common for them to do so. 

Heating. — Wood stoves in each room. 

Discipline. — J^o prtnisliments are uS6d; n6ne are found necesEraty; 
moral influences are sufficient. 

Sudden Illness. — The sheriff sleeps near enough to hear any noiso 
made in the cells. 

Classification. — None attempted. 

Insanity. — One case. The man became insane, and then idiotic. Died 
in prison. 

27. MOKBOB CoUNTTk 

Prison Building. — ^Date of erection could not be ascertained. The 
material is stone. There is a main building three stories high, 45 &et 
by 45, and a wing two stories high, 60 feet by 42. .The first two stoxiea 
of the main structure are occupied as a residence by the keeper. The 
third story is iised partly as a female prison and partly as a plape.of 
confinement for debtors and witnesses. The male prison occupies the 
whole of the wing. The cells are arranged in two tiers, with* corridors 
encircling them. There are 36 cells altogether, nine feet by four, and 
seven feet high, arched. There is no ventilation whatever, except by 
the windows, which, as mentioned in last yearns report, are guarded by 
heavy gratings that greatly obstruct the free admission of air. The 
Windows are taken out entirely in summer. 
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■ &cMri(i/. — ^The jail was thoroughly repaired last year, and the win- 
*■ flows of the men's ward double barred. It may now be considered aa 
tolerably secure against attempts to escape. There is a stone wall 
raand the wing three feet thick and 18 feet high, which, however, does 
not add materially to the security of the prison. There have been no 
attempts to break jail during the past year, nor have any previous 
attempts made during the incumbency of tlie present sheriff proved 
aaccessful. 

Employment of Prisoners. — They sometimes assist in cleaning, white- 
washing and doing housework; that is all. 

Means of Intelleclual Culture. — None, either in the form of a library or 
special instruction. The newspapers of the day are loaned by the keeper, 
ttnd occasionally books. 

Religious laslruction.- — This jail has a chaplain, who holds a service 
«very Sabbath; but the committee did not see him, and arc unable to 
give any account of the results of his labors. There is a full supply of 
1, provided by the supervisors, with the words " Monroe County 
..^Jnil" Stamped on the covers. Christian people, male and female, often 
r.^risit the jail to converse with the prisoners and distribute tracts, both 
on the Sabbath and week days. The Sisters of Charity frequently labor 
in Hiia way for the benefit of the Catholic prisoners. The " Messenger" 
!■ distributed monthly, and is read with a good deal of interest. 

The Dietary. — Two meals, B/eakfast: corned beef, bread, potatoes 
ta Other vegetables three times a week; the other four days bean soup or 
vegetable soup. The soup is always made from good sweet beef bones. 
IThe only drink furnished is water. Supper: mush and milk in summer, 
and' mush and molasses in winter. The bread used is made of wheat 
floor and corn meal, in the pi^oportion of two-thirds flour and one-third 
ueal. If it ever happe.os to be sour, it is thrown invariably to the pigs, 

Iknd bakers' bread furnished instead. The jailor keeps his own cowsi 
knd the milk is given to them with the cream in. The prisoners have 
■n they want of everything provided. 
Sanitary Condition. — The health of the prisoners was good at the date 
of inspection. There is little sickness, other than venereal complaints 
and delirium tremens, which are "quite common. One case of small poi 
occurred last year, and two of dysentery, which latter disease prevailed 
extensively in the community as an epidemic. There has been no death 
in the prison fur five years. 

Cleanlinesa. — The water supplied to the prison is well water — a little 
hard. It is pumped directly into the jail. The prison«rs have access to 
it daring the day, and a supply is placed in the colls at night There ie 
a vat eight feet long and two or three feet wide, into which the water ie 
pomped for purposes of ablution. This is all the apparatus there is for 
bs^ng. There is a kettle in which, in the winter time, water can be 
[Aesem. No. 62J 30 



heated by the priaonora for wiiBhiag, Soop ia provided, but neither 
tuwbis nor combs. A razor and strap are furniahed, and aheara for hair 
cutting. The prisoners' clothes are wasliud weekly, and the bed blankets 
and tickings every three months. The men's ward is scrubbed daily; 
the women's, three times a week. The walla and ceila of the former are 
whitewashed every fortnight; of the latter, when they look as if they 
needed it. There is much annoyance from vermin. 

Lighting, — The prison is sufficiently light In the daytime; butnoli^ta 
are allowed at night, except in sickness. 

Staling. — There is a coal stove in each corridor of tho male prison, 
and a wood stove in the female department. 

Discipline. — The only punishment employed is pntting the rofractoT; 
in irona, which is not often necessary. Kind words, the keeper iofortued 
ua, are found more effective than a club. 

Stttidun Jllness ai Night. — The jailor sleeps near the priaonora, and 
usually, has somo trusty prisoner whose cell door is left open, so that he 
can come out and rap on the outer door of the prison. In winter, the 
keeper always goes into the male ward at midnight, to regulate the fires 
and nee that all is right. 

Separation of ike Saxes. — It is perfect and complete here. 

Clatisification. — None at all, except that the debtors have apartments 
by themaelvee. We found a man here imprisoned as a witness in the 
case of two men by whom he had been robbed. He had been in jail 
some three mouths, while the culprits were at large on bail. He was 
coalined in the same ward with the criminala. 

Insanity. — Two insane persons were in the jail last year. One naa 
committed on a criminal charge, but waa acquitted on the ground of 
insanity and sent to the asylum at TJtica; tho other was put in for safe 
keeping, and sent to tlie same place. 

^ 28. Montgomery County. 

Prison Building.— Th'iB was described in the last report as to struc- 
ture, arrangements and security. li is one of the least secure of our 
jails. A man can dig out with a jack-knife. The locks are miserable. 
One eseaped during the year through the door, either accidentally left 
open, or with the key in it. 

Empioyment. — None, except to assist in cleaning the jail. 

Meane of Intellectual Culture. — No library, and no aecular instruction. 
The keeper loans newspapers and books, 

Seltgious Inairuclion. — Bibles aro supplied by a local society. 
The " Messenger" is received and read with interest. Tliere is nerer 
any preaching to the prisoners. We were told that formerly a good 
deal of interest was taken in the religious welfare of the prisoners by 
Christian laymen ; but that latterly such efforts had become more rare. 

Dietary. — Throe mcala, Breabfust : Pork or beef, broad and potatoes, 
■with water for drink. Dinner : pork and beans, or salt beef, with bread. 
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jBnpper : bread and milk, or bread and butter, or bread and molasaea, or 
fiiaab and niol asses. 

!■ Sanitary Condition. — No death, and no case of aicknoss of any acconnt 
during the year. 

" 'Cleanlinega, — Water is carried into the jail in pails regularly twice a 
8ay, and oftener if necessary. The conveniences for 'washing are tin 
basins, and a sink to carry off the wash water. No means of bathing-, 
K Wis optional with the prisoners to wash or let it alono. They are pro- 
»"»ided with eoap, combs and towels. The keeper leaves them a razor, 
Ellltd his wife cuts their hair. The jail is whitewashed as often as once 
■Jp two months. If there are 'many prisoners, the floors are acrabbod 
^%'eekly ; not so often when there are few. Their underclothes are 
Hnftshed 'Weekly ; the blankets and ticks twice a year ; and oftener 
* *hen thought necessary. 

Lighting. — The prison is well lighted by day, but no light is allowed 
at night. 

Heating. — Two coal stoves in the men's ward ; one wood stove in the 
women's. 

Discipline. — The punishments arS locking in the cells and putting on 
shackles. As a general thing the prisoners behave with propriety, and 
tole coercion is needed. 
'' Sudden Illness at Night. — If prisoners knock on the walls or doora of 

t cells, they can be heard and receive immediate attention. 
',S^araiion of Ike Sexes. — They are separated only by a door, with * 
famoud-shaped hole in it for Daasing food, through which of course they 
ftn see each other, and'hold conversation together just as freely as if 
feey were in the same rflOlft.r 
*' Claeaification. — None whiftever is attempted. 

* Insanity. — One man was committed for burglary, who was not sound 
lind. No bill was found. He simply broke into a house, and stole 
G cake. 

29, New York Countt. 
. ;There is properly no county jail in this county ; but the city prison, 
ppmnjonly called the "Tombs," is, in effect, such a prison. 
Employment of Prisoners. — None, except in cleaning the jail. 

Means of Inldleclual Culture. — There is a library of volumes, but 

lero is no secular instruction given to the prisoners. Uany of the 
■isoners read the books. The greater number draw novels, but many 
works on history and biography are read also. Books of a religious 
^aracter are rarely looked at. 

,, J^eans of Religious Culture. — Wo saw no Bibles in the cells. Theto 
, regular preaching every Sabbath. 

The Dietary. — ^The prisoners are fed twice a day. For breakfast they 

yVe bread and molasses. For dinner they have soup, moat, and brea 

tJire&times a week ; codEsh once a week ; and at other times mush and 
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molasses. Prisoners wlio can alTord it are allowed to purchaBC their 
meals outside. Tlie hours of eating are 8 A. M. and 3 P. M. 

Sanitary Gondiiion. — In some of the cells there was a foul odor from 
the soil pipes. There ia water under the prison, which stands there con- 
stantly. There is a ecow beneath it, in whieh workmen float round for 
the purpose of repairing the prison pipes. The physician, however, 
fispresaly assured us that but two cases of disease had originated 
within the prison in four years. All others had originated outside the 
walls. The average number of prescriptions is about ten daily. The 
prevailing diseases treated are delirium tremens, venereal, rheumatism, 
and gastric derangements. There were 38 deaths during the year from 
the following causes : 

Exhaustion, 15 ; injury, 1 ; hydrothorax, 1 ; convulsions, 3 ; epilepsy, 
1 ; phthisis pulmonalis, 1 ; general debility, 5 ; compression of tie 
brain, 1 ; congestion of the liver, 1 ; premature birth, 1 ; congestion of 
the brain, 1 ; apoplexy, 1 ; delirium tremens, 5 ; chronic diarrhoea, 1. 

Of the above, 26 were white males ; 10 were white females ; 1 black 
male, and one black female. The affairs of the prison are under the 
direction of the commissioners of public charities and correction, who 
appear to discharge their duties with great fidelity and intelligence. 

CkanhnesB. — There is not much to complain of in the men's jail, 
though, owing to original faults of construction, it cannot be kept as 
clean as ia desirable with such a populaljon. The women's prison ia in 
a very clean condition, 

Abundance of watflr is introduced into the jail from the Croton. Thfl 
prisoners have wash basins in each cell, hufeare not furnished with tow- 
els or soap. They are not compelled to WM^^ily, but it is left to their 
own option whether they will do so or nit- There are no means of 
bathing. Priaonera furnish their own raaJts, pr go without shaving. 
They pay for their own washing, or do it themselves. The beddiug", 
which is only blankets without sheets or pillow cases, is washed M 
often as it becomes dirty. Whenever a dirty prisoner goes out, his 
blankets are washed before another person sleeps in them. 

Lighting. — Each cell has a narrow opening to the exterior light j the 
central hall is lighted from the roof. Gas lights burn all night in the 
hall. 

Eeiti-ng. — There are two large stoves for bnrning coal in the hall, 
and a supplementary furnace is placed in the corner of each bloCk 
of cells, to be used in case of necessity. The prison ia by these meaits 
kept comfortably warm at all times. 

Discipline. — No pnnisiimont is used in the Tombs, except confinement^ 
in dark cells, and this is not resorted to on an average more than three 
times a yean The violations of prison rules are very rare. 

Sudden Jilnesn. — A keeper ia on duty in the hall all night, in readiness 
attend to any cases of sickness which may occur, ' ' 



alion of Ih^ Sexes. — This ia perfect, and leaves nothing to be 
desired. 

Classification. — The boys arc all kept by tfcemeelves, and the difi'erent 
grades of crime are confined in separate ranges of cells. 

Insanily. — Tliere were three insane persons in prison at the time of 

onr visit. Many such liave been confined there during the year. They 

we mostly sent to the Insane Asylum on Blackwell's Island. 35S 

^sane males and 205 females were committed in 1863, making a total 

k (htring that year of 461. 

I Security. — The prison is very secure. Only one escape occurred in 

► 4^63. The prisoner removed the irons by sawing, and forced -himself 

tbrongh an aperture 6J inches by 29^ inches. He was soon rt-taken. 

Oeneral Remarks. — This prison ia altogetlier unworthy of the great 

metropolis of New York. It will not bear a moment's comparison with 

the corresponding prisons either in Philadelphia or Boston. New York 

Eiowes it alike to her interest, her reputation, and the cause of humanity, 

p erect a new city prison, with as little delay as possible, in a locality 

f Where greater space and more fresh air can be secured. 

30. NiAQAKA COUNIT. 
I Prison Building. — This was very fully and correctly described in last 
8 report. Xo alterations have since been made, except that the 
yall of the prison yard has been raised seven feet, which somewhat 
" increases its security. Seven escaped last year; five at one time, by 
Ifkcking the keeper in a cell. 
Umploymenl. — None, other than scrubbing and sawing wood. 

R ^ Means of Inlelleclwd Guiture^-^Ae usual, there is neither library nor 
jutruction. No reading is supplied, except newspapers. 
., Means of Religious Instruction. — No preaching, no individual effort, 
ttSd no Bihies, except such as are supplied by the sheriff, on the special 
teqnest of prisoners. 

; Dietary. — Two meals. Breakfast: beef or pork {sometimes salt, some- 
times fresh), potatoes or beans, and bread, with water for drink. Sup- 
per: same as breakfast, with the occasional addition of soup; sometimes 
BMish and molasses are substituted. 

Sanitary Condition, — The health of the prisoners was good at the tim$ 

of inspection. Delirium tremens and veneceal arc the prevalent diseases. 

I^ere is little sickness iu the jail. Prisoners who are able are obliged 

^ pay their own doctor's bill. 

L Cleanliness. — Water, both well and cistern, is introduced in pails. 

H '^nventences for ablution arc wash bowls and a sink. All are compelled 

■ Vi> wash. Soap and towels are furnished, but not combs. No measa of 

bathing. Clothes washed weekly; blankets monthly. Straw p** ia 

tieds twice a year. The prison walls are whitewashed twice aadtthe- 

cells four titnea yearly. 
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lA^ing.^-Ther^ afe eight windows, whkAi affotd jUDople light daring 
the day; no lights allowed at night. 

Heating, — Pour wood sto^s. 

Discipline, — ^The only poniehments are the dnngeon and irons. 

' 8udden Illness at Night, — ^There is communication with' the turnkey in 

an adjoining apartment. Any sudden attack oi sickness can readily be 

made ktiowu. - & 

• Separation of the flSedyes.— They can converse together, when the meB 

are in the hall; but these are commonly locked in their cells throughout 

the day. 

Qa^^aHon, — ^None whaterer. 

Insanity.— Thtee cases during the year. Two were sent to TJtiea 
asylum. 

81. ONEroA COUNTT. 

I a. Jail at Vtica. 

Prison Building, — Erected in 1852. The dimensions, materia],r num- 
ber and arrangement of cells, security, &c., of this jail were fully d^. 
scribed in last, year's* -report. 

Employment cf Prisoners. — ^No oocapation but sawing wood and clean- 
ing and whitewashing jail. 

Education, — There is no library, nor is any secular instruction given. 
The keeper lends the inmates his daily paper, and occasionally books. 

Bdigion, — There is not a Bible belonging to the prison, but the jailor 
lends Bibles to the prisoners whenever they desire it. There is no 
preaching; but occasionally some minister or layman calls to talk and 
pray with them. 

, Prison Dietary. ^^Two meals. Breakfast: salt beef, potatoes, and > 
bread (wheat or Indian), with water for drink. Enough is given for a 
iQdch at noon. Supper: mush and milk, or muah and molasses. Pris- 
oners awaiting trial are allowed extras, if they provide them with their 
own money. Few do so. ' j 

Sanitary Condition, — The health of the prisoners was good at the date 
of inspection. Principal diseases same as in other jails. Health of the 
prison generally good. Physician frequently not called in for severaJ 
weekfi. Two deaths during the year; one from old age, the other from 
a'n accidental fall. The prisoner fell from the upper corridor, whith waf . 
Witihout a railing. ' i> ■ 

Cleanliness, — An abundant supply of water, carried in in pails. Wash- 
ing is optional with the inmates. Soap, combs, and towels are fur- 
nished, but not razors. There is no bath tub, but if prisoners are filthy 
vhea committed, the first thing required of them is. to scour the whole 
person. They often desire to wash the whole person, and are tb^ 
always provided with a bucket of water for the > purpose. Clothes 
watched once a week; blankets once a fortnight or once a month, accou^^ 
ing to <si£cumstancea. Yientilation wretched. 
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[I'itpWtitj.— The prison is sufficiently lighted in the daytime from tlic 

irindows, but no ligiit is allowed at night, except when eickneas re- 

)aires it. 

. Healing. — Bach room has a wood stove ia it. 

i\ Discipline. — Refractory prisoners are either locked in their own cells, 

or, if tliought necessary, in a, darkened cell. But one person has been 

put in irons for three years. Moral agencies are constantly employed 

fry Mr. Barnes and his wife, the latter often talking to the female pris- 

jnnera. Friendly connsel, kind treatment, and sympathy, are gener&lly 

found effective in securing good conduct 

Sudden lUness. — Any noise made by prisoners in theif cells can be 
iieard by the keeper in hi» bed room. 

fieparaiwn of the Sexes. — Cannot see each other, but can hold commu- 
nication together. 

KCfagsificalion. — Drunkards and vagrants arc kept in one room; crimi- 
als in another; debtors and witnesi^es in a third; and the women in a 
wrth. Witnesses, if respectable, are allowed to take their meals with 
tne keeper's family. 

Infanily. — Only one case during the year. He was committed for 
nobbing a hen-roost, but was either insane or feigned insanity so skill- 
[ fully aa to be sent to the asylum, from which he effected his escape. 

i. Jail at Rome, 
1 Prison Building. — Erected in 1849. Dcacribed in last report, and no 

e since. 
\'' Employment of Prisoners. — None except cleaning and whitewashing 

1. Means of Inldleclual Culture. — No library and no instniction. The 

Keeper *ften lends books to the prisoners, and allows them the use of 
t'Ae papers taken by himself. 
■' &AigioyiK Indruction. — ^There are no Bibles belonging to the prison, 
biit the jailor lends them Bibles whenever called for, A benevolent 
(diristian lady who has now left the place, has heretofore been in the 
habit of visiting the jail every Sabbath afternoon, and holding a reli- 
igious service with the prisoners, consisting of reading the scriptures, 
(exhortation, prayer, and singing; after whicii she conversed with them 
rsffnally. She remained altogether abont an hour in the jail. Her 

SlSuence was most happy upon the prisoners, who spoke of her to the 

Sbmmittee With much respect, 

L Didary. — Two meals a day, at 8 A. M, and 4 P. M. Breakfast: pork 

1^ beef, and bread, with water fur drink, and occasionally vegetables. 

kipper: mush and milk in summer aud mush and molasses In winter. 
^fesh meat once a week, 

, - Sanitary Condilion. — The health of the prisoners was good on the day ' 
E inspection, as it is for the moat part at other times, Tenereal afH^o- 
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tions and tremens are the moat common diBcaaea. One pr!sonor died of 
the latter during tlie year, 

CleanlinesB. — A good supply of water hy pails. Prisoners required 
to wash. Soap, combs, and towels provided. Ho means of bathing, 
Frisouers' clothes vrasbed weekly ; bedding once a fortnight. Vermin 
were reported as abounding last year ; this year, wc were told, there 
was none. Jail whitewashed several times during the year. 

Lighting. — Sufficiently light in the daytime from the windows; lighted, 
at night by one gaa burner for about an hour. 

Mealing. — Wood stoves. 

Discipline, — Locking in their own cells or in a darkened cell and pot- 
ting on irons are the only punieliraents ; and these are not often nefww 
•ary. The labors of the lady before referred to are said to have had an 
excellent effect upon the discipline. 

Sudden lUnem al NigM. — The jailor sleeps so near as to readily hear 
any noise made in the cells. 

Si^irraiitm (^ the Sexea. — It is complete, they being confined in differ- 
ent buildings. 

Classijtcation. — None attempted. 

Jntanity. — Eleven insane persons were committed for safe k^epiDjf 
hy officers, and sent to the almshouse. 

32. Onondaga County. 

The jail of this county, as mentioned in the report of last year, is kept 
in the same building, and is uuder the same government aa the peniten- 
tiary. The committee do not, therefore, propose an extended report 
The jail ia aimply a house of detention, and none are ever confined fn 
this department who are undergoing a sentence on conviction. No work 
IB required of the jail priaonera, but such as choose to work with the pcur 
itcntiary prisoners are permitted to do so. About one-third elect to 
work, in which case they have to be subject to all the rules and rcgala* 
tiona of the penitentiary. 

33. Ontario Cockty. 

Prison Building. — Erected in 1816 ; material, stone. Dimensions, 50 
feet by 50 feet. It has J6 cells, eight feet by three and a half, and 
Bcven feet high. It cannot be regarded as very secujp. Three escapes' 
were effected during the year by sawing off the iron gratings of the 
windows. 

Employment. — No regular occupation, Persons do little jobs about 
the jail, as aawing wood, cleaning and whitewashing jail, etc. 

Means of Education. — No library at present. There waa a library, 
but the prisoners used the books in lighting firea, and destroyed them in - 
other ways. The sheriff lends the prisonera newspapers, and sometimes 
books. One prisoner read the whole four volumes of the documentary 
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Istory of New York, and at the date of our viait was engaged in read- 
Shakspeare. tfo scenliir inHtrnctLon is imparted. 
* Setigious InsirKciion.—A Bible is kept in each cell, which is supplied 
■by the county. Sheriff Munson says that, as the law requires this, he 
prOTidCB the Bibles when necessary, and presents the bill to the enpeiv 
Tieors, and they pay it. Tlie " Messengers " are received and distrib- 
uted, and by some read with great interest. The sheriff himself, as- 
sisted by his brethren in the Methodist church, held a prayer- meeting of 
the prisoners every Sabbath during the summer of 1862: His wife and 
daughters take much interest in tha prisoners, and often talk and pray 
with them, A Christian lady held a Sabbath-school in the jail for about 
ftinr months. We did not learn why it was discontinued. 

Dietary, — ^Two meals. Breakfast: salt beef and bread, with soup and 
Doffee, and sometimes potatoes ; enough is given for two meals. Sup* 
Bread and milk, or mush and milk ; one about as often as the 
other. 

nitary CondUwn. — No sickness at the date of inspection. Health, 
generally good. No fevers. As usual venereal and tremens most com- 
(Don complaints, 

Cleai^iness. — Water is brought into the jail in pails. There is a good 
supply of this element in the prison yard, which might be readily intro- 
duced by a pump. This is an improvement which ought to be made. 
The prisoners are required to wash every morning. Soap, combs and 
'^wels lire provided ; also a razor. There is no bath-tub ; but the men 
ih the whole person if they choose, and many do so. A barrel of 
cistern water ia carried into the prison every morning, and there ia. 
% large tub, which can be used for »blution. The prisoners wash their 
own clothes weekly. They have facilities for beating water. Soap and 
fla,t irons are provided by the county. The bed clothes are often taken 
(Wtside and aired, and are washed (so it was reported to us) " whenever 
diey get dirty." T^e floors are scrubbed once a week or oftener. The 
■'^clla are whitewashed monthly ; the prison walla three or fonr times a 
year. There is a good deal of trouble from bed bugs. Sulphur fumes 
Vft used to fight them. 

r lAgkli-ng. — Well lighted from the windows in the day time. No light 
furnished by the county at night. The prisoners are allowed to provide 
tbemaelves with light, and often use the privilege. 

Seating. — The jail is heated by three coal stoves, which are said to 
keep it sufSciently warm in winter. 

; JHacipline. — Moral means are used almost exclusively. The only pun- 
ishment employed ia couiinement witJiiu cells. This soon brings pria- 
oners to submission. 

Sudden Illness at Night. — A trusty prisouer is left in the hall at night 
Qe can bear any call from the cells and convey it to the keeper, who 
B)e«ps near by. 
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Separation of the Sexex. — Very imperfect, ae in many other joiln. 

Without seeing one anoUier, they can cunveree together to any extent 
tiiey please. 'This is the worst and most demoralizing; fealnre in the 
jail; 80 testifies slierifT Munsnn. 
. Claxsificalion. — None, 

, Ineanily. — Two insane persona were committed for aafe keeping till 
suitable provision could bo made for them elsewhere, One was eent to 
Utica, and the other taken by his friends, 

34. Oilvnoe County. 

Employment 1^ Prisoners. — They have no empby.nent, but their time 
lb spent in idleness. Sometimes they are set to work to clean and 
whitewash the jail, and the female prisoners assist in cooking and wasti' 
ing the bedding and clothes. 

Means of Intellectual Culture. — There is no library in either prison, but 
the sheriff occasionally gives them the secular papers to read, Tbis 
privilege is highly valued by them. No secular instruction fc bvei" 
imparted to any of them. 

* Means of Religious Culture. — There is a Bible supplied by the connty, 
for each cell, at Xewburgh. The jail at Goshen was formerly supplied 
with one in each cell, but they have been destroyed or carried away by 
the prisoners until the stock is reduced to a single Testament. Rev. Mr. 
Murray preaches to the prisoners in the Newbiirgh jail on the morning of 
every Sabbath. The prisoners spoke of him with affection. Tlicy really 
seem to enjoy his ministrations, and a few cases of permanent good 
appear to have resulted from his labors. In addition to preaching, he 
holds frequent private conversations with them, and distributes tracts 
nearly every Sabbath. We were much cheered by the persevering and 
self-denying labors of this excellent man, and we hope his example may 
be followed by one or more of the clergymen in every couuty'in the 
State, With the exception of Mr, Murray, very few of the religions 
people of Newburgh ever visit the jail or take any interest in its inmates. 

Prison Dietary. — Three meals. Breakfast, at Newburgh jail; rye 
bread and meat; dinner: bread and soup, and vegetables occasionally; 
supper; mush and molasses. At Giishen the fare is the same, except 
that on two days in the week bread and molasses is substituted tbr mush . 



Sanitary Condition. — The condition of the Newburgh jail is in moat 
respects very bad. It is in the basement of the court house'and wholly 
beneath the general surface of the ground, although an area six feet 
wide is excavated on the north side, wliich removes it from direct coft- 
tact with the ground. The windows or gratings are on the north side, 
so that the direct rays of the sun can never enter the colls. The air in 
the jail is always damp and the odor very disagreeable. We have neVer 
been in any jail'where the smell was more repulsive. There is a water 
closet in each cell. A gas light is kept burning day and night, and s 
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lal stove is always burning, in summer as well as winter. Without 
.is it woold scarcely beiiabitatile. At the time of our visit, eight men 
nirere con&neil all day and night in a cell containing aixteen hundred 
Oohic feet of air. This cell has two windows 25 inches by If) inches, 
double grated, which open into the area cimtaining' a hen coup. TJiis is 
}l^ the ventilation it has. Each of the other cells has one window of the 

ae. Two women, and sometimes three, sleep in these cells, which i 
contain 510 cubic feet of air. In our opinion, these cells are utterly 
unfit for the habitation of human beings; especially when they are bo 
much over-crowded as they commonly are. This is the more to be 
'gretted, as the jail at Goshen is larger and much better ventilated, 
lind we can see no obstacle to the transfer of most of the prisoners to 
that jail. 

Although almost every law of hygiene is violated in the structure of 
SiiB jail, it is proper to say that the sheriff, the turnkey and the physician 
.all testify that the health of the prisonereis good. No diseases originate 
tjiere, and those who are discharged are better in health than when they 
ime in. The physician says that the complaints principally treated 
■e delirium tremens and (he venereal disease. Sometimes when pris- 
qnors are brought there they have fasted for a long time, and then they 
ily, which causes derangement of . the bowels; this yields 
*ery easily to treatment, and is about all that calls for the intervention 
*oS a physician. 

The jail at Goshen is dry, well ventilated, and, if properly managed, 
"would be very healthy. The privies empty into a sink, -which sometiraea 
diffuses an impure odor ; bat this could be easily remedied by conducting 
)Qie rain water falling on the roof into a tank in the attic, which would 
'always keep it sweet and clean. The physician of this jail testifies to 
Ute same state of facts as the physician at Newburgh. The same dis- 
eases prevail here as there| and the jail enjoys the same exemption from 
levers, rheumatism, and pulmonary diseases. Every cell is lighted and 
.■ventilated by a window 19 inches by 27 inches. The two corner cells 
Itave two of these windows, and it is so arranged that the air circulates 
freely in every part of the building. 

Cleanliness.— -Walter is introduced into the Newburgh jail by pipes 
from the outside, and can be obtained at pleasure by turning a cock in 
the corridor. The women are admitted into the corridor during half the 
flay, and the men the other half Each cell is suppUcd with pails, in 
Whicb they can carry in water when they are locked into their cells. 
There ie a sink in the corridor, where they can wash when they desire it. 
There is no imperative rule which requires the prisoners' to wash at. 
Stated times ; but if any one appears dirty, the jailor requires him to 
wash, and stands. over him until he is thoroughly clean. Nu water can 
be procured at the Goshen jail except what is brought in pails from 
outside, In other respects it is the same us the Xewburgh jail. 
Soap, towels, and razors are provided by the county at both jails. 
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There is generally aorae priscnjer in the jail wlio knows how to Bhave, 
who shaves those who cannot shave themaelveB. They generally have 
comba of iheir own, but when they have not, the sheriff provides them. 
Tliefe are no means of bathing at either jail, and great inconvenience iS 
caused by the deficiency. It is to be hoped that the next board of 
superviBora will consent to make an appropriation for bathing tubs. 
The prisoners wash their own clothes once a week, and the bed clothes 
are washed once in three weeks in summer, and in winter once in six 
weeks ; they appeared clean at the time of our visit. 

Lighting. — The jail at Ncwburgh ia very imperfectly lighted. There 
is a window in each cell, two in the common room, all facing the north, 
and one in the corridor facing the west ; but owing to the thicknPBa of 
the walls very Utile light penetrates throu;fh them. It is difficult to aeo 
to read even in bright weather, and almost impossible in a cloudy day. 
It is necessary to burn a gas light all day in the corridor. This light 
ia also kept bnruing all night, and is the only one in the prison. 

Mealing. — The Newburgh piieon is heated by one coal atovo in the 
corridor ; but we deem it insufficient in cold winter weather to heat the 
large cell where the men are confined. There are two coal stoves in the 
Goshen prison, which we should suppose amply sufBcient to make it 
comfortable. 

Discipline of the Prisons. — Locking in cells and privation of food 
are tlio only puuiehmenta resorted to. There is no dark cell in_eith* 
jail. No moral means, as far as we were informed, are used to secure 
good conduct. 

Sudden Illness.— There ia no difficulty at Newburgh in arousing the 
jailor in case of sudden illness at night, as he sleeps in the same build- 
ing ; but we think that at the Goshen jiiil, where the jailor sleeps in a 
different building, much suffering and even death might ensne before I 
assistance could be obtained ; especially when all the prisoners are 
locked in their cells, which is sometimes the case. Some more certain 
means of communication aeema demanded by humanity. : 

S^Mralion of the Sea^es.— They are separated sufficiently to prevent 
their coming into personal contact, but they can see each other and 
converse together at any time. The effect of this is exceedingly demo- 
ralizing. Complete isolation might be very easily secured, and njeaanrca. 
ought to be instituted without delay to carry into practice thia much 
needed reform. 

Ulassification. — There is really no claasification whatever among 
prisoners of the same Sex, and the want of it makes our common jails 
schools of vice instead of reformatory agencies. 

35, OBLEAua County. 

Prison Building. — Erected in 1888, The material is stone, and the 
dimensions 36 feet by 36. There are IB cells for male prieoners, ar- 
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i in two linea, eight feet bj- four feet, and one large room for^he 
D. The prison is not & secure one. Many escapes have been made 
in former yeJirs, but none for the last two or three. 
■ Employment, — None, except little jobs about the prison. 
^^ Meana of Education. — There is no library attached to the prison, and 
BtaD secular inetructioD is given. Mrs. Dodwoll, wife of the BbcrifT, loans 
^■pte pri§onerB booka, a number of Which she keeps expressly for the pnr- 
^^Dse. Papers are Supplied by the ahcriS*. 

Jieligious Inslntclion. — There is no preaching, and no efibrte made bj 
private Christians. A single Bible is supplied to tha prison by the 
sheriff, at hia own ezponso. 

The Prison I>ieiary. — ^Two meals a day. Breakfast : Meat or fish, 

potatoes, and wheat bread, with water for drink. Supper : Mush and 

milk in summer ; at other times, pork and beans, soup, etc. When there 

^^pre hut one or two in jail, they receive their meals ttom the sheri&'s 

■kbie. 

^^f Saititary Condition. — There were no prisoners in jail at the timeof onr 
^BtiBit, The physician was called in but twice last year. No death oo- 
Bvred. 

^^ CleanHne33. — Drinking water is introduced in pails ; cistern water by 
A pump. The prisoners are required to wash, and are provided with 
soap, combs and towels ; also a razor. No means of bathing. Clothing 
Vashed weekly -, blankets and ticking three or four time^ a year, and 
fte beds refilled with straw as often. The jail is scrubbed every week, 
and whitewashed spring and fall. 

Lighting and Heating. — Well lighted in the day time, and candles al- 
lowed till 1 P. M, Heato<l by three wood stoves. 

- ZHscipHne. — Good advice and kindness are generally found effective j 
in only one or two instances has a prisoner been locked in his cell for a 
short time. 

Sudden Illness at Night. — There is no means of communicating with 
the jailor in such a case. 
Separation of the Sexes. — It is entire and complete here. 
CZosOT/Icoiion.^There is none, 

Insanity. — One insane person was committed by a justice.; he stayed 
bnt a short time, and was sent to an insane asylum. 

Wt 

^B 35, Otsego Codntt. 

■Prison Building. — Erected in 1841, It is of stone, and is 44 feet by 
8S, including the residence of the keeper. There are two wards ; one 
'containing three cells, each eight feet by nine ; and the other five, each 

^uight feet by four and a half. Two of the latter are partitioned off for 

B^ women. The jail is a wretched one. 

^F.. Employ meni. — None, 
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' Jfeon« (^i5'rftterrfi()n.--*No library and no instruction. The jailor lends 
the prisoners newspapers, and occasionally books. 

•Religious Instruction.-^Thete is a Bible in each ward provided by the 
county. No prei^ching. One gentleman called during the year, talked 
and prayed with the inmates, and distributed tracts ; that is all. The 
** Messenger '' is received and read. 

• Prison Dietary, — ^Three meals\ a day. Breakfast : meat, potatoeffj 
bread, and tea with milk; sometimes butter is added. Dinner : th4 
same, minus the tea. Supper. : ^mush and milk, or bfead and butter, 
with tea. 

Sanitary Condition.-^The health of the prisoners was good at the date 
of inspection. One miin. during the year had a sickness laisting some 
six weeks, -caused by intemperance. All other times the health of the 
prison has been good. 

Cleanliness. — ^There is an abundant supply of spring water, introduced 
hy a. hydrant. The conveniences for washing are tin wash basins, and 
a drain to carry x)flf the waste wat^r. AH are required to wash. Soap, 
combs, and towels are provided ; also a razor. There are no means of 
bathing. The prisoners' clothes, also their sheets and pillow cases are 
washed weekly; the comfortables and ticking twice a year; and the 
atraw in the beds changed as often. The jail is whitewashed twice a 
year, and scrubbed ^a often as once a fortnight. Not much trouble from 
vermin. 
' , Lighting,-^T?n»oner& can read in the halls during the day, but not in 
their cells. They are allowed a candle at night till they are locked in 
their cells, which is generally about 9 o'clock, > 

Heating . — The jail is warmed by three wood stoves. 
* Discipline. — ^But one prisoner was punished during the year. He was 
locked in his cell one day, and then ironed at his own request. Kind 
treatment is found sufficient. 

' Sud4en Illness at Night. — Prisoners taken ill at night could not easily 
communicate with the keeper. . , 

Separation of the &a?c«.— They can converse together without re* 
straint. 

ClassificaHon.^r^iyne, except that debtors are confined by themselves. 
A boy was also shut up alone. ■ ■ ' 

37. Oswego CJounty* 

£The committee submit the following paper of the local committee as 
their report for this county:] 

We, the uncl'ersigned, local committee for the county of Oswego of thd 
New . York Pri son A ssociation, report as follows : 

The county of Oswego is- divided into two shires, involving the exist-' 
ence of two court houses and two Jaiils. The city of Oswe&o and thd 
village of Pulaski ure the points where they are respectively situated. 



Iswego being a lake and canal port and a lar^ town, most of the 
iiiual biiaincas of Ihy county centers tbere. Tiie rural parts of the 
ranty are measurably free from crime. But, even in the city, the 
Inoiint of criminal buaioesa is not large. Very fow miedemeanors of 
.gnitude come u»der the cognizance of the courts, while most of the 
Sonvictiona are for disorderly conduct or minor offences demanding, on 
e average, a penalty of not more than three months imprisonment in 
B county jail. 
^'Tha jail at Oswegn is situated on the east side of the river, in the 
northern part of the town, on an elevation which overlooks the harbor 
Band the lake. The position i^ especially a healthy one. The jail, a stone 
building of moderj\tc dimensions, is aboat fifteen years old. It faces 
directly upon the street, and is defended on the north side by a high 
_ wall. On the rear and on the south side is a small yard, which is now 
Sed for a garden and domestic purpoaea. Part of the jail is very coin- 
pirtably fitted up and is occupied by the deputy sheriff of the county, 
piho thus, with one assistant, is enabled to tak^ charge of the prisoners. 
I The jail is in good order, and is as well kept aa circumstances will 
; for the building itself is an indifferent one, poorly arranged und 
*J!ftdly ventilated. The first floor contains twelve single cells, which are 
Kicupied exclusively by males. Tiio second floor has six double cells, 
and is devoted to the iisc of females. All the cells are furnished with 
iron-grated doors, amply secured by bolt, bar, and lock. The cells are 
frequently whitewashed, as are other parts of the building, and every- 
thing is kept neat and clean. The usual want of privy arrangements is 
ebservable, buckets being almost entirely used; the prisoners being re- 
" -^ired to carry out their buckets once a day, clean and return them to 
""' e cells, with lime. 
I As the doora of the cells face upon windows across the halls, the cells 
fficiently tight during the day. At night lamps are kept burning 
i the halls, and the prisoners are sometimes permitted to have candles 
b the cells in order that they may read; but the latter is not the cus- 
I it is rather a favor extended to prisoners as & reward for good 
F conduct. The building throughout is warmed, when necessary, by coal 
P\toves, and is made quite comfru'table. 

The prisoners use their own clothing, and if that be not sufBcient, 
^ongh ordinary clothing is supplied. Cleanliness is exacted; complete 
iatbing of the person and change of inside dress being required once a 
||reek. 

The food is good and abundant. Bread (one-third Indian and two- 

B^irds wheat), meat, and coffee are furnished for breakfast; bread, meat, 

regetables for dinner; and bread and meat, or pudding and milk 

X supper. No fault is ever found with regard to quantity or quality 

iffuod. Meals are taken in the halls. 

The prisoners arc locked up about dark, and are let out early in the 
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morning into the halla, where they dean themselves and indeed pkas 
most of then*' time. 

Very little work is now .done by prisoners.- Formerly they were em^ 
ployed in bottoming chairs uader the contract system, but the contractor 
having withdrawn, the men are only employed at times in cleaning the 
streets or in doing servile work within the jail limits. 
. ' The general behavior of prisoners here is said to be. good. Very little 
punishment is needed. The dark cell for an hour or two, or the yoke 
for a very short time are employed, but at long intervals. The women 
are sometimes locked up in their cells and thus disciplined. They are 
more troublesome to manage than the men. 

Visitors are ordinarily permitted to see the prisoneiPs in the presence 
of an officer. Letterd under inspection are permitted4o be written and 
received. 

One of the physicians of the city is attached to the jail and rei^ders 
necessary medical attendance. The health of the prisoners is said to be 
generally good, except that the syphilis prevails to some extent^ espe^ 
cially among the women, most of whom are detained for prostitutic^n. 

Records of the prison are kept, but no account is taken of the antece-^ 
dents of prisoners. 

No Suuday services are held inside the jail, and no oral instruction js 
given. The Bible, the American Messenger, and books from some' of 
the Sunday school libraries of the city are furnished to the prisoners and 
are freely read by them. They are also allowed the use of such ordinary 
newspapers as are taken by the deputy sheriff. 

There are usually in the jail deserters from the army, temporarily 
held there until they can be sent forward to the points indicated by the 
proper officer. At present the number of prisoners proper is seven maled 
and twelve femalfes. ^ 

^ood order prevaifs, and the jail se^ms to be kept in a proper state, 
indeed in a better state than might be expected in view of the bad von* 
tilation which can only be partially corrected. The jail, however, is on 
too limited a scale, and the terms of ^imprisonment are generally too 
short — the offences being ordinarily of a minor character — to allow much 
to be done towards ameliorating the characters or amending the morals - 
of those confined. 

^he jail at Pulaski, we^ are informed by the deputy sheriff, has no pris- 
oners at present, aUd is only used as a place of temporary detention. It 
is inferior ta the jail at Oswego. 

July, 1864. Geo. 0. McWHORTSBy 

Gilbert Molusok, 
A. P. Grant. 

88. Putnam Countt. 

Employment of the Prisoners, — ^None whatever; they are' not even e«^ , 
ployed in cleaning the jail. 
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i-Means of Iiifellectiud Culture.— T]>Bre IS no library in the prison, but 
file eheriff tends the pi-iaonerB the county papers and bookn from hia .own 
library. They never tear or injure them in any way, and they eataem 
the Joan a very great privilege. No secular instruction is given. 
• Beligious /rtsiruei ion,— There was a supply of one Bible to each cell, 
tut two Catholic prisoners destroyed them. all. There is now one Bible 
in the men's prison and one in the women's, supplied by the sbcriETat tiis 
expense. No clergyman ever preaches to the prisoners or visita 
im, nor tdo any laymen visit the jail for the purpose of commnnicatiog 

itruction or comfort. ' 

Prison Dietary. — There is no rule in relation to this matter. The 
Bberiff supplies them from his own tabic and they have just the same 
as he does, receiving as much as they ask for. 

Sanilary Condition. — No deaths have occurred during the past year, 
and no diseases have appeared in the prison requiring the services of a 
physician, except venereal diseases contracted before their entrance into 
tfae prison, The ventilators in the cells communicate with a chimney and 
well; if they were larger, the ventilation would bo sufficient; as 
it is far superior to most jails. There is no dampness; the corn- 

tra are well lighted; and the building is probably much bettor calcn- 
Iftted for the preservation of health than are most of the private hbuses 
ill the village of Carmel. There ia a water closet in each cell, supplied 
by ft rain water tank in the upper part of tlie building. No offensive 
odoc was perceptible. 

. Citanline&i, — The shcrid' deserves great credit for the neatness and 
order which reign within the prison. There has never been any trouble 
from bedbugs, cockroaches or lice, and the whole appearance of the jail 
iB.ae neat aa private houses usually are. The sheets and pillow cases 
were perfectly white, and the other bedclothes were clean and sweet. 
The beds are of straw; the bedsteads are of iron and swing on the wall, 
Th^e is a wash-basin in the corridor, which is supplied with water by 
eiraply turning a cock. The prisoners are compelled to wash themselves, 
if they du nijt do it voluntarily. They mostly do it without compulsion, 
the only exception being boys. Soap, combs, coacse towels and razora 
&r« gqpplied by the county. There ia no bathing tub in the prison, but 
in all other respects there are abundant facilities for washing and the 
preservation of cleanliuesa. The prisoners' clothes are washed weekly 
and, the bedclothes once in two weeks. 

Ltghiing. — The corridors of the prison are well lighted and are suffi- 

intly airy. The men's prison has six windowa, 28 inches by 19 inches, 
rooms have one window of the same size in each. They 

;e allowed candles until 9 o'clock. 

Seaiing. — There is one coal stove in the men's ward and one in each 
yOt the women's rooms, which are said to be sufficient to keep the whole 
fiorafortably warm in the coldest weather. 
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Disciptine. — No pnnishmonta are ever inflicted except locking fn lie 
cells, and tbia tina only been done to one tana. The cell doors are locked 
at 9 o'clock P. M. and unlocked at 1 A. M. When the "prieoncra are in 
for trivial offencea, they are not lockfd in their cells at all. 

Sudden Illness at Night.—Thne are acoustic tubea leading from each 
cell to the jailor's sleeping room; he can therefore hear their conversa- 
tion diatinctly. If a man ia taken aick, he can commnnicate with the 
jailor aa easily aa though he slept in the same room with him. 

Separalion of the Stxen. — There are gratings on the doors which sepa- 
rate the men from the women, kept open for purposes of ventilation. 
Although they cannot see each other, they can readily converse together, 

Classification. — ^Thei-e is none attempted; all associate together. 

PTtson Building. — Erected in the year 1860. The old jail of Fntnam' 
oounty is well remembered by some of the members of this committee. 
It was detached from tbo jailor's residence, eo that if a prisoner 'was 
taken sick at night there was no way of communicating with bim, Con- 
federatea could communicate with prisoners at night at pleasure, and 
supply them with liquor or tools just aa they pieaaed. It was dirty, ill 
ventilated, and as bad in all respects aa a jail could be. The super- 
visors of Putnam county deserve great credit for the really excellent 
jail with which, at a considerable expense, they have replaced the old 
one. The arrangements of the new building are unique and, in most 
respects, admirable. It is connected with the court house, in which the 
jailor resides. It is 30 feet by 40 feet, and is eight feet nine inches high 
between the floor and ceiling. The walls are two and a half feet in thick- 
ness, and built up with very large stones. There are two rooms on the 
eastern side, walled off" for the use of the women, one of which ia eight 
feet by ten feet, the other ten feet square. In the center of the remain- 
ing space is an octagon 90 feet in diameter, made of heavy boiler iron. 
Within this are eight triangular cells, eight feet long at the base; the 
sides are nine feet long and eight feet nine inches high. The water 
oloaet ia placed in the apex of the triangle. The bed is of inm and 
awings on one aide. The door of the cell communicating with the corri- 
dor ia, of coiirae, situated at the base, and opposite to the bed, Each 
cell has a shelf, and a veutilator near tiie top, which communicates with a 
chimney. The draft is so strong that the ^ame of a match is instantly 
extinguished and the smoke drawn strongly inward. It is of inanflieieHt 
size, but in other respects it worka well. The cells are lined with three 
boards, secured by hoop iron, bolted through the boiler iron. The 
floor rconaista of broken stone, five inches thick, covered with ft 
smooth coat of cement. Large flags would have been better, and in the 
long run cheaper. The ceiling is formed of solid timber, bolted together 
and faced with lath and plaster. The cell dfors are secured at the top 
and bottom with two heavy iron hooks; in the center they are secured 
by hasps and brass padlocks, which also prevent the hooka from beinif j 
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jyed. The outer door ia of grated iron, and there is a thick ■wooden 
T outside of tbis. 

J It would be well for counties intending to build new jails to study 
^e construction of this. The octagon arrangement might be extended 
8 to have four tiers, which would be large enough for most of the 
K^rkties in the State. 

^Stcurity — In the main, thia ia a very strong jail. Its walls would, 

7e think, hid defiance to the utmost efibrts of jail-breakera, nor could 

vith anything like vigilance on the part of the jailor, dig through 

e floor or ceiling. They can only get out of thq cells by cutting the 

which secure the boiler pliites together. If thia was attempted 

Pith a cold chiael, it would make noise enough to alarm all the village, 

f attempted with a ^*atch spring saw, the noise would be distinctly 

dible by means of the acoustic tubes in the jailor's sleeping room. 

t it has some weak points, which might be amended by the expendi- 

re of a comparatively small sum. The padlocka uaed can be easily 

jpcked,or the outer plates pried off. The padlocka made in Philadelphia 

,»nd uaed in the Westchester prison, should be aubstituted for these. 

The gratinga on the exterior windows are very thin and weak. Heavy 

^catinga of chilled iron should be put ou in addition. We suspect that 

KWcapes could be made through the water closet drain; but we could not 

Btee the place, and the sheriff did not understand the arrangement. The 

^S'^tri'ice door ia dangerous for the jailor, as the priao'nera can conceal 

BneiDselves within a yard of it without his knowledge. There haa been 

^^iG cacapc during the past year. One very dark and atormy night, the 

^Bsilorwent in to lock the cells. One of the prisonera accreted himself 

^Ua a dark corner, and while the jailor was locking the cella, he slipped 

Bldi t of the front door. He was pursued; but, owing to the atorm and 

Vme darkneas, he eluded pursuit and was never re-taken. 

Kj 3d. Queens County. 

9" EmpJoymenl of Prisoners. — There is no compulsory occupation. Some- 
BlSmes they saw wood, clean the jail, and do other little work about the 
^nvison. ' 

Hv Means of EduaUwn. — There ia no library, and no aecular leaaons are 
^Kipart«d. The sheriff furnishes the priaoners occasionally with news- 
^WKpers. 

■'■ ■ Means of Religions Culiure. — There are no Bibles in the jail. One 
^Wentleman from Brushville has visited the prisonera and had religious 
BSon versa t ion with them twice during the year. With thia exception, 
Hthey have had no rcligioua instruction whatever. 

^'''Dietary, — Two meala. Breakfast: Bread and gravy, with coffee. 
BtKnner : Fork or beef, with potatoes or some other vegetable, and bread. 
HSa Fridays fish ia aubstituted for the above. In summer, mush and 
^HglaseeB is given for sapper, 

^VAanitari/ Condition. — The jail ia situated upon a aandy soil, with good 
^V ige, and ia open on all sides to the air. The corridors and larger 
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cells can "be well ventilated by opening the' windwwa, but the cells havo 
no ventilation whatever. Tlie piesaiiing diseases treated are, aa in 
most jaila, the venereal and delii'inm tremens. We conld nut learn 
that any case of diueaBc had originated wiUiin the walls of the jail 
dui'ing the past year. 

Cleanliness. — The water required for drinking and washing is carried 
in in pails daily. Tin buBiua and soap for ablution are provided, but no 
towels. The prisoners are required to keep tliemselves clean. There 
are no means of bathing. Razors are famished when needed. They 
wash their own clothes as often as they cliooae to do bo. Their blankets 
and bedlieks are washed twice a year, at the expense of the county. 
They are not allowed either sheets or pillow cases. The prison is in- 
fested with bedbugs. The cells and corridors are kept clean, and ihfe 
night tubs were in good condition, 

Lighthig. — There are two windowB in the upper, and two in the lower 
corridor of the prison in rear of the court-honsc building, and one window 
ifl each of the large rooms of the prison in the main building. They are 
not allowed to have any light at night, except in case of sickness. 

-Beating. — The lower corridor of the addition is heated by one coal 
stove. The pipe passes into the upper one, and this is the only mode 
of warming it, which must surely be insufficient The large rooms of 
the main building are each heated by a coal stove. 

Discipline. — In one case a prisoner was restricted to bread and watef, 
and in two cases prisoners were chained to the floor; these are the only 
cases of discipline during the past year. 

Sudden Illness ai Night. — The keeper can be aroused at any time by 
beating on the cell doors. 

Separation of the Sw;es. — The female prisoners can see and converse 
with the male prisoners confined in the cells in the main building. Two 
cells have recently been built in the garret of the main building for fe- 
mah^s, where they are contpleteiy isolated from the men ; hut these are 
never used except when the prison is very much overcrowded. 

Classification of Prisoners. — In the report last year it is stated that 
there were some attempts at classification in this prison. There was 
nothing of the kind this year. Whites and negroes, tried and untried, 
young and old were indiscriminately thrown together. 

Insanity, — One insane man was committed on a charge of assanit and 
battery, who was cured of his insanity in the jail, and served out hh 
sentence. One insane woman was confined for want of bail to keep the 
peace, who set her cell on fire, and nearly burned down the building; 
She recovered her sivnity, and was discharged by the court. 

Prison Building.— Evecieii in ITIS. It is built of wood, CO feet long, 
and 55 f«et deep. The rear buildhig consists of an upper and lower cor- 
ridor, with four cells in each, nine feet by sis feet, each having a double 
bedstead. There arc five cells in the second story of the main building. 
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tse of theee id fifteen feet by nine feet ; one twelve feet aquaro ; one 

1 feet square, and two seven and a half feet by. nine feet. 

Sectcrity. — There have been no escapee from the prison during the past 

ar, but they have been frequent in former years. The locks are poor, 

►nd can be easily reached from witliin the cells and opened by false keys. 

Bie gratings are single and of soft iron, which can be easily pried or 

Mwed oS. No priaoner that really intended to escape conld be confined 

B the building, unlens be was constantly watched. The isolated portion 

(the jail makes it easy for confederates on tho outside to release their 

ind it is in constant danger of being burned dpwn. , 

fjHemarks. — The county clerk's oflScc is at Jamaica, the county treas- 

er's at Hempstead, and the jail— North Hempstead, three miles from 

y town or village. This county has really no county seat. It would 

e desirable for botli citizens and strangers to have all the county build- 

D one place — either at Jamaica or Hempstead. We did not find, 

e failed to awaken much interest in the criminal affairs of the 

mty. Those whom we conversed with seemed to regard the matter 

8 not worth attention ; at least, not of theirs. 

40. Eensseljee County. 
I Prison BwUding. — Tlie jail of Rensselaer connty ia of brick, three 
stories high, and was erected in 1826. It has a front of 60 feet on 
Perry street, and 45 on Fifth street. The first floor and baHcment are 
appropriated to the use of the sheriff for a residence and office. The 
two upper stories are used for the confinement of prisoners. The Crstof 
tiiese — second story— has three large rooms, and eight cells, one of the 
rooms being appropriated to female prisoners.. The third story has four 
large rooms, and four single cells, one of the rooms, as on the floor be- 
low, being devoted to the women. The jail is a wretched concern, 
qnite unworthy of the large and wealthy county for which it affords all 
(he prison accommodations tho said county possesses; even children, ar- 
rested for vagrancy, begging, and other minor offences, being, of neces- 
:iOty, confined there with felons of the most degraded and desperate 
draracter. It is ill-arranged, ill-ventilated, insecure, cramped, affords 
.abnndant facilities for communication by the inmates with the outside 
■world, but none for the proper classification of the prisoners, and has no 
nitable room for the holding of religious services. The present sherifl', 
I ^r. J. F. Battershall, we believe, does the best he can to keep the jail 
[i good condition, and his regime is a great improvement on 
iDrmer times ; but he lacks the proper materials to work with. We 
cannot too earnestly urge upon the citizens of Rensselaer county the im- 
portance o£ taking immediate steps towards the erection of a new and 
inproved jail. Justice, humanity, religion, and sound policy alike dic- 
lllte an early attention to this subject. 
L ^EatployoKnt. — The prisoners have no employment, except ocoasion-' 



ally in sawing wood for the jail, or in wliitcwaahing the walls and ceil- 
iiiga. 

Means of Inlelleclual Cidtttre. — There is no library, and no provision 
for secular instruction of the prisoners, 

Steanit of Beligious Culture. — Tbe religious interests of the inniateB of 
this jail have been, for several yeiirs past, under the care of the Yonrig 
Men's Christian Association of the city of Troy, by whom 'meetings have 
teen regnlarly held every Sabbath morning in the npper hall of the 
prison. There is preaching at these services by the differont pastors, of 
the city, or by the city missionary employed by the Association. Meia- 
bers of the several church choii-s, especially christian ladies, have'tiften 
been present and saug at these' meetings, a service wliich has addci) 
greatly to the interest and im press! veness of the exercises. Cliristlan 
merchants, bankers, lawyers, and mechanics have testified their interest 
in ttiese benevolent labors by their presence upon various occasiotis. The 
young men, in their printed reports, say: "As the Words'of divirie'teA- 
dciiiesB, or the songs of christian worship, have resounded throagfa that 
prison hall, rough hearts have been tonched, and strnnge tears, coiiraihg 
down crime-moulded features, have been eloquent of remembered inno- 
cence and sincere contrition. At the conclusion of tbe services, religious 
tracts and papers have been regularly distributed to the prisoners. The 
Association are under many obligations to the families who have kindly 
preserved and furnished these periodicals, which maybe as bread re- 
turning, though cast upon turbid waters." 

It is much to be regretted that the effect of services, so well intend)^ 
and so assiduously performed, is marred if not thwarted by the subse- 
quent promiscuous association of the prisoners. Tbe committee were 
assured by the officers of the prison that scarcely have the gentlemen, 
engaged in this work and labor of love, left the hall anddeecendedtfie 
stairs, before the evil disposed among the prisoners begin to jeer, and 
scoff, and make sport of what has been said or done. Good impressiMiS 
are often made, as is proved by the preceding extract from the Society's 
reports, as well as by other statements contained in them; but they can 
hardly fail to be speedily effaced amid such scenes of ribald blasphemy. 

Bibles are supplied for the nse of the prison inmates by the Rensselaer 
County Bible Society. The ten copies of the Americen Messenger, sent 
by Mr. Z, Stiles Ely, through the Prison Association, are received iu»d 
distributed monthly, and are read with interest by the prisbnors. 

The Prison Dietary. — Two meals a day are provided. For breakfabt: 
meat {fresh or salt), wheat bread, potatoes, and coffee sweetened wiih 
molasses. For supper the provision varies, On Sunday, it is the same 
^8 breakfast; on T.ueadays and Fridays, bean soup (made of beef ebanlc) 
Aod bread; on the other days, mnsh and molasses. 

Sanilary Condition. — The health of tbe prisoners was good at the dat« 
-of inspection. A physician is employed by the county, at a salary of 
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150, for which he provides the necBsaary medicines, as well &e renders 
is own aervicea, whenever aent for. Diaeaaes very rarely originate in 
prison, except colds and diarrbcea. Delirium tremens and venereal 
the moat common comp]aiata, 
\ VenlQation and (7/ean/in tag.— There is no ventilation except throngh 
<the windows and latticed doors, and of coiirae little or no circulation of 
air through the cella. Of course, also, the air of the prison, anil partico- 
larly of the cells, is foul, and the odor anything but agreeable. 
The whole prison, we are told, is whitewashed and thoroughly cleTinsed 
ice a month; but there is more or less whitewashing done every week. 
Jthe reform, effected in this respect by slieriff Battershall, is no less 
marked than it is commendable. 

^ The jail is supplied with water from ttie city waf«r works. There is 
M hydrant in the hall of the second etory, and water is carried to the 
jfdsonors, whenever called for, by a man stationed in the hall, himself 
an inmate of the jail. Tin basins are fnrniahed for washing, but it is 
left optional with the prisoners to wash themselves or not; though if a 
man should be found fiery dirty, he would, we were informed, be com- 
pelled to perform the operation. 

Soap is provided; also towels (used in common), but no comha. There 
re no means provided for bathing the whole person, nor is this ever 
jioe. 

' Prisoners are furnished by the county with a razor for shaving, which 
peration they must perform for and upon themselves, unless they hire 
ftbftrber to come to the jail and do it for them; which, indeed, is often 
Ipne. 

.^ All the prisoners teko desire it (stc) have their underclothes washed 
fery Monday. Neither sheets nor pillow cases are provided for the 
^s; only blankets; and these arc washed but two or three times a 
rear, not enough for health or cleanliness. 

lAghting and Heating. — The prison is well lighted, during the day, 

Ebrough the windows. It is lighted by gas at night, one burner being 

apt full head on throughout the whole night 

The two female wards are heated by wood stoves; the rest of the jail 

a furnace. It is made comfoitable, so the officers assure us, in the 

gldeit weather, 

^ -Oi«ci]p/ine,— Moral means are said to be employed {good advice being 
tecly given) to keep the prisoners in order. No punishments are used, 
^(^jpt confinement in a dark cGll on a short allowauce of food, and irons 
■Den priaoners are found to be very unruly. 

^Separaiionof the Sexes. — This is more effectually secured here than 
Kmany other of our county jails, though not perfect 
I Sudden Illness ai Nighl. — A trusty prisoner is selected for each atory, 
irho sleeps in the hall, and can hear any noise that is made. These men 
1 communicate with the turnkey. 
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Olassification of Pn'so Hers.— This jail, though rery imperfect in tibh 
roapect, is neverthelcsa better constructed than the majority of o»r 
county prisons for purposes of claBsification. There are two wards for 
the , women, in one of which are placed the more depraved and aban- 
doned ; in the other those who have not fallen qnite 8o far. The men 
are arranged in three divisions. The drunken and filthy are kept in a 
ward by theraselrea ; of the others, the worst are confined in the second 
stor^ the better disposed in the third. 

Insanity. — ^Twelve insane persona have been confined in the Jail during 
the past year. For the most part, they were hronglit in simply foi- aa& 
keeping, and were almost immediately sent to tie Marshall Infirmary. 

41. EidiMOKD County. 

Priiton Building. — This was fully described last year j the description 
need not be repeated. It is a new jail, having been bailt in 1860, and 
yet it is, every way, one of the poorest and least suited to ita pnrpoees 
in the State. 

Employment of Prisoners. — None, except to assist in sawing wood, 
cleaning jail, and doing other little jobs about the prison. 

Means of Education. — No library, and no instrnction. The sheriff 
lends them newspapers, and this is all their mental pabttlum. 

Religious Instruction. — No Bibles ; no preaching ; no individual ^Sbtt 
for the religious welfare of the prisoners. 

Prison Dietary. — Breakfast : Bread and butter, with coffee. Dinner : 
Meat, potatoes or other vegetables, and bread. Sometimes soup or 
clam chowder. 

Sanitary Condition. — The health of the prisoners was good at the date 
of inspection, as it is eaid generally to be. Prevalent diseases, as elefr- 
where, delirium tremens and venereal. Fever and agae sometimes pre- 
vails, as it does in the surrounding country. No deaths last year. 

Cleajtliness. — There is a pump in the jail, by which the prisoners can 
at any time pump water from an excellent welt. There is also a large 
cistern in the jail, from which an abundant supply of water can ba 
drawn by a faucet. The prisoners are required to wash theniselve» 
every morning. Soap is provided, hut no towels, nor combs, nor razors. 
There is a bath tub in the prison, but none are required to use it, unless 
when a prisoner comcB in very filthy condition into the jail. The pris- 
oners wash their own clothes when they please, and sometimes, if too 
dirty, they are compelled to wash them when they don't please. Friends 
often take their clothing out of the jail to wash. The only bed covering* 
are blankets. Sheriff Alston told us that, when he came into office, he 
provided sheets for all the beds ; but he found it impossible to keep 
them, and gave it up. The blankets are washed only about twice a 
year, which is far too little, considering by whut olass of persons they 
are nsa*^ wid bow often new prisoners come in to sleep under t 



! jai! ia -whitewashed abont four timee a year, and scrubbed every 
wo or three -weeks. It had a dirty appearance at the time of onr viait. 
Bedbugs are troubleaome. 

Lighting. — The windows are exceedingly narrow, which makes the 
Jail dark and gloomy by day, aiui at night no lights arc fui-nishcd, 
except in case of sickneee. 

Hraling. — The priaon is warmed "by four coal stoves, three in the men's 
. ward and one in the women's. 
• Jhsdpline. — The only punishment used is locking in their own cells 
darkened, or in a dungeon in the old jail, which is still standing. 

Sudden Illness at Night, — The turnkey sleeps in the jail, and can hear 
^Bkny rapping on the doors or walls of the cells. 
^Hb Cltusi/icatiim.—ISoTiB attempted. 

E 
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Employment nf the Prigoners. — They have none, ei 
i!l and assisting in the washing of their clothes. 
' '"'Means of Inlellectual Ciillure. — There is no library ii 
sheriff gives them hia nowfipapera to read after he is done with thenl. 
Ko BecuUr instruction is imparted. 

Religious CM^ure.— Each cell has a Bible supplied by the County 

Bible Society, bat the prisoners wantonly destroy many of them. There 

■Was preaching in the jail twice last year. No individual effort has 

devoted to their inetrnction and assistance, 

IHetary. — Breakfast : Potatoes, salt beef, rye cofiee, and rye bread. 

Salt pork, potatoes, and rye bread. Snpper : Mush and molas-. 

ifl, and bread. They are allowed to have as much of this as they want. 

'' Sanitary Condition. — Delirium tremens is the most common complaint 

the jail. Venereal diseases rare. BoWel complaints sometimes arise 

Vithin the jail, but they yield easily to treatment. No deaths have oc- 

oiirred for several years. The external situation of the jail is good, and 

^ Open on all sides to the freeh air, but pure air seems excluded from 

tibe interior of the prison. There is one window in the corridor between 

tbfe cells, which, when opened, admits air from the outside ; but when 

it is closed, there ia no communication with the external air. It ia ex- 

[ftedingly deficient in ventilation, and in view of the privation of air 

aad light suffered by the prisoners, it is wonderful that it ia as healthy 

S« it is. There is a water closet in each cell, supplied by a rain water 

■t»nk in the upper part of the building. We could detect no unpleasant 

VCleaTilinesg. — The jail was dirty when visited, but we -were informed 
tat they intended to wiiitewash it the next day. It is whitewashed 
tar times a year, but the cells ought to be whitewashed once a month. 

ftje water for drinking and washing is supplied once a day, being car- 
i^isin pails. Prisoners are required to wash. Soap, combs, and 



t€we1i »re provided by the county. There arc no means for batbis^. 
They shave themselves, the sheriff supplying a razor. Their clothes are 
washed weekly in summer, and once in two weeks in winter. The bed- 
ding is washed once a fortnight in summer, and once in four weeks in 
winter. The prisonera said the bods were free from bugs, and that Hit 
present they were free from lice, but when many deserters are in the 
jail, it is almost impossible to keep free from them. 

Lighting. — There is one grated window, SJ feet by 2 feet, which ad- 
mitB light into thfe corridor. The only light in the cells is what enteis 
them through the grated doors from the corridor, Except in those neit 
to the window it is almost impossible to see to read in the celts in 
cloudy weather. There were originally windows communicating wilh . 
the air from each cell, but -they are now closed with sheot iron. The 
jailor gives them no lights, but they sometimes make a light for them- 
selves wilh pork fat and an old rag. , 

Seating. — There is a furnace beneath the prison, which throws hot ak 
into the corridor through four registers.' There are no registers in the 
cells. , We were told by a prisoner who was in all last winter, tliatthia 
arrangement makes the celUs sufBcicntly warm in cold weather. 

Discipline. — No punishments are employed. The jailor says none an 
ever needed. The prisoners obey the rules cheerfully. 

Sudden Illness at Night. — The keeper sleeps in a room adjoining tbe 
jail, and can readily hear any noise in tfie jail. No diflicnlty has evef 
been experienced in rousing him, when any prisoner was taken sick in 
the night. 

Sfparation of the Sexes. — Women are kept locked in cells on the same 
corridor as the men, where they can see each other and talk together u 
much as they please. There are two r^oms for a female prison in the 
court house, which tiie board of supervisors have directed to be fitted 
up for their use, but they are still kept in the men's prison. This iaa 
great abuse, which much needs correction, 

Clamnficaiion. — There is none wha^ver. All (glasses are huddled to- 
gether to pollute and demoralize each other. ,^ , 

lasanUy. — Oue insane man, confined here for shooting anotiier, was 
sent last year to the asylum at Utica. ,, 

Prison Building — Erected in 1856. It is of brick and is 36 feet lopg 
by 25 feet wide. It has eight cells, ^ feet 2 inches square, and 9J feet 
high. They open on a central hall six feet wide. In addition to the 
lock on each door, they are all fastened at once on the .outside, on tlie 
Sing Sing plan. 

Security. — Two prisoners escaped by cutting through the floor into a 
fluo which leads from the oven to the chimney. The doors are made of 
very thin soft iron, which can be easily sawed through, In fact, the 
jail presents no obstacle, which an ingenious thief cannot easily over- 
come. Tills insecurity was so glaring that the courts last year orileii^ 
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Bgiiard to bo maintained at the jail, the eipenae of which was ore thou- 
Itotid dollars. A few peeiiiiiary le«eoit8 like this will couvince the tax 
layers that it will be better to erect a new bnildisg or, so modify the 
i one that it shall bo really burglar proof, 

43. St. Lawrence County. •' 

■f The jail of this county, in the town of Canton, was examined Aug. 14, 
C&6t, and it is with unfeigned satisfaction that your committee ia eoa- 
IAgA to speak of its management in both moral and sanitary respects as 
^titled to commendation. So far aa could be judged from the brief per- 
fftnsl interview bad with the keeper of the prison, Mr. Nicholas James, 

e seemed in both heart and mind to be admirably adapted to fulfill the 
hitieR of his poeition, in which be is evidently well aided by the shorts', 
Jorenzo Chamberlain, though circumstances prevented an interview 
vjrith the latter, The building, which was erected in 1660, is in an emi- 
Benfly saluhtiona and convenient position, but the details of its ai range- 
ikCnts, haying been published in last year's report, are here omitted. 

The same neglect of the statute relative to the mode of recording the 
|tat«cedents of the persona committed was observed here, as in nearly 
Ul the other prisons of the State ; hence it was impossible to obtain any 
iformation of the social, educational, moral and industrial relations of 

e prisoners. There is no tabulation of the records whatever, and the 
statistics before given were only obtained by a laborions examination of 

e ordinary blank entry book. 
I The jail possesses no library, but it was gratifying to notice a large 
lumber of weekly and daily journals in the hands of the prisoQ^is, 
iritidi are humanely supplied by the sheriff and jailor. 

There is one Bible in each hall. Religious instruction, in the form of 
jreaching, was formerly regularly supplied by voluntary effort ; but 
ibout three months prior to the inspection it was suspended, without 
toy other reason being assigned than the removal of the preacher from 
lie place, and no substitute having yet been found. 

The sanitary condition appears good ; the prisoners are required to 
Pash themselves regularly, soap, combs, and linen towels being supplied 
There is, however, no means for bathing, Shavii>g and hair-cut- 
fflg- are practiced once a week. The .clothing of the men is washed 

lice a week, the women's every fortnight, and the bedding once in two 

t three months. 

The light by windows in the day time is abundant, and in each hall a 
s allowed every night until 8 o'clock. The two lower halls, oceu- 

jed by men, arc warmed by a hot air furnace, the halls for females by 

Ovcs, 

:^e only punishment inflicted is the removal of the beds, and requit- 

^ them to sleep ou the floor. Knocking oo the door of the cell is the 



only raodo whereby a prisoner can communicate with the keeper, in case 
of necessity at night. 

The aexGB are completely isolated from each other in separate halls. 

44. Saratoga County. 

The jail of this county, situated in the village of Ballston, was care- 
fully inspected on the 10th of August. For insecurity of arrangements, 
for deficiency of sanitary care, for foulness of iuternal atmosphere, fpt 
neglect of nioi'al supervision, for broken walls and ceilings, for insuf; 
ficiency of water supply, for expensivenese of warming, for facilities and 
frequency of escapes, for facility of comrounication with the outside, for 
defect of classification, for the nefrlect of the county officials, and a pos- 
itive disbelief on the part of the jailor in the value or utility of any 
efforts or attoropta nt reformation of those submitted to his custody, this 
jail probably surpasses any lu the State. 

A fuw facts will show on what this opinion is based. Tlie number of 
inmates at the time of inspection was 17, of whom. 11 were maleg and 
six females (three colored and eight white,) one of the latter fcaving' an 
illegitimate infant five months old. There are ten cella on two floora. 
One of these was occupied by one man confined on civil process, but £^e 
other 16 prisoners were coii6ned in four cells, leaving the other five ccIIb 
entirely vacant, the only attempt at. classification being the separatiiu^ 
of the acxes, and the colored females from the white. 
, The worst feature of this part of the management, however, is the in- 
discriminate mixture of ages. Thus in cell No. 2 were four males, aged 
respectively If, 11, 19, 25. In cell No. 3 were five males, of the ageeof 
9, 10, 22, 29, 48. The impropriety of thus mingling the infant with the 
adult, eapeciaJiy before trial, when suspicion only can attach, was here, 
in one instance at least, most painfully exhibited. One of the yontbs in 
the last-named company 'hurst into tears at my approach to him,' and 
positively declared his innocence of the petit larceny with which Ue WSB 
charged, asserting that the other hoy had put it upon him as a means bf 
his own escape. But he was incarcerated for weeks, and perhaps for 
months, (for justice is well known to be often very slow,) without A 
friend or a book, a decent bed, unwashed, unkempt, and in total idle- 
ness, nninstructed in anything but the depraved thoughts and language 
of his older and more vicious room-mates, to whom he was compelled to 
listen as to a teacher in school. 

Even supposing this lad to be guilty of the crime alleged, there waS 
not only no possibility of his improvement in morals under such cireiun- 
stances, but the lessons he would there learn could not but increase Wi 
vicious propensities ; while if, as he strenuonaly asserted, he is the inno- 
cent victim of another's villainy, he will most likely carry with him 06 
his esit from the jail a species of knowledge to which he was before a 
.^apSer, an^ j5higIi,wiy,Bro'"^l^'y<^reatein him a desire for evil con rscs; 
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other words, the State will have j 
,ve preserved a good citizen. 

,ddei feature still of this jail waa the HeDtimeot entertained 

r on this subject. Upon reinonatrating with him against the 

■acticeof confining the old and young togetlier, he denied that any harm 

luld arise from it, or if so, he asserted the belief that the injury would 

to the older priscnerH, for the younger ones wore in his judgment 

most expert and vicious. He did not believe that prisons could be 

le places of reform, aud, to quote hia own words, " theories are not 

practice, they always fail." 

Viciona aa the moral government of this jail is thus seen to be, its 

iterial arrangement and condition are no better. The yard of the jail 

enclosure except a lorn picket fence, which a clwld may leap 

j^'er, communication through the windows is unlimited and unrestrict- 

ille. ' The windows are treble barred with iron, but the bars are set in 

lod, and by a common knife they may be easily loosened from their 

itenings, and an accomplice may supply the necessary tools, even in 

lad day light. But escapes by that method would be unnecessarily 

jbtible sonic, as has been proved on more than one occasion. A former 

formed us that during his sheriffalty he lost eiglit prisoners in 

jee weeka, by their dropping down through the water closet and 

'orking their way through the wall of the privy vault, which is on a 

'el with the adjacent yard. By the same process two more escaped 

fti September, 1862, and again, on the 26th of July in the present yean, 

i'more achieved their freedom through the same aperture. These facta 

fei^uire no comment to show the inefficiency of the arrangement and 

management. 

The only employments fnrnished the inmates are wood-sawing, white- 
V&shtng, &c., in which of course the smallest fraction of their time is' 
engaged, the residue being given to total idleness. The wood-sawing, 
however, must, in this jail, occupy a comparatively large'portion of the 
prisoners' time, if we are to judge from the manner in which the cells 
are warmed. A more expensive and dangerous arrangement hae. not 
^llen under observation in any other institution. A bos stove is placed 
in each of the 10 rooms or cells, and of these the prisoners themselves 
have the care, with the fire at immediate command, to consume little or 
tfmch as they please. This is certainly the very reverse of economy, 
while the opportunity for accidental or intentional conflagration is of 
^urse decupled. The cells are about 12 feet square. 

In the means of moral and intellectual culture this prison is as defi- 

int aa in the other particulars mentioned, there being no library, no 

i^cular instruction even of the young, no preaching either by official or 

voluntary effort. The same negative condition pertains to its sanitary 

management. The odor of the cells was very foul, owing to the night 

ibB being retained in them all the time, and oft times uncovered. The 
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arrungemoDU for ablntion amonnt to almost nothinfc, a lftrg« bcjler 

being pointed oat a^ the only means of batliiog, and we were informed 
that tiiere was not a towel in the jail. No attention m ^iveu to shaving 
and hair cutting, exce[>t on firat admission if vermin require it, and there 
ia no system about washing the pmonors' cIoUkis or bedding. Nuottia 
means iif ventilation exist than by the cell windows. No Hghla ace 
allowed at night, the jailor himaolf preferring darkness, as, according 
to his own statement, it facilitates his watching. The dungeon and 
chain are the only punishments, and those only used in caaes of boisterous 
intoxicatvon. 

The only means by which a prisoner taken suddenly ill at night can 
communicate with the keeper is by rattling with a tin cup, a moveiR$at 
which it was stated is often done deceptively. 

From the foregoing account it will be very readily inferred that tbiB 
ia not a modern structure, the principles observed in its arrangementq, 
both external and internal, belonging more to the past century than t». 
the present. It was, in fact, erected about 50 years ago, and consider- 
ing the comparative wealth and pnpiUation of the county, it is to be 
regarded as anything but creditable to its public and phiiauthropic. 
spirit. 

Deficient as it may be in structure and economic arrangements, cir- 
cumstances due chiefly to the want of knowledge on these points at. the 
period of its erection, there can be no excuse for the defects of manage- 
ment which are so apparent. So greatly are the interests of the inniatea 
neglected by the officials in charge, that even the regularly appointed 
physician makes no regular visits, and sometimes when called refuses 
to come, and the jailor often prescribes for the ailments of the prisoners 
according to his own crude and wholly uneducated ideas of medical 
practiue, procures the mdicioes at the apothecary's, and charges ittothe 
county. Tim cxfioiisus of medicine and medical attendance annually axo 
about 845. 

It is due to jniitico to say that the condition of this institution has, 
engaged (lie nltiuilion of some intelligent people in the county, and a 
change in itti looaliun, which would of course involve the necessity of a 
new edilioe, iti strongly advocated by a number. That the present build- 
ing is utterly unlit for itM original purpose is manifest, and were it evea 
possible, which it probably is not, by any alteration to adapt it properly 
to the dcmandtt of modern enlightenment, the cost of so doing would 
undoubtedly bo equal to an entire new structure. 

It ia to he hoped that the humanity and patriotism of the people of 
Saratoga county, to say nothing of their self-respect, will soon stimulate, 
them to the determination to rectify this gross violation of propriety 
and Justice, by appropriating the present jail to some other purpose and 
erecting one more in accordance with the lights of modern ndvancoroont, ' 
believing, as we do, that a saving both of money and crime will result 
therefrom. 
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It is the opinion of many of the most intelligent inhabitants of the 
ieoonty, that the location of the prJBon should be changed from BallstoD 
lo Saratoga Springn, as far more convenient for its buBiness, equally 
' aocraeiblc from the distant parta of the county, more likely to secure 
the official, moral and eauitary supervision, of which it now stands so 
'much in need, and that it could there be conducted with much greater 
economy, both of money and the time of those having business relations 
■with its inmates. The village of Ballaton, once the great center of 
attraction for its healLh-giving waters, has in the course of time yielded to 
the superior claims of the village of Saratoga Springs, and though still 
ntaining its nominal title as the capital of the county, it is far outstrip- 
ped by its rival iiv extent of population and business. If we take ■ the 
census returns of these places as the basis of a judgment on the queKtion 
of removal, it will be seen to be nearly three to one in its favor, the 
population of Ballston being about 3,500, and of Saratoga Springs 7,000. 
It ia also stated that the number of criminals sent from Saratoga Springs 
Equals those from all the test of the county besides. The saving of 
transportation alone would therefore seem to be a conclusive Gnancial 
rcuBon for the change. 

45. Schenectady Cousty. 

Prison BuHdijig. — ^This, both in respect to arrangeroenta and security, 
or rather want of security, was fully described in last year's report, and 
no change has taken place since. A new jail is greatly needed. 

Smployment of Frisoners. — There is none but cleaning and white- 
washing. 

Means of Intellectual Culture. — No library belongs to the prison, and 
no instruction is given to the prisoners. The sheriff lends his papers to 
them, and has often loaned them books, but they abuse them so much 
tilat he " has got sick of it." 

Jieligious Instruction. — There is but one Bible in the jail. No preach- 
ing, and no individual effort. The American Messenger, sent through 
. the Association, is received. 

The Dietary. — The prisoners liave three meals a day in summer, and 
two in winter. They are supplied from the sheriff's own table. 
- Sanitary Condition. — The health of the prison was reported to us as 
generally excellent. One death occurred, but it was from suicide. There 
was also one case of dysentery. Tho diseases most prevalent here as 
elsewhere are tremens and venereal. 

Cieanlinesa. — Water is carried in every morning, and, if necessary, at 
other times. It is optional with the prisoners to wash or not. Soap and 
towels are provided, but not combs. No means of bathing. Tlie pris- 
oners' clothing is washed weekly. No regular time for washing the 
blankets. This, we were told, is done "when they look dirty." The 
jail is whitewashed twice a year. 
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Lighting and f eo^m^.— -Safficiently lighted by the/snh during the ddy, 
but no light farnished at night. The male ward by a coal stove, the* 
female by a wood-stove. 

Discipline, — Locking the prisoners in their cells and chaining them; 
if they attempt to break out, are the only punishnients. ' 

Sadden lUnesa dt NighJb.\ — ^A noise in the jail can readily be heard by 
the sherifif, who sleeps with his own door open. ' 

Separation of the Sexes, — They are separated by a thick wall, and can*' 
not easily .converse together. . 

Clasaification. — None. 

Insanity. — Two insane persons dommitted for safe kecfping. One of 
them w^ sent to the county house, and the other was given into the 
care of friends. ' 

. 46. ScHOHAEiB County. 

Employment of the Prisoners. — They have none, except to clean the 
jaU. . ^ 

Means of JSd^caiion.-^'So library, no instruction. The sherifif supplies 
the prisoners with his newspapers. 

Means <f Religious Instruction, — There is a Biblfe in each corridor. 
They are seldom read, but they are not torn or defaced as they often are 
in other jails. There is never any preaching in the jail, nor is there any 
individual' e£for-t for the reformation of the criminals. 

The Prison Diefxxry, — There is no regular bill of fare; the prisoners 
are fed from the sheriff's table; whetever ho has, they have. They have 
three meals a day the year round. 

Sanitary Condition of the Prt^n.-«There have been no cases of sick- 
ness except one of venereal disease and one of fever, both of 'which were 
Qpntractcd before entering the prison. One woman of weak intellect 
caught a fever by sleeping on the floor of the jail, of 'which she died. 
One man died of inflammation of the lungs. He was a horse thief, and 
had frozen his feet and contracted the disease before entering the prison; 
in fact, he was in the last stages of disease when committed. The prison 
is damp, ill-ventilated, and unhealthy, but no actual disease appears to. 
have been engendered by it. 

Cleanliness, — The jail is not clean, nor has it been whitewashed this 
year. The sheriff intends to new ceil the interior, after which, he says, 
he will whitewash it. Water is carried into it both for drinking and 
washing in pails. The prisoners are supplied with tin basins to wash- 
ip, and they are compelled to wash when they neglect to do so them- 
selves. 8()ap, combs, razors and coarse to^9»ls, are provided by the. 
county. There are no facilities for bathing the whole person. The 
prisoners' clothes are washed once a week. ' Their sheets and pillow 
cases are also washed, once a week, and their blankets as often as they 

require it. 

■ I 
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ighling. — There are windows in butli the large cells, 33 inclieB by 
Ifinches; the two smaller ones fcave noae. There are also four win- 
L each corridor. They are not allowed to have any light at 



i ^eufmsf.^There is one wood store in each hall, 
mi. Discipline. — The jail has one dark cell, but it is never used as a pan- 
Bghmcnt. No piiniahmont has ever been inflicted by the present sheriff, 
f^ld none has been required. 

Sudden Illness at Night. — The jail is separate from the jailor's resi* 
dence, and in case of sudden sickness occurring in the night, no help 
QDuld be obtained. 

. Separation of the Sexee. — This is effectually secured, so that no intei> 
I Oourse can be had. 

I ClanxifictUion. — There is none attempted, except that the most danger- 
ins prisoners are put iuto the lower corridor, and the least dangerous 
a the upper. 
Prison Building. — Erected in 1859. It is built of stone, and is 12 






} divided into two stories, which have 
upper one being entered from a 
It has six cells fitted with wooden bedsteads 
The corridors above and 



feet long, and 32 feet v 

no communication on the ii 

stairway on the outside. 

[below, and iron swing bedsteads up stairs. 

low are six feet wide. 

Security of the Frison. — There have been no escapes during the past 
year, but previously* there have been many. The lock on the outer door 
of the upper hall only shoots abont one-eighth of an inch into the catch. 
One evening as the jailor's wife went out, a prisoner put a piece of 
wood into the catch when her back was turned, and she supposed she 
bad locked the doors ; he pulled it open, knocked her down, and ran off. 
Other escapes have been made by sawing the bars of the exterior grat- 
ings, , The locks of this jail are all very imperfect, and may be easily 

icked, 

47. ScHUTLEH COONTT. 

Employment of Ihe Prisoners. — They saw wood, and whitewash and 
lean the jail. They are not compelled to do so, but do it voluntarily. 
Means of Intellectual Culture. — There ia no library. The sheriff aup- 
them with papers, and the "American Messenger" is regularly re- 
ived. No secular instruction ia imparted. 

Means of Bdigious Culture. — There was but one Bible in the jail. 
preaching, and no individual effort for the religious welfare 
the prisoners. 

Prison Dietary. — Breakfast : Coin bread, meat and potatoes. Tea is 
llowed once a week to prisoners that are well, and every day to the 
er : wheat bread, with meat and potatoes, and such vegeta- 
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Sanitary Condition. — ^There have been no deaths in tbe prison ihis 
year, and no sickness requiring the services of a physician. The only 
ventilation in the cells«is a three-inch hole in each; the odor is unpleasant, 
but it seems to produce no ill effects upon the health of the prisoners. 

Cleanliness, — ^There is a well and cistern in the yard, from which the 
prisoners are supplied with washing and drinking water in pails. It 
inight be introduced within the jail with very little trouble or expense. 
Tin ^basins, soap, towels, and razors are provided. The prisoners are 
compelled to wash daily. No arrangements for bathing the whole per- 
son. The jailor does not wash for the prisoners; they depend wholly on 
their friends for clean clothes. The sheets and pillow cases are washed 
once in twO weeks. The jail is kept clean. 

Lighting. — ^There are four large windows upon each side of the prison. 
The prisoners are allowed lights if they pay for them themselves, but 
no lights are furnished by the county. 

Seating. — One of the corridors i3 furnished with a wood storve and one 
with a coal stove. ^ 

Discipline, — ^The prisoners are locked in their cells, and sometimes 
chained to the floor, when disorderly. These punishments are veryisel^ 
dom resorted to. 

Sudden Illness at Night, — The jailor can 'easily hear any knocking oil 
the cell door at night. 

Separation of the Sexes. — ^They can converse together, but cannot see 
each other. 

Classification, — There is no classification whatever. 

Prison Building.-^The jail was erected in 1864, and is 50 feet by 60 
feet. It is built of brick and appears to be a very substantial struc- 
ture. It was intended for two tiers of cells, but only one is yet buiit. 
There are now eight cells, four on each side ; each cell is eight feet by 
four and a half feet, and nine feet high. The jailor's residence is in the 
frpnt part of the building. 

Security.— Your persons broke jail during the past year. During the 
preceding year some prisoners had taken up the stones under their cell 
doors, and thus obtained access into the room below, from which they 
easily effected an egress. These four men followed in their track before 
the repairs were finished. It is now securely repaired, and it is believed 
that no more escapes will be made in that direction. On one of the cor- 
ridors, a new ceiling of boiler iron has been put up during the present 
year, which makes it very secuie. The ceiling of the other corridor is 
of three hemlock boards, which could be very eisily penetrated by any 
woman that chose to attempt an escape. The gratings to the outsicte 
windows are single, and th^ is the weakest point in the jail. 
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■or information touchiag the t,wo jaila in thia county, one of which is 
jLt Waterloo and the other at Ovid, reference is made to the report of . 
last year. There is nothing of special interest to add to the statementB 
nade in that report. Both jails are miserable concerns, totally un6t by 
iheir arrangements and want of secarity for the purposes of prisons, 
knd ought to be immediately replaced by new ones. The honor and 
interest of the county demand this ; and so do humanity, civilization, 
and religion. 

49. Steuben Countt. 
Emphynwiil of Prisoners. — None, except whitewashing and cleaning 
' e jail, 
ti^MeoM of Eduoalion. — Nj library, and no secular instruction. The 
sheriff j^ives the prisoners the newspaper which he takes when he is 
:^ne with it, and this is all the reading matter that they have access to. 
Religious C'ttUure. — The jail is not supplied with Bibles, not a single 
^py being found in it. There is no preaching, and no religious or be- 
^Wvolent individu.al ever visits it, 

Prison Dietary. — Breakfast; Fried pork and potatoes, or boiled beef 
■lid potatoes, {principally pork in summer and beef in winter,) with 
ibread and coifee or milk. Dinner : Same as breakfast, except that there 
is no coffee or milk. Supper : Mush and milk or molasses. This is iu 
anmmer ; only two meals are given in winter. 

SanUary GondUion. — No deaths have occurred during the past year. 
(There have been no cases of delirium tremens, and but two of venereal 
ffisease, There have been a few cases of bowel complaints, but it has 
a quite as healthy within the prison as it has without. The location 
W the jail is healthy with respect to soil and position, but it ia surround- 
«B by a high fence, which prevents access of air to the lower part. 
There is no provision intomally for ventilation ; the flagging is laid di- 
nctly npon the soil, and is damp. There is a privy in each corridor, and 
iSght tubs are kept in each cell. No unpleasant odor was detected. The 
Sealth of the prisoners is much better than would be supposed from l^fl 
•rangementB. 

' CleanHness. — The jail requires to be wholly rebuilt in order to fit it 
ibr the purposes for which it was designed. It is kept in as clean a 
Addition as perhaps it can be, as now situated. The sheriff and jailor 
feth are efficient and hnmane men, but they cannot with all zeal keep 
s that ia in the condition that it ought to be. Water is 
(famped through the grating into a barrel in the jail, which is always 
Ifept full. If the prisoners are very filthy on being committed, they are 
fequired to wash themselves, but after this it is left optional with them 
irhether to wash or not. Soap and coarse towels are provided for them 
mt combs are not. There are no means for bathing, shaving or hair 
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cutting provided. The prisoners' clothes are waehed once a week, and 
the bedding once in two weeks. ' 

Lighting. — There are two external windows in each corridor, making 
four in all, i feet by 2 feet. There are two additional windows opening 
into an adjoining lean-to, which admit air but not light. The only light 
in the cells comes from the corridors through the grated doors. Ho 
lights are allowed at night. ^ 

Hading. — There is one large stove in the prison below ; one above in 
the women's prison, and one in the debtor's prison. 

Discipline. — No punishments are used, except confinement to the cell, 
and sometimes they are shackled and chained. No moral means are 
used to secure good order. 

Sudden Illness. — The jailor can easily hear any knocking on the cell 
doors at night. No case of sudden illness has occurred in which be has 
not promptly heard the alarm, 

Sfparalion of Sexee. — They cannot see each Other, but the women's 
prison is directly over the men's, and they can converse through the 
etove-pipe hole. Their conversation is described as being exceedingly 
improper and corrupting, but there is no way to prevent it as the prison 
is now arranged. 

CltMififioaiion. — None is attempted, except that debtors and witnesses 
are kept in a room by themselves up stairs. The tried and untried, the 
yonng and old are all kept together in the lower prison. 

hisanittf. — One man, who was undoubtedly insane and chargefl with 
murder, was committed to this prison during the past year. He is now 
in the State lunatic asylum. 

Primn Building. — Erected about the year 1 841. It is of wood, and 
is 31 feet by 39 feet, exclusive of the jailor's house, which is in front, 
It has two stories, each story having two corridors. There are fijur 
cells in each corridor of the lower prison, each seven by three feet six 
inches, and seyen feet eight inches high. Each corridor has a privy 
connected with it. The upper prison is divided into two corridors, each 
having two cells eight feet by nine feet and seven feet high. The exte- 
rior corridor is used as a prison for debtors and witnesses, and the inte- 
rior for women, who cannot be brought in or out without passing 
through the men's apartment. 

Security. — Two prisoners have escaped during the past year by Eg- 
ging through the privy. Several persons had previously escaped in the 
same way; but it is now secured by very heavy flag stones, and it is 
believed that this mode of escape is now completely blocked up, Others 
have escaped by digging under the foundation, and others have cut 
through the wall, which is of timber. The doors are fastened with pad- 
locks, which can be easily picked or broken. The jail is very insecin^ 
in all respects, and would offer no obstacle to the efforts of an expert 



burglar. Nothing but great vigilai 



a the part of the officers 
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tetain even the inexpert inmates from escapiDg. The bedsteads are of 
iron and swing on the celt wall. The supervisors ought to build a new- 
jail on the modern plan at once. 

60. Suffolk CJounty. 
Employment of PrrsoTiers.— No occupation whatever is provided for 
them. They whitewash the prison twice a year, and sonistimes saw a 
little wood. 

JfenuR of Tnlelleclital Culture, — There is no prison library, and no secu- 
lar instruction is ever imparted to them. The sheriff sometimes supplies 
them with newspapers. 

Meam r)f RdigioMK CuHure. — There arc no Bibles in the prison. There 
iB no preaching, and no personal efforts arc made for the religious im- 
provement of the prisoners. 

The Primn Dietary. — There is no rcgnlar bill of fare. The moat usual 
breakfast is salt fish and potatoes, with rye bread. Dinner: salt 
meat, potatoes and other vegetables. Supper: bread and molasses or 
mush and milt. They give three meals a day, except Sunday, when 
only two meals are given. 

Sanitary CondSion. — The interior is very damp, and the cells are dark. 
The cause of this dampness is very well explained in last year's report. 
The prisoners suffer a good deal from dyspepsia and more from rheuraat- 
Tfaere has been no case of fever in the jail for seventeen years, 
»nd but one case of consumption originating within its wails. With 
the above named exceptions, there is very little disease in the jail. 
" CleaTdiness. — The water for drinking and ablution is carried in i(i pails. 
Tin pans are provided to wash in. They arc, however, allowed to do 
IB they please about using them. Soap and razors are furnished, but no 
towels. There are no means of bathing the whole person. Their clothes 
washed as often as the prisoners desire, but the bedclothes are never 
'Vashed. The jailor says that the prisoners tear them up before they 
Jet dirty. Nothing but blankets are given to them. The bedsteads are 
"W iron of very poor quality, and are frequently torn to pieces by the 
"" (prisoners,* 

51. Sullivan County-. 

Intellectaal Culture. — There is no library belonging to the prison, and 
BO secular instruction is ever given to the inmates. The sheriff some- 
'times lends them his own books, but many prisoners tear and otherwise 
injure them. Qe also lends them his newspapers after he is done with 
them. They read these with avidity, and rarely harm them. 

Bdigiouii Inntruction. — There are no Bibles in the jail. There is never 
'any preaching, nor any individual effort for the reformation of the pria- 



■ Tbc report on tltii oonDtr ii iBMB[ilit«t owing t« tk* lou of a pf of Mpj in Ui« 
'kaali of the printtr. 
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oners. Tbey Bxe almost as far removed flrom every species of christian 
influencei while they are in the jail, as though they were in the center 
of the kingdom of Dahomey. 

Prison Didary. — The jailor^s wife informed ns that the prisoners have 
no regular prison diet, hut that they are fed from her own table;, that 
they always have butter with their bread, and pies and cakes as often 
as the family have them. There were no prisoners in the jail that we 
could examine with respect to their diet; but we ^ere told by others in 
M onticello that the food, of the prisoners was inferior in quality and 
insufficient in quantity. On further questioning them, none of them 
asserted that they knew these facts of their own knowledge, but only 
by hearsay. Such evidence is of course not sufficient to invalidate the 
direct testimony of the sheriff' sViie. We only notice the rumors, that 
public attention may be called to the matter, and that next year ihe 
community may be prepared either to exculpate the jailor or to prove 
distinctly any dereliction of duty of which he may be guilty. 

Sanitary Condition, — ^We have seen many bad, unwholesome jails in 
this State, but we think that this is decidedly the worst of all. If the 
architect had deliberately planned a building with the express purpose 
of violating every hygienic law, he could not have been more successful 
than he has been. The cells are without ventilation, dark, damp and 
■mall. The corridor is narrow, and the floor is about four feet below 
the surface of the ground. Yet, notwithstanding all this, and although 
the prisoners lose flesh rapidly, while in confinement, there. have been 
only three cases of sickness during the year.' Two of these were vene- 
real cases, and one was a mild intermittent fever, which, had been con- 
tracted before his committal. There has not been a single case Qf 
delirium tremens during the year. ' \ 

CZeanh'ness.— The jail is not kept as clean as it should be; it has not 
been whitewashed the present year. It is said to be free from bed bugs. 
The water for drinking and washing is carried in in tin pails. Tin hand 
basins, coarse towels, and razors are furnished, but soap and combs are 
included in the jailor's bill for board, and are not directly paid for by the 
county. The prisoners' clothes are washed once a week. ^ The sheets 
every other week, and the quilts wheif dirty. No pillow cases are al- 
lowed. There are no bedsteads in the five lower cells; the beds Ue on 
the damp floor. 

Lighting.^^Theve are two large windows ■ in the icpvridor, 1 feet by 3| 
feet, and two smaller ones 12 inches by 14 inches, secured hy single 
gratings pf soft iron. No light is a>llowed at night except as a special 
indulgence, when candles are given at . the expense of the sheriff, as 
stated by his wife, ,. 

Healing. — The corridor of the lower cells has one wood stove, which 
we should not suppose would make the prisoners in the lower cells cohi- 
fortable in cold weather. There is also a wood stove }j\ the large 4o\$l^ 
upper cell, which appears to be adequate. 
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m-Disdpline. — ^Wheo the prisoners are refractory, they are hand-cuffed 
*'«iid shackled. Thia haa been done twice during the past year. Np 
moral means are used to secure good order. 

- Stidden. lllrtess. — The prisonera can easily make the jailor aware, if 
ihey are taken aick at ni^ht. 

■ ■■ Separation of the -Sexes. — They are isolated when the men are confined 
to their cdk, but when they are in the corridor, they can see eachother 
Bid converse together. 

' Inaanitif. — One insane man was committed to the jail for safe keep- 
ing. Tlie jailor's wife eatd that the man's friends put him there in the 
hope that it would cure liia malady, and because it was cheaper than 
aending him to an asylum. She said tliere was no committal by a mag- 
tttrate nor any form of process whatever. This man hung himself ia 
his cell. Another insane person was also lodged there in the same way, 
Bud, strange to say, he actually got well and was discharged cured. We 
(jailed the attention of the district attorney to these cases, but he thought 
(though he was not sure) that both of these men had. been regularly 
aitted by a magistrate. If the jailor's wifo is correct, the confine- 
tent was censurable. 
MnjPriaon Building. — Erected in 1844, the old one having been destroyed 
B built of stone, and is 38 feet by 14. It occupies one side 
f the basement of the conrt house. The lower part has five dismal cells, 
tf feet 8 inches by 8 feet, and 1 feet high; each door is made of iioop iron 
' And secured by a padlock with a thiu hasp. There are two cells above 
tiiese, one of which is of the same size as the lower ones; the other is 14 
feet square, but divided by a board partition, There is a woodea bed- 
stead in each of these apartments, and a table in ose of them. 

Security of the Prison. — There is really nothing secure about it ; any 
expert jail-breaker could go out of it in two hours. The cell doors are 
80 thin that a very short crow-bar would break them, or a case-knife 
would cut them. Two have escaped during the past year, and a year 
has rarely passed since it was built, that more or less have not broken 
through and absconded. Some have dug tlirongh the walls, others have 
broken the locks, and others have sawed through the bars. Pour es- 
caped as the jailor was entering the door, and in fact almost every kind 
of jail-breach knowu has been successfully effected. Last year the board 
of supervisors were obliged to pay a bill of one hundred and twenty-four 
dollars for watchmen to keep the prisoners in. The county, for its own 
Otxdit, ought to erect a new jail at once, where its prisoners can be 
Llodged without injury to their health, and with perfect security. 

52. Tioga County. 
I Smploytnent of Prisoners. — None except to sweep and scrub the floors, 
i make their beds. 

f intdlectuat Culture. — There is no library in the prison. The 



iberiff givea ihem hi'a old newspapers, which they read n 
est. No Becnisr inBtriiction is imparted. 

Meant qfSeligiout Culture. — Bibles are niipplied for each cell by tie 
county Bible Society, but the prisoners tear and mutilate them very 
often. There is never any preaching. Mr. H, D. Pinney, a bcneTolent 
layman, sometiihes visits the prison, talks with the prisoners, and 
gives them tracts, which are generally read. The "Messenger" re- 
ceived, 

Prison Dietary. — Breakfast : pork, potatoes and bread. Dinner : 
Pork and beans or salt beef, or freah beef made into sonp, with potatoes. 
Supper : mnah and milk, or bread and milk. 

Samtary Condition. — The officers testify that the jail is healthy, and 
that there is very little disease in it, except venereal and deli rinm tre- 
mens. Men are generally better in health when they are discharged 
than when they are received. Yet the fence around the prison yard 
overtops the windows of the prison. The direct rays of the sun can 
enter it hut for a very small part of the day. There is no ventilation, 
and the odor is bad. Such conditions usually induce diseuHe, but why 
tlioy loil to do so in this jail is more than we can tell. 

Cleanliness. — There is a pump and sink in the main corridor, which is 
Dsed for ablution, but drinking water Is carried in in pails. The cells 
are rtade of oak planks, the cracks of which furnish a secure harbor for, 
vermin. We should suppose it impossible to exclude them, yet the 
prisoners say they are not incommoded by them. Plenty of waeh-bftBins 
and towels are provided by the county, and the prisoners are compelled 
to wash themselves. A razor is furnished them, and they are obliged 
to shove once a week. There are no conveniences for bathing. The 
prisoners' clothes are washed once a week, and also their sheets and 
pillow-cases. Their quilts are washed twice a year. In this, and two 
or three adjoining counties, quilts are provided for the prisoners instead 
of blankets. They absorb odors, are difficult to wash, and are not as 
economical as blankets. They ought never to be used ; and those in 
use here should be replaced by woolen blankets as fast as they wear 
out, 

Lighling. — There are three large windows on each side of the corridors, 
secured by iron gratings ; and on the inside there is a solid shutter of 
boiler iron. Between the inner shutter and the outer grating there is a 
^laaa window. 

Sealing. — The jail is warmed by o 
seemed to us insufficient. 

Dincipline. — The only punishment administered is locking prisoners 
in their cells, and sometimes chaining them. No moral means are a ged 
to preserve order. 

Avdden Illness. — The jailor can hear the prisoners very easily, 
they knock on their cell doors. 
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PhtS^pomlton of the Sexes. — The men arc locked in one corridor and the 
1 the other ; but the former occupy the transverse corridor in 
the day time, and cap sec and converse witlt the women us much as they 
please through th<! grated door. 

f^ .Claaxffication. — There is none whatever ; all sorts herd together, and 
Ktbe prison ia too email, they arc often put two in a cell. 
^I^ison ^MiWinsf.— Erected in 1851. It is of wood, and is *0 feet 
square, with a house for the jailor in front. The prison has a transverse 
corridor 12 feet wide, which is used by the men as a day room. There 
are two corridors opening' out of this, in one of which the women are 
kept, and the men are locked at night in the other. The side corridors 
are tteparated from the transverse corridoi' by iron grated doors. There 
are 4 cells an^ a privy in each corridor ^ the odor of the latter was not 
ofieitaive. The cells are 9 feet by 10 feet, and 8 feet high. They are 
Ll**de of 3 incli oak plank, lined with boiler iron, and are furnished with 
■ ^^Fon bedsteads. 

P _ Security. — The jail ia, in our judgment, very insecure. No expert 
'burglar would require more than three hours of darkness to work out of 
it. The locks might be picked without the least difficulty. There are 
no- bannisters to the stairs leading into the second tier of cells, and the 
I trailing round the upper gallery is very low. These are both traps for 
rp^ jailor, which some day may cost him his life. There have been no 
^scapes during the pa^t year, but this exemption must either be ob- 
^^ned by the extra vigilance of the jailor or the disinclination of the 
tfltisoners to escape. The jail has been repeatedly broken out of by 
tagging through the wall. It is not whitewashed as often as it ought 
*^ be, nor is its condition as clean as is desirable ; nor indeed can it 
tell be kept clean under existing circumstances. The only remedy is 
) build a Dew edifice, which that wealthy county ought to do at once. 

53, Tompkins Countt. 
^^mphymmi of the Prisonerg. — They do the necessary cleaning to 
E jail, and saw the wood used for fuel ; besides this they have no em- 
iloyment. 

f of Inlelttxtaal Culture. — ^There is no library in the prison. The 
jtberiff supplies the prisoners occasionally witli papers, and with booki 
nrhen they desire them. There is no secular instruction imparted. 

Means of ReligiouK Culture. — The county supplies the prisoners with 
Bibles, but they often tear them. At the time of our visit the jailor 
Bould find but one, and that was mutilated. They have no preaching. 
P^ce or twice a benevolent individual has been there to talk with the 
Drieoners. They received him with much civility, 

Prison Dietary. — For breakfast and dinner, the men have fresh and 
^metimes salt meat, with wheat bread. The women have coffee in 
kddition. For supper they have mush and molasses or mush and milk. 
Lt every meal they have as much as they desire. 
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Sanitary Cotufi^on.— There have been no deaths, lind no diseases hftve 
originated within the prison. The cellSi lijce almost ^U prison cells, are 
very badly ventilated; prisoners could hardly be kept in them for any 
great length of time withoat/ being made sick. The only provision tof^ 
ventilation is a tube about four inches in diameter, which communicates 
with two cells^ and the cells in the upper story are ventilated with a 
two inch auger bole. In other respects, the sanitary condition of the 
prison is passable. 

C(kanZine8«.— Water for cleaning and djpinking is carried in in pails, 
though it might bo easily introduced by pipes from the outside<^ Tin 
basins are supplied for washing, as are soap, combs, towels and- razors. 
The prisoners are compelled to wash daily. Their clothes are washed 
once a week, their sheets and pillow cases once a week, and their quilts 
twice a year. The jail is not whitewashed as often as is desirable, nor 
is it kept as clean as it ought to be. The night tubs are emptied daily, 
but the conveniences for cleaning them are not sufficient. 

Lighting, — The corridors are well lighted by large windows. One 
gas burner is kept lighted in each outside hall, and candles are allowed 
till 8 o'clock in the evening. 

Heating. — There are four stoves for burning wood; one in each hall. 

Discipline. — When prisoners misbehave, they are locked up in their 
cells, and in extreme cases they are shackled. Neither o^ these punish^ 
ments is often inflicted. ' 

Sudden Illness at Night, — The jailor can hear a rapping on thfe dodir of 
the cell at any time of the night. 

Separation of the Sexes, — The men and women can converse together, 
biit cannot sec each other. ^ 

Classification, — This jail is divided into four compartments; and would 
thus admit of a classification of the prisonefs, but none is ever made. 

Insanity. — One man was committed for safe keeping, and sent to the 
asylum at Utica* Another man was committed for murder, who was 
proved to be insane. He was also sent to Utica asylum. One woman, 
who was confined for murder at the time of our visit, claims to have been 
insane when she committed the deed^ Her case is given in detail in a 
former part of this report. 

Prison Building, — Erected in 1852. It is built of blue stone, and the 
exterior has quite an imposing appearance of strength ; but, on examin- 
ation, the appearance is found to be illusory. The total dimensions of 
the whole building are 66 feet by 45 feet. The jailor's house is in the 
front part, the prison proper' in the rear. There are tT?o transverse cor- 
ridors — one above, the other below. A lateral corridor opens into either 
end of the transverse corridor, making, as it were, four jails. There 
are five cells in each of the lower lateral corridors. Each of the cells, 
is arched,, and the psfrtitlons between them are of timber. Some of them 
are fitted with iron swing beds, others have none. There are eighteen 
night cells. 
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Secitrity, — Tliere havo been no escapes tluring the year. The doors 

of cast iron and very strong', btrt the liingea are secured by long 

■wrouglit iron bolts which can be sawed through very caBily. Wheii 

tills is done, the door can be at once forced open. This very weak point 

Aloiild he immediately remedied. Only one of the laterttl corridors is 

ipplied with double gratings, and in this one both are of soft iron, one 

? which should be replaced by chilled iron. The locks are very good 

les. The exterior waila are bo pooily built that they require to be 

hed with boilfr iron to make them secure. The transverae corridora 

ife railings so low at either end that a jailor might readily be thrown 

p'fer them before he could defend himaolf There should also be a sewer, 

ito which the night tubs could be emptied without going otit of the 

SI-. These means of security should bo at once adopted at any cost 

iat maiy be required. 

54. Ulster Countt. 

'The jail of this county, situated at Kingston, was inspected on the 
Ih of August. It received 540 persons during the year ending October 
,1863. The average daily number of iumates is 20, though as many 
S 40 have been incarcerated at one time, compelling a duplication for 
h cell, the whole number of cells being 20. At the time of inspection 
Qiere were in the prison eight mules and one female, the latter eleven 
fears of age, a witness in a murder case. Of the former, two were 
lere on the charge of murder — one for trial and the other a case which, 
tough having been under conviction for capital punishment, has excited 
& 'inconsiderable amount of sympathy in the minds of many of the beat 
eople of the town, from their belief in his irresponsibility on account of 
iwnity, A new trial in his case has been ordered, which he awails in 
tiie apparent couviction uf bis own innocence of guilt, though confessing 
^'tie* act of homicide. 
^^'■Of the 540 admitted during the year, 62 were females — named on the 
'Itboks — though the actual number of individuals is not easy to ascertain, 
"fi' several instances of ippcatod adniisaiona occur, which are undistin- 
guished from the others, thus giving the population of the county an 
nnnecesaarily bad character. 

' The book of entries of admisaions is in this, as in many other places, 

, somewhat better than some, very imperfect, not only affording 

means of aacertaining many itcma of great interest in relation to the 

irisonera, but also in direct violation of the atatnte law upon the 

Ibject, 

If the social, educational, moral, and industrial relations of the pris- 

re^ or of the nurhber of tiroes ■ of their arrest, there ia, as before 

;ed, no record whatever, The only employment /or them is the tran- 

iiiit cleaning of the apartmenta and halls, and except for the little 

; Bopplied by the jailor in the form of newspapers, and to a 



inoiIeTat&«xtcnt by books, continued idlenesa is the unhappy lot of all 
who enter here ; nor is there any degree of secular instructioa imparted 
to tiiem ; tliough it affords tlie undersigned great gratification to be able 
to state that, throngh the benevolent and voliintary exertiooa of tTro of 
the inhabitants of Kingeton, religious instruction has been for several 
months, and is .still, imparted to the inmates in a regular and syf 



The Rev. Mr, Waters and Henry H. Reynolds, Esq., gentlemen entirely 
Trithout ofEcial connection with the prison or the local giivernment, insti- 
gated solely by a sense of duty to their fellow-creatures, and their re- 
eponsibility to their Maker, have assumed the Ohrislian work of weekly 
visits to the jail, and of holding religious services in the hall, which all 
the inmateis are allowed to attend. The time appointed for this purpose 
is Wednesday afternoon, and by the concurrent testimony of various 
persons, these exercises are attended with undoubted benefit. 

Respecting the sanitary condition of the prison no particular faaU ia 
to be found. The cells, which are 20 in number, 10 on each of two floors, 
and 5 on each side of the halls, with the doors opposite each other, &fe 
more than ordinarily capacious, and each one is ventilated and Hgbtod 
by a large window, douhle-barred and high. The doors of the cells are 
grated, and being on this account always open to the ingress and egresa 
of air, the atmosphere has free course through the house. 

Water ia introduced by a pump, which supplies a tank, from whidv a 
flow is always at hand, supplying conveniences fur washing in the ball, 
which the prisoners are all required to attend to daily, basins, soap, ud 
towels being provided for the purpose. There are, however, no meftOB 
for geticral bathing. The clothes and bedding of the prisoners are 
washed once a week. 

No lights are allowed at night, except in case of sickness. .^ 

The dietary consists, iu the morning, of fiah, potatoes, and cofiee, and 
sometimes meat, and for dinner fresh beef, or pork, and potatoes. Two 
meals only are given daily. 

The means for warming the prison are excellent, being by a furnace 
in the basement, which supplies a current of warmed air through regis- 
ters in the floors of the' halls. This method is economical and wholeeonte, 
the latter adjective needing qualification only in reference to the source 
whence the air is obtained, it being directly from the cellar, and i^ :apt 
to be charged with the dust of the coal and ashes which are deposited 
ttiere. A cold air duct, connecting the chamber of tlie furnace directlf 
with the outer air, would greatly improve the auaugement, at ft. very 
trifling expense, ,,i " 

The punishments employed are chains, privatiou of food, a^d ft 
noisome dungeon under ground, the latter very seldom resorted to, whtch^ 
in the opinion of the undersigned, it would be very unsafe to do for 
many hours at a time. 
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Prisonera taken Bick at night can only obtain assistance by calling 
tbrongh the windows to ^le ktMper, who sleeps near. 

Separate cells are the only meanb of separation of the bbsbb, but these 
l>eiRg on opposite sides of the same halls, with the doors immediately 
f^ipositc each other, oral and visual commuaicationa may be uninter- 
mpted. 

No insane persons have been admitted, except temporarily in traimiu 
(toother places. Abont one a month is sent to the Asylum at UticEV 
-ftiom thia county. Eight have been sent this year, besides others to 
-private institutions. 

'.' The present bnilding was erected in 1855, is built of stone, immedi- 
'Mely adjoining the Court House, and is about 30 by 40 feet in dimen- 
I talons. 

The number of escapes under the present sheriff have been five, three 
by digging under the wall, and two by throwing a bed quilt over the 
I f^ortikey, and boldly seizing the key. Two of them wore recovered. 

The special incitements to crime here are the great number of lager 
I ^beer saloons and its locality as the terminus of the Delaware & Hudson 
I J€anal. 

55. Wakren County. 

Employment of Prisoners. — They have none, except cleaning and 
"li^hite washing the jail. 

''Means of Tntelleclual Cutture. — There is no library belonging to the 
f Jrison. The jailor lends them books and newspapers, which they geu- 
''■eraJly use with care. No secular instruction is imparted. 

' 2£eanB of Religious Culture.— There are no Bibles in the prison, nor 
any preaching or individual efforts for the religious instruction of the 
prisoners. They arc as effectually cut off from all Christian culture aa 
■'tfiodgh they were in a heathen land. There is no one to reprove, re- 
"tnke, admonish, or console them; no one to lend them a helping hand if 
they desire to reform, or to procure thera places or countenance if they 
'■'frish to acquire an honest living. 

i*mon Dietary. — The prisoners are fed from the ' deputy sheriff's own 

ble, and live just as he docs. There is no regular bill of fare. 

Sanitary Condition. — The prison is in the basement of the court-house, 

i is partly under ground. It is very damp, and quite unfit to be the 

^bode of human beings. One of the prisoners alluded to in the report 

r last year is still in confinement, and has become a cripple in conse- 

*^qnence of the unhealthineas of his cell. Another, who has been confined 

a much shorter time, is suffering from inflammatory rheumatism, caused 

. liy'the dampness and vitiated air of his eell. There have been no deaths 

h the prison the past year. 

' Cleanliness. — The water for washing and drinking is carried into the 
1 in pails from the outside. Washing their persons is not made ob- 
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ligatory on the prisoners, but they generally do it voluntarily. They 
are supplied with tin basins and towels, but soap and combs are sup* 
plied by tiie sheriff out of his own pocket; the county allows nothing^ 
foi* these items. The sheriff also furnishes razors at his own expense. 
There are no means of bathing. The prisoners' clothes and bedding «re 
washed once a week. They are supplied with cotton sheets and pillow- 
cases, and woolen blankets. The jail is free from vermin, but is not 
kiept as well whitewashed nor as clean, as it might and ought, tq be. 
The night tubs are emptied daily, but an.ui^pleasant effluvium fro«i 
them is very apparent. 

Lighting. — There is a window opening -outside, and accessible i^t all 
times, in each cell, H inches by 18 inches. . There is no regular rnlfs 
about furnishing lights at night ; sometimes the sheriff allows them, and 
at other times refuses them ; sometimes they are required to extinguish 
them at 9 o'clock P.M., and sometimes they are left all night in the oellf, 

Heating, — Each cell has a wood stove in it. Fires are necessarily 
kept up in them during the greater part of the year. 

Discipline, — No punishments, either moral or physical, are ever re? 
sorted to in this jail. ^ • 

Sudden Illness, — The keeper sleeps in. the basement on the side of the 
corridor opposite to the door of the cell, and can easily hear a prisoner's 
oall, if he becomes ill in the night.' 

Separation of the Sexes, — ^The women's cell is contiguous to that of the 
men's, so that they can converse without difficulty, although they cannot 
see each other. The jailor says that they do converse constantly, and 
their conversation is generally of the most corrupting character. 
. Classijfication, — None whatever is attempted. 

Insanity,* — One wom^n in a state of pregnancy was comnxitted last 
year, who procured \abortion within the jail. This was followed by sev- 
eral weeks of violent mania, but she recovered her sanity while she re- 
mained. It is supposed that the means of procuring the abortion were^ 
supplied by a confederate through the outer windows. - 

Prison Building, — Erected in 1835. As before stated, it occupies a 
portion of the basement of the court-house, and the portion ppcupied as 
a jail measures 25 feet by 13 feet. The rest of the basement is occupied, 
hy the jailor's family. There are two strong cells for men> and ctfw 
weaker one in which women are confined. The cells are ten and a half 
feet by seven feet, and seven and a half feet high to the top of the arched 
roof. They are furnished with wooden bunks. 

Security, — ^The walls are of stone, two and a half feet thick, but the 
mason work is not good, and many small stones were used in its con- 
struction, so that it might be dug. through by a prisoner supplied with, 
the requisite tools. The cell doors are of oak plank, with iron gratings 
nailed on. The window of one of the cells has double gratings ; the 
others have only single gratings of soft iron. There have been no 
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;ape8 durinff the past year, but during the preTioua one two priaor.arB 
dog through the wall of their cell into the celt used for women, whicb 
waa unlocked, and thus effected their escape. The woodeu bunks fur- 
nish them with the me an a of procuring very dangerous levers, though 

a did not learn that the; had oven been used for that purpose. 

56. Washington CotJNTY. 

In some important particulara, this prison presenta a striking and 
fcvorable contrast with most others visited by the undersigned. The jail 
register is in printed form, and the fullness of the record sbows great 
faithfnlnsBs on the part of the sheriff, Mr. Benjamin F. McNett, and of 
^B son, Charles E. HcNett, who is the immediate keeper, and also 
[^puty sheriff. 

T' The bills of expenses of the jail include some interesting facta. In 
Uie fii-st place there are no salaries, except for the physician, and that id 
bnt 813 per annum, and even at that m-jderate rate the office is a sine- 
cure, there having been up to the present time this year no call for the 
physician's services, A few years since $200 a year was paid for medi- 
Sal services. The office was subsequently let by contract at 850 per 
Miniim; in the second year at $15, and now at $13. The clothing for 
priaoners the last year cost $46; the bedding, $50; repairs, 810; prison- 
Crtf washing, $50. Per cleaning and whitewashing, $10 a month is 
allowed; and for heating, lime, chloride of lime, and other miscellaneoua 
items, about $10^ were espended. 

Il' The present eatimatod value of the real estate is $6,000. The prison 
has no library of its own, but the sheriff generously supplies those de* 
Sirous of reading wilh magazinea and papers of his own. There is 
neither secular nor religious insti-uction given, but there is a sufficient 
,mpply of Bibles. , 

1- With a single exception, the sanitary management ia well conducted, 
tiie exception being a water closet, enclosed in a box wilh a door, situ- 
ated in one corner of the corridor, which is very offensive, for want of 
'Buffioient water to keep it free, though it ia washed out daily. 
■■ The prison is well lighted in tlie day time by windows, and at night 
lAe very unusual and humane privilege of light is alkiwed the prisonera 
<^ each cell of those desiring it, by which to read as long as they please. 
A member of tlie committee visited the jail at 10 ?. M,, and found the 
■only prisoner who could read enjoying this privilege, with gratitado to 
the sheriff therefor. They, however, furnish their own candles. 

The present sheriff, though now in his third year of aervice, has had 
It one occasion to punish a prisoner, and that was by chaining him 
fdown. 

• • The sexes, though females are very rarely found there, are separated 
by being placed in different stories of the building. No escapos are ro- 
uted since last year. 
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Uuder its present managemeDt this prisun presents a highly com- 
mcndtible aspect, and the committee cordially endorses the concluding 
paragraph of last year's report upon it, viz: that it " has the appearance 
of careful and judicious attention from the keeper and the sheriff, who 
also seems to take a personal interest in the present comfort and future 
velfare of the prisoners." 

57. Wayne County. 

Prison Building. — Described in last report, and no change eince. 
£rectt:d in 1854. 

Employment. — None except cleaning jail, &c. 

Metms of litldUctual Culture. — None, no books, no inetruction. The 
sheriff loans his own books occasionally, and supplies daily papers. 

JB^igious In»iruotion. — The Jail is supplied with Bibles by the County 
Bible Society. The number of copies at the time of our visit was three 
for the men and one for the women. Copies of the New York Evangelist 
as well as of the American Messenger are supplied. More individual 
effort seems to be expended upcm the prisoners here than in most of our 
jails. Two clergymen and some pious laymen have called repeatedly 
during the year, and labored for their spiritual beneSt, with what results 
we are not able to state. 

27ie Dietary. — Two meale. The number of prisoners being small, they 
are for the most part supplied from the sheriff's own table. They have 
genuine coffee in the morning, flavored with sugar and milk. They have 
also buckwheat cakes once a day in winter, and meat with potatoes and 
beans twice a day; rather too good living for prisoners. 

Sanitary Condition. — The physician of the jail has been called in but 
twice during the year. No death baa occurred. 

Gleanlinem. — The jail is supplied with water regularly twice a day, 
and in summer three times, or mure frequently if called for. There is a 
wash bowl in each apartment. Prisoners are required to wash them- 
selves daily. Soap, combs, and towels are provided, each prisoner hav- 
ing a towel to himself. There are no means of bathing, but a pail full 
of warm water is furnished for each room on Sabbath morning. The 
clothing is washed weekly, and the bed blankets every two months. The 
Straw in the beds is changed once a year, and the ticks washed at the 
same time. The floors are scrubbed usually once a week, and the walla 
whitewashed once in two months. No bedbugs have ever been seen in 
the jail. 

Lighting. — The prison is abundantly lighted through the windows by 
day; but no lights are furnished at night. Prisonei's may provide them- 
selves with light, which in point of fact they commonly do. 

Healing. — By a furnace; but it ia dilHcult to make the jail snGGciently 
warm in very cold weather. 

Discipline. — The only punishmeut used is locking in the cells. This, 



^owcvcr, has been used but tlirce times in 
T^enX \a by moral agsDciea, kind treatment 



many yearn. Tlio govcrn- 
id friendly counsel. 
' sleeps so near that he can readily 
bed rooia door and the outer door 



Stiddf.n IllneBs tU yigkt. — Tiie sbei' 
I when they speak. Hi 
of the prison arc left open nt night. 

S,^raliQn of the Sexes.— The criminal department of the male prison 
is 80 situaled that no intercourae with the female prisoneis can take 
place. The debtor's room adjoins that of the women, from which it is 
separated only by a lath and plaster partition. Convernation can bo 
readily held, to facilitate which, however, a hole, is sometimea made 
through the wall. 

Classification. — In aumnrer, the boys are generally kept by thomaelveaj 
in the winter, no attempt at classifying is made. 

__" Insiniiy. — One insane pauper from Seneca county was committed f 91 
^afe keeping, and returned to the same for support. A. man, committed 
fiir murder, turned out to be insane, and was sent to the State asytuia 
at Utica. 

'■ 58. Westchester Copkt-b. 

Employment of Prisoners. — They have no profitable occupation. They 
^e sometimes employed in cleaning aud whitewaehiag. Two men,' on 
M average, are employed in the kitchen. The women are ocoupied 
part of the time in washing. The cells are whitewashed every fortnight; 
iiie prison walls twice a year. The floors are ecrubbod twice a week. 
Last year the prisonci;s dug a sewer on the prison grounds worth |200. 
. Means of InU^llectual Vulture. — Twenty-five or thirty volumes have 
been contributed by benevolent individuals in the neighborhood, of an 
luatorical and religious character. A few read these works withinte- 
^'st, but the greater number care nothing for them. The sheriff sup- 
plies them with newspapers; ,whi(jh are read with avidity. No secular 
'iustruction whatever is imparted. 

: Religious Jnntruction. — One Biiih; for each cell is furnished by the 
County Bible Society, but they are often destroyed in mere wantonneea. 
^Y. Mr. Kumney, of the Episcopal denomination, preaches every alter- 
^.flte Sabbath to the prisouers with much acceptance. There is no sya- 
(^matic effort by laymen for the benefit of the prisoners, but ladiea 
iijccasionally.distributB tracts to thorn. 

The Prison Dietary. — Breakfast : Bread and molasses ad libitum with 
tea. Dinner : Boiled fresh beef, with soup and potatoes. Potk is some- 
tiraes substituted for beef. Supper: Mush and molasses. The bread is 
of rye and the mush of Indian meal. About once a fortnight they give 
B^It codfish for dinner. 

Sanitary Gondilion. — The building is situated in an open place, where 
hia exposed to currents of perfectly pure, fresh air. The soil is dry, 
and easily draws off the water that falls on the surface. The only ven- 
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illation provided in the cells is through a circular apertnre six inches in 
diameter, about four feet from the floor. On holding a flame before them, 
no current whatever was perceptible, except in the central cells of the 
middle tier. One black man died in the prison last year in consequence 
of self-inflicted starvation. Dr. H. E. Schmid, the very intelligent phy- 
sician of the jail, assured us that although theoretically the prison was 
very deficient, especially in light- and fresh air in the cells, yet practi- 
cally the men almost, always went out better than they came in, that 
little or no disease was engendered within its walls, and that the pre- 
vailing diseases that he is called upon to treat are the venereal and 
delirium tremens, both of which are of course contracted outside of the 
prison. The sheriflF and jailor confirmed this report of the physician, 
and the prisoners themselves said they wene quite well. 

Cleanliness. — The jail was thoroughly clean ; the garments df the 
prisoners and their bedding were also clean. There is a force pump 
within the jail, by which the prisoners may raise from the well any 
amount of water they require, on by turning a cock they may obtain 
rain water from si cistern in the yard. There is a sink in the corridor, 
where those not confined to their cells can wash as much as th^y please; 
those who are locked in their cells have watef* carried to them in pails. 
If the prisoners seem dirty when they come in they are stripped and 
thoroughly washed ; if observed to neglect their ablutions afterwards 
they are compelled to wash. Soap is furnished by the county, but 
prisoners gjmost invariably bring their own combs with them. Towels 
are«also furnished by the county, but many of the prisoners seem to take 
a malicious pleasure in destroying them, and some steal them when 
going out. No tubs or othfer appliances for bathing are found in the 
jail ; one or two bathing tubs are very much needed. A brush and rsizor 
for shaving are provided for those who have none ; the prisoners shave 
each other. The prisoners' clothes are washed once a week,, or oftener 
if they desire it ; the bed blankets are washed once in thiee weeks in 
summer, and once in four weeks in winter. 

Lighting. — There are four long and narrow windows on each side of 
the prison, but the cells are insufficiently lighted. There are three gas 
burners, which burn until 9 o'clock P. M. Two of them are then turned 
off ;* the other burns all night. 

Heating. — Two coal stoves, one in jeach corridor, keep the prison (it is 
said) sufficiently warm in winter. ' , - 

Discipline. — ^There are no punishments employed, except that, when 
disorderly, prisoners are locked in their cells in the day time; and some- 
times, when very obstreperous, they are chained. The moral means 
employed are very slight. 

Sudden Illness. — The jail is separated by a considerable distance from 
the- court house, where the jailor sleeps. We were infiormed that ho has 
always been aroused when his presence has been rendered necessary by 
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lUnesB in the niglit, but it seemed to iis that some butter meana of com- 
muuicalion oug'ht to be provided. We can re&dil; conceive tbat serious 
cases might occur, where it would be impossible to armise the keeper 
in tim^ especiaUj when the wind is blowing violently during our winter 
fltorms. 

Sfipay«liun of (he Sfxes. — Tlio women are confined iu the upper tier of 
cells, aud a strocg iroa door prevents the men from coming upon their 
fc»(gallery; but the men and womeu can see each otlier ftud converse te- 
as much as they please. The demoralising influence of this iater- 
is very apparent, and calls loudly for a remedy, 
Cla^Jiealuin. — No claesiUcatiun whatever is maintained. There can 
Kibe Httle improvement in our cummon jails until the prisoneis are entirely 
'. ipulated and rigidly kept in separate cells. 

Primn BuHding. — The building' was c<immenced \a 1855 and fluisbed 
Itiin 1£5J. It is of large blocks of stone; the wall is 24 inches thick and 
If can hardly be forced. Tbere are three tiers of cells. There are 12 cells 
u the lower and middle tiers severally, and 10 in the upper tier. The 
cells are uf two sizes, the smaller being five feet by ten and a faalf, and 
eight feet high; the larger, eight feet throe inches wide by tea feet six 
inches, and eigiit feet high. In the large cells there ace two swing 
beds. The jail is much too small fjr the number of prisoners confined 
there; the deinutalization arising from association during the day is 
^eatly aggravated by associatioa at aight. Twenty new cells ought 
be added to the prison at ouCe, and a wall erected through the middle 
f the corridor, so as to divide it into at leaat two apartments entirely 
llseparate from each other. Should any contagious fever ever break out, 
Uie want of such separation will becotur; fearfully apparent. 
Security of llie pTU'ton. — The walls are suflicieutly strong; we thiiik 
a one will over attempt to escape through them. The gratings of the 
rternal windows are of soft iron. The interior bars ought t^bc made 
^t steel, so as to resist the watch spring saw, which is the most power- 
fiil instrument of the burglar, and which can be easily concealed in the 
boots or other parts of the dress. The locks are situated about sixteen 
inches from the jambs of the door, but they have been picked by prison- 
ers within the cells by means of false keys made from the tin obtained 
from a japanned lamp tied to a piece of board. Five prisoners escaped 
Ijft this way last year. After getting out of their cells, they cut through 
I the roof and let themselves down to the ground by their bedding. The 
■«nly means of escape from this jail ure, sawing through the iron gratings, 
Bie use of false keys, or attacking the keeper while within the jail and 
taking his keys from hira. Openings might be easily and usefully made 
I through the wall between the inner and outer corridors, so that the 
skecpcr could see what was going on at any time without being seca 
bimself. The entrance door should be bung flush with the inner face of 
e corridor wall, and a hemispherical grating inserted in it ao tbat the 
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jailor can see who is each side of the door before he opens it. With 
these improvements, the jail would be very secure. 

59. Wyoming County. 

Prison Building. — Erected in 1841.' Material wood. Dimensions 26 
feet by 32 feet. Number of cells eight, four feet by nine, and nine feet 
high. There is a double bed in each cell. There are also four rooms of 
a larger size. 

Employment. — Nbne. 

Means of Education. — No library, and no secular instruction. The 
sheriff supplies the inmates with newspapers, and loans them books from 
his own library. 

Religious Instruction. — Each room is supplied with a Bible at the ex- 
pense of the county. The Rev. Mr. Harwood, the Episcopal minister of 
the place, comes frequently on the Sabbath and spends half an hour, 
holding a service, when there are prisoners enough. 

Prison Dietary. — The prisoners are supplied from the sheriff's table. 

Sanitary Condition, — Most of the prisoners are said to improve ia 
health while in jail. No death has occurred in the last three years. 

Cleanliness,— The jail* is supplied with well water for drinking, and 
cistern water for washing, which is introduced in pails. The prisoners 
are required to wash. Soap, combs and towels are furnished. No means 
for bathing. . Prisoners' clothes washed weekly always, sometimes ' 
oftener. Sheets and pillow-cases are used, which are also washed 
weekly. A new prisoner is always provided with clean sheets. Ver- 
, min abounded when the present sheriff came into oflSce ; he has suc- 
ceeded in fighting them all away. Only once during the past year have 
any been discovered. The jail is scrubbed usually once a week. The 
whole prison is whitewashed every spring ; the cells much oftener. 

Lighting. — Well lighted by day ; lights not provided at night, but al- ' 
lowed if furnished by the prisoners, which is quite commonly done. 
^ Heating. — Three wood stoves. 

Discipline. — Punishments are almost unknown. In one or two in- 
stances prisoners have been locked for a short time in their cells. The 
sheriff treats the prisoners kindly, and they feel kindly towards him. No 
profanity is allowed. ' 

Sudden Illness at Night. — The sheriff sleeps so near that any noise 
made by a prisoner can be heard. 

Classification. — None attempted. 

Insanity. — One case ; he was taken to the insane asylum at Bethany. 

60.' Yates County. 

Prison Building. — Erected in 1860. Fully described last year, and 
no alterations since. 

Employment of Prisoners. — None, except little jobs about the jaiL 
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Means of Intellectual Culture.— l^o library and no instruction. The 
sh^iff lends the prisoners papers, also books when desired. 

Means of Religious Callure. — The prisoners have two Bibles, and take 
good care of them. *" There is no preaching. Christian laymen occasion- 
ally come in to talk with them, but not systematically nor frequently. 

Prison Dietary — Three meals a day. See last report. 

Sanitary Condition. — Health of the prisoners usually good. Few dis- 
eases except venereal and tremens. No death has occurred in the jail 
for the last three year^. - \ 

Cleanliness, — A good supply of well and cistern water, brought in in 
pails. There i^ a good sink in the jail. The prisoners are required to 
wash. Soap, combs, and towels are furnished. No oieans for b£i,thing. 
Clothing washed weekly; sheets and pillow cases the same; quilts once 
a riionth. Beds filled and - ticks washed once in two months. Jail 
scrubbed by prisoners generally once a week, sometimes twice. 

Lighting. — the prison is well lighted in the daytime; and at night the 
prisoners are allowed a candle till 1 o^clock. 

Heating. — Three wood stoves. • ; - 

Discipline. — Locking in cells is the only punishment used. Only one 
man has received this disqipline; women (^en. 

Sadden Illness at Night. — The under-sheriff sleeps in an adjoining 
. apartment. A trusty prisoner is also always left in the hkll. 

Separation of the S^xes. — They can converse together freely. 
- Classification. — None attempted. - , 

Insanity. — One insane person was committed for safe-keeping; he was 
sent to the insane asylum at <])anandaigua. . / 

Respectfully subbittec^, 

E. C. WINES, 

JOHN STANTON GOULD. J- Gommxttee. 

JOHN H, GRISCOM, 

New York, Jan. 2, 1865. 
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(N.) 
CHARTER AND CONSTITUTION. 

An Act to Incorporate the Prison AasociATioN of New Yoinc. 

PasMd 3lmj 9, 18i&, B7 s two-tbird roU. 

The People of the Slate of New York^ represented in Senate and Aesemhlyf 
do enact as follows ; . 

§ 1. All &ach persona as now are and hereafter shall become mpembers 
to the said Association, ptirsnant to the eon&titotion thereof, shall be 
and hereby are constituted a body corporate by the name of '**The Prison! 
Association of New York,'' and by that name hare the powers that" by 
the third title of the eighteenth chapter of the first part of the Revised 
Statntes are declared to belong" to eveiy co-rporation, and shall be capa- 
ble of purchasing, holding and conveying any estate, real or personal, 
^or the use of said corporation: Provided such real estate shall never 
exceed thfe yearly value of ten thousand dollars, nor be applied taeny 
purpose other tbanr those for which this corporation is founded^ 

Akticlb L 

The object of the Association shall be: 

1. The amelioration of the condition of prisoners, whether detained 
for trial,* or finally convicted, or as witnesses. 

2. The improvement of prison discipline, and the government of pris* 
ons, whether for cities, or counties, or States, 

3. The support and encouragement of reformed convicts after their 
discharge, by affording them the means of obtaining an honest lireli-' 
hood, and sustaining them in their efforts at reform. 

Article II. 

The officers of the society shall be a president, vice-presidents, a cor- 
responding secretary, a recording secretary, a treasurer, and an execu-' 
tive committee, 

Articlh III. ' / 

The oflScers named in the preceding article shall be ex-officiOf members 
of the executive committee, who shall choose one of their number to be 
chairman thereof. 

Articlb IV. 

The executive committee shall meet once in each month, and keep 
regular minutes of their proceedings. They shall have a general super- 
intendence and direction of the aff&irs of the society, and shall annually 
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report to the society all their proccedinga, and such other matters as 
■bait be likely to sdvance tho ends of the Association. 
Article V. 

The society shall meet annually in the oity of New York, at such time 
and place as the executive .committee may appoint,' and at such other 
times as the president, or in his absence, one of the vice-presidents, shall 
designate.. 

Article VL 

Any person contributing annually to the funds of the AsBociation ^ 
shall, during such contribution, be a' member thereof. A contribution 
of five hundred dollars shall constitute a life patron; a contribution of 
on^ hundred dollars an honorary member of the executive committee for 
life; and a contribution of tweilty-five dollars siiall constitute a member 
of the Association for life. Honorary and corresponding members may 
fi'om time to time be appointed by the executive committee. 
. ' Article VII. 

A female department sbull be formed, consisting of such females as 
ahall b(! selected by the executive committee, who shall have chargf of 
the interest and welfare of prisoners of tiieir sex, under such rcgulationa 
as the executive cummittee shall adopt. 

Article VIII. 

The officers of the Association shall be chosen annually at tho annual 

meeting, at which time such persons may be elected honorary members 

&8 ehall have rendered essential service to the cause of prison discipline. 

Article IX. 

Any society, having the same obj&ct in view, may become auxiliary 

to this Association by contributing to its funds and co-operating with it. 

Artich X. 

The oKecntive committee shall have power to add to any of the stand- 
iag committees such persons as, in their opinion, may be likely to pro- 
mote thr objects of the society; nnd shall have power to fill any va- 
cancy which may occur in any of the offices of the Association, interme- 
diate the annual meeting. 

j*rticle XI. 

This constitution may be amended by a vote of the majority of tha 
Bocicty, at any meeting thereof, provided notice of the amendment haa 
been given at the next preceding meeting. 

The officers elected for tjie current year under the constitution shall 
continue to be the officers thereof until others shall be duly chosen in 
|heir places. 

And it is hereby further enacted that no manager of said society shall 
leceive any compensation for his services. 
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§3. The said executive committee shall have power to establish a 
work-house in the county of New York, and in theii* discretion to receive 
and take into the work-house all .sych persons as shall be taken up and 
committed as vagrants or disorderly persoi^s, in said city, as the court 
of general sessions of the peace, or the court of special sessions, or the 
court of oyer and terminer, in said county, or any police magistrate, or 
the commissioner of the alms-house may deem propeiy objects ; and the 
said executive committee shall have the same power to keep, detain, 
employ, and govern the said persons as are now by law conferred on 
the kcept^rs of the bridewell or penitentiary in said city. 

§ 4. The said executive committee may, from time to time, make by- 
laws, onlinances and regulations, relative to the, management and dis- 
position of the estate and concerns of said Association, and the manage- 
ment, government, instruction, discipline, and employment of the persons 
so as aforesaid committed to the said work-house, not contrary to law, i 
as thoy may deem proper ; and may appoint such oflScers, agents, and 
servants as thoy may deem necessary to transact the business of the 
said Association, and may designate their duties. And the said execu- 
tive committee shall make an annual report to the Legislature, and to 
the ei>rporation of the city of New York, of the number of persons re- 
ceived by them into said work-house, the disposition which shall be made 
of then), by instructing or employing them therein, the receipts and ex- 
pendituivs of said executive committee, and generally all such facts and 
particulars as may exhibit the operations of the said Association. 

§ 5, The said executive committee shall have power, during the mi- 
nority of any of the persons so committed to the said work-house, to 
binc\ out the said persons, so being minors as aforesaid, as apprentices 
or ser^'ants, with their consent, during their minority, to such persons 
and at such places, to learn such proper trades and employments as in 
their judgnjont shall be most conducive to their reformation and amend- 
ment, and future benefit and advantage of such persons. 

§ G. Tho said executive committee, by such committees as they shall 
from time to time appoint, shall have power, and it shall be their duty, 
to visit, inspect, and examine all the prisons in the State, and annually 
report to the Legislature their state and condition, and all such other 
things in regard to them as may enable the Legislature to perfect their 
govt'vmaont and discipline. And to enable them to execute the powers 
and periorm the duties hereby granted and imposed, they shall possess 
all tho powers and authority that by the twenty-fourth «fection of title 
first, chapter third, part fourth of the revised statutes, are vested in the, 
inspectors of county prisons ; and the duties of the keepers of each 
prison that they may examine shall be the same in relation to them as, 
in tho section aforesaid, are imposed on the keepers of such prisons in 
relation to the inspectors thereof ; provided^ that no such examination 
or inspection of any prison shall be made until an order for that purpose, 
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to be granted by the chancellor of this State, or one of the judges of the 
Supreme Court, or by a vice-chancellor or circuit judge, or by the first 
judge of the county in v^hich the prison to be examined shall be situated, 
shall first have been had and obtained ; which order shall specify the 
name of the prison to be examined, the names of the persons, members 
of the said Association, by whom the examination is to be made, and the 
time within whicli the same must be concluded. 

\ I ' ■ ' State of New York, ) 

In Senate, May 8, 1846. j 

This bill having been read the third time, and two-thirds of all the 

members elected to the Senate voting in favor thereof, 

Besolvedf That the bill do pass. 

By order of ihe Senate. A. GARDINER, President. 

State of New York, ] 
In Assembly, April 24, 1846. ) 

This bill having been read the third time, and two-thirds of all the 

members elected to the Assembly voting in favor thereof, 

Besolved, That the bill do pass. 

By ordqr of the Assembly. WM. C. GRAIN, Speaker, 

Approved this 9th day of May, 1846. SILAS WRIGHT. 

State of New York, ] 
Secretary's Office. J 

I have compared the preceding with an original law on file in this 

office, and do certify that the same is a correct transcript therefrom, and 

of the whole of said original. n 

[l. s.] In testimony whereof, I have hereunto affixed the seal of this 

office, at the city of Albany, in the year of our Lord one 

thousand eight hundred and forty-six.. 

ARCH'D CAMPBELL, Dep. Sec, of State. 

Revised Statutes. — Part 7F, Chapter 3, 7\tle 1. 

§ 24. It shall be the duty of the keepers of each of the said prisons to 
admit the said inspectors, or any one of them, into every part of such 
prison ; to exhibit to them on demand, all the books, papers, documents 
and accounts pertaining to the prison, or to the persons confined therein; 
and to render them every other facility in their power, to enable them 
to discharge the duties above prescribed. And for the purpose of 
obtaining the necessary information, to enable them to make such report 
as is above required, the said inspectors shall have power to examine on 
oath, to be administered by either of the said inspectors, any of the offi- 
cers of the said prison, and to converse with any of the prisoners con- 
fined therein, without the presence of the keepers thereof, or any of th^m. 
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Bt-LAWS OP THE PRISON ASSOCIATION OF 

NEW YORK/ ^ 

L— There shall be a stated meeting of the exeutive committee on the 
fourth Wednesday of ckch month, and special meetings shall be held on 
the requisition of the chairman or any three members of the executive 
committee. The call for a special meeting shall, in all cases, state the 
business to be transacted at said meeting. 

II.— At every meeting of the executive committee, five members shall 
be necessary to constitute a quorum. 

III. — The order of business, at every stated meeting, shall be -as fol- 
lows: 

1. The reading and approval of the minutes of the last preceding 
meeting. ' ^ 

2. Report of the treasurer. 

3. Reports from standing committees. 

' 4. Report from the corresponding secretary. / 

6. Report from the general agent. 

6. Reports from special committees. 

7. Miscellaneouar business. 

At a special meeting, no other business shall be transacted than that 
for which the said meeting was called. 

IV. The chairman shall appoint all special committees, and no person 
nominated by him shall be excused, unless upon reasons sd^tisfactory to 
the meeting. 

V. The chairman shall decide all questions of order, subject to an 
appeal; and the rules of order shjill be those embodied in Cushing's 
manual, so far as they are applicable. 

VI. There shall be four standing committees, namely: 
A commi/ttee on finance, * 

A committee on detentions, 

A committee on discharged convicts, and 

A committee on prison discipline. 

VII. It shall be the duty of the finance committee! 

1. To devise ways and means for obtaining the funds neeessaiiy to 
carry on t^e work of the Association; and they may, at their discretion, 
employ an agent to collect the requisite funds. 

2. To audit all bills against the Association ; and no bill shall be paid 
by the trea^rer unless approved by the committee and countersigned by 
the chairman. 
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8. To audit and report upon the treasurer's accounts auntrally. 
4. To invest and control the surplus moneys of the Association, under 
the authority of the executive committee. 

VIII. — It shall be the jduty of the committee on detentions i 

1. To inquire, as far as may be practicable or necessary, into the 
causes of commitment of persons in the prisons and houses of detention 
in the cities of New York and Brooklyn, and to adopt proper measures 
for procuring the discharge, or providing for the defence, of such as 
shall appear to be entitled thereto. 

2. To visit frequently the prisons under their charge, and to endeavor 
to improve both the physical and moral condition of the prisoners in all 
suitable and practicable ways. 

IX.— -It shall be the duty of the committee on discharge convicts : 

1. To correspond with prison agents or superintendents relative to 
the character and trades of prisoners, and to ascertain previous to the 

.discharge of each prisoner, his feelings, views, and capabilities, with a 
view to making the best arrangements for his future employment. 

2. To keep a record of all persons who will employ discharged prison- 
ers, and of their^several occupations j to procure such employment for 
prisoners applying therefor as seems best adapted io the capacity of 
pach ; to hold correspondence with employers ; to keep a record of the 
conduct and prospects of those for whom places have been obtained, that 
they may be sustained and encouraged with the idea that a continued 
friendly interest is felt for them. 

8. To procure suitable boarding places for discharged prisoners, where 
they will not be exposed to corrupting influences— taking care not tp 
have more than one in a place, where it can be avoided. 
^ 4. To see that the prisoners are provided with suitable clothing, of a 
kind that will not attract particular attention. 

X.— It shall be the duty of the committee on prison discipline : 

To give attention to the internal organization and management of 
prisons, embracing the physical and moral influences to be exerted on 
the prisoners during their confinement This duty shall be comprised 
under the following heads j health, reformation, convict labor, adminis- 
tration and internal police, comparison of different prison systems, visit- 
ation of prisons and houses of reformation, and the whole subject of 
criminal law and penal justice. ^ 

XI. — One or more age^its may be appointed by the executive com-, 
mittee to assist the standfng committees in the performance of their 
duties. ' 

XII.— -The recording secretary of the Association shall be the secre- 
tary of the executive committee ; and it shall be his duty to keep the 
minutes of the proceedings of said committee, to record them in a book 
provided for the purpose, and to give due notice of all meetings of the 
committee* 
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XIII.— The corresponding secretary shall conduct the correspondence 
of the executive committee, and of each of the standing committees, 
when required ; shall act as the general financial agent of the Associa- 
tion ; and shall report at each stated meeting ot the committee. 

XIV. — The treasurer shall receive and safely keep all moneys belong- 
ing to the Association, shall pay over the same as directed by the 
finance committee, shall report at each stated meeting of the executive 
committee, and shall give such security for the faithful discharge of his 
duty as that committee shall require. ' , 

XV.— The president, chairman of the executive commfltee, and corres- 
ponding secretary, jshall be members, ex officio^ of all the standing com- 
mittees. " * 

XVI. — No alteration shall be made in these bylaws, except upon 
notice of the proposed amendment given at a previous meeting of the 
executive committee. 
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